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^ ^/ TO THE READER. 



My daughter again applies to me for 
my paternal imprimatur y and I hope^ that 
I am not swayed by partiality, when I 
give the sanction which she requires. 

To excite the rising generation to 
depend upon their own exertions for 
success in life, is surely a laudable en- 
deavor; but, while the young mind is 
cautioned against dependance on the 
patronage of the great, and of office, it 
is encouraged to rely upon such friends, 
as .may be ac<}uired by personal merit, 
good manners, and good conduct. 

RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 

Edgeworth^sT&wn, 
Oct. 6, 1813. 



TO THE READERS 

OP TBS 

SE€dNl) EDITION OF 

* . * > • 

PATRONAGE. 

1 LEARN with dismay, that the characters in this 
book ane supposed to have be^i drawn from real 
persons. If any traits of generosity, or of honor- 
able conduct, in these pages are acknowledged by 
any of our friends to resemble the tenor of dieir 
own conduct, we are haj^py to have added in the 
smallest degree to that self-satisfaction, which is 
in ttis world &e .1>est reward of virtue. But I 
pledge myself, that not one character was taken 
from any original whatsoever, or was faitended to 
point out any incfividual. 

Statesmen, courtiers, sycophants, intrq;uers and 
empirics both abroad and at home, men, who 
disgrace the most sacred, and dishonor the most 
useful professions, are to be found in every coun- 
try, and in every i^. The author purposely 
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introdaced such anachronisms as make it impos* 
sible to fix the precise time of any particular scene 
in this fiction. 

It has b^eu hinted that a slur has been thrown 
in Patronage upon the conduct of the hospitals 
in London. The London hospitals are , utterly 
beyond the reach of reproach. — This insinuation 
we repel with disdain. It is an attack not only 
upon the common sense^ but on the moral cha- 
racter of the writer. 
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As to the rest, — In the design of an historical 
or a fancy-painting accidental likeness may draw 
Upon the painter the imputation of personal satire 
— ; — from such a suspicion he has no refuge but 
in his general character for integrity. 

. , 22. L. Edgeworih. 



Edg^orthlB .Town, 
Feb. 5, 1814. 



MISS EDGEWORTH'S WORKS. 

IT is painful to be obliged to address the public in a 
manner, that has at first sight the appearance of a mean 
art to attract notice. 

But as certain books have been published under the 
name of Miss Edgewortb, Mrs. Edgewortb, and 
Maria Edgewortb^ some qf which have not that moral 
tendency, that alone can justify a female for appearing 
a^s an author; her fatjier thinks it due to his daugftter, 
and to the rest of his family, to request, that the public 
will not consider any work, under the name of Edge* 
woRTH^ that is not published by Messrs. Johnson and 
Co., St. Paul* s Church-yard, London, as the produc* 
tion of any of his family, 

Richard Lovell Ebgeworth. 

Edgeworth's Town, 
Peb. 6, 1812. 
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P9ge 180y Um 3. 4fter was finished, Uatri ^< unknown t» 

Caroline." 
For Caroline's, read ber. 



The binder is requested to place these leaves at the 
beginning of the first Tolnme, after the address To tiie 
Reader. 
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PATRONAGE, 



CHAPTER I.:.^ 



" How the wind is rising !" said Rosa- 
mond. — '^ God help the poor people at 
sea to night 1" 

Her brother Godfrey smil^.—^^^ One 
would think/' said he^ '' that she had 
an argosy of lovers at sea^ uninsured." 

^ You, gentlemen/' replied Rosa- 
mond, *^ imagine that ladies ' are always 
thinking orioVers/- ' 

** Not almiysy^ said Godfrey, *^ only 
when they show themselves particularly 
disposed to humanity/' ' * 

*^ My humanity^ on the present oc- 
casipn, cannot ev6n be suspected/' said 
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S PATRONAGE. 

Rosamond^ '^ for you know, alas ! that 
I have no lover at sea or land/' 

^' But a shipwreck might bless the 
lucky shore With some rich waif/' said 
Godfrey* 

*' Waifs and strays belong to the lady 
of the manor/' said Rosamond^ ^^ and I 
have no claim to them/' 

" My mother would, I dare say, make 
over her right to you," said Godfrey* 

*' But that would do me no good,'* 
said Rosamond^ '' for here is CjarolinCj 
with superior claims of every sort, and 
with that most undisputed of aU the 

rights of woman — beauty// 

" True — but Caroline vtrould never 
accept of stray hearts," said Godfrey^ 
^' See how her lip curls with pride at the 
bare imagination !" 

" Pride nevet curlol Caroline's lip,'* 
cried Rosamond~*< Besides, pride is very 
becoming to a won\an« No woman cAn 
be good for much without it, can she, 
ipolther?" 

'^ Before you fly qff, RosaKostfl, to 
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my mother, as to an ally, whom you 
are sure I cannot resist," said Godfrey, 
<* settle first, whether you mean to de- 
fend Caroline upon the ground of her 
having or not having pride." 

A fresh gust of wind, rose at this mo- 
ment, aind Rosamdhd listened to it 
ankiously. 

" Seriously, Godfrey," said she, " do 
you recolleict how Very dangerous our 
coast is ? Do ybu remember the ship- 
wrecks last winter ?" 

As she ispoke Kosandond went to one 
of Ifhe windows, opened the shutter, and 
threw up the dash. -^Her sister, Caroline, 
followed, and they looked out in si- 
leiice^ ' 

^< I see a light to the left of the bea- 
con," said Caroline. — ^^ I never saw a 
light there before.— Whiat can it mean ?** 

** Only some fishermen"^-Hsaid God« 
frey.— " But, brother, it is quite a storm," 
— ^perisisted Rosamond. 

« Only equinoctial gales, my dear." 

^ Only equmoctial gales I But t# 

B S 



4 PATRONAGE. 

drowning people it would be no comfort 
that they were shipwrecked only by 
equinoctial gales. There ! there ! What 
do you think of th^t blast?" cried Ro- 
samond, " is not there some danger 
now?'/ 

" Godfrey will not allow it," said Mrs. 
Percy— ^^' He is a soldier, and it is his 
trade not to know fear." 

" Show him a certain danger," cried 
Mr. Percy, looking up from a letter he 
was writing — " Show him a certain dan- 
ger, and he will feel fear, as much as the 

greatest coward of you all. Ha ! , up- 

on my word, it, is an ugly nigjxt" con- 
tinued he, going to the window. 

" Oh, my dear father I" cried Rosa* 
mond^-r" didyou see that light. ?r-r-out at 
sea ?~There ! there !— to the left," * 

." To the east — I see it" — • 

" Harl^ ! did you hear?"—: 
.. '^ Minute guns" — said Caroline, 

There was a dead silence instantly. — 
Ey^ry body listened.— ^Guns were heard 
again. — ^Tbe signal of sotoe vessel in dis- 
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tress. The sound seemed near the shot^, 
-^Mr. Percy and Godfrey hastened im- 
mediately to- the coast. — ^Their servants 
and some people from the neighbouring 
village^ whom they summoned, quickly 
followed. They found that a vessel had 
struck upon a rock, and from the re- 
doubled signals, it appeared that the 
danger must be imminent. 

The boatmen, who were just waken- 
ed, were surly, and swOre that they 
would not stir, that *' whoever she was, 
she might weather out the night, for 
that, till day-break, they - couldn't get 
along side of her." — Godfrey instantly 
jumped into a boat, dieclaring he would 
go out directly at all hazards. — Mr. 
Percy, with as much intrepidity, but, 
as became his age, with more prudence, 
provided whatever assistances was neces- 
sary from the villagers, who declared 
they would go any where with him ; the 
boatmen then ashamed, or afraid, of 
IjOsing the offered reward, pushed aside 
the landlubbers^ and were ready to go. 



6. ?ATRONAOP< 

Out they rowffl— 9ud they were soon so, 
near the vessel, that th^y. qo^l4. hear the 
crieis anji voices of the.crew. The boata 
hailed her^ and she answered that she 
was Dutch, homeward bound — had mis-, 
tal^en the lighti^ ^P.9^ ^h^ co^st — had, 
struck on a rock*— was filling with, wa- 
ter — and muat go down in half aa 
hour. 

The moff)ejitthe bpats qame.alpng.side 
of her, the crew, crowded,' into them so^ 
fast, and with suph^ disorder aAd.precipif- 
tation^ that they were in. great danger of: 
being oversetj which, Mn Pefcy seeing, 
called out in a loud and commanding 
voice to stop several who were in the act: 
of coming down the ship's side^ and; pro^ 
mised to return for them if th^ woirid 
wait Bi)t just as. he gave the order for 
his boatmen to piish of, a French voice 
called out — 

" Monsieur ! — M^onsiei^r TAnglois ! — 
one moment." 

Mr. Percy looked b^ck agd saw, a& 
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ihe moon shone fall upon the wrecks m 
figure standing at thepoop> leaning over 
with outstretched arms. 

** I am Monsieur de Tourvffle» Mon- 
flienr — a charge d' afiairesr— with> papers 
of the greatest importance — despatches/' 

^^ I will return for you» Sif>— It i& iaw 
pofiSiUe iot me to take jrou now, om* 
boat is loaded as much aa it can l>ear''^-^ 
cried tdr. Percy — ^and he rqpeated his 
order to.the boatman, to push offi 

Whilft God&egr and Mil Perc^.weee 
tdrnmii^ the boat, M^. de TounriUe 
made an. effort to jomp. into it. 

«^ Oh don't do it, Sirl'* cr^ed a 
woman with a cluld in her anns,^ '^< The 
gent/eman will: come back for tta^r-£9r 
God's sake don't jump into it/' 

<* Don't attempt^ it. Sir/* oried Mr. 
Percy, looking iip-r-<^ or. you'll sink us 
all." 

M. de.Touryille threw down, the poor 
woman who triedt to stop him> and he 
leaped from the side ^ the «hip« At the 
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sainie moment Mr. Percy seiziog an oar 
pushed the boat ofF^ and saved it from 
being overset^ as it must have been if M. 
de Toiirville had scrambled into it. He 
fell into the water. Mr. Percys without 
waiting to see the events went off as fast 
as possible, justly considering thalrthe 
lives of the number he had under his pro- 
tection^ including. his son's and his own, 
were not to be sacrificed for /one man, 
whatever hi^ name or offite might be, 
especially when ihat inan had persisted 
against all warning, in his rash selfish- 
ness. — At imminent danger to them- 
selves, Mr. Percy and Godfrey, after 
landing those in the boat, rreturned once 
more to the wreck, and'though they both 
declared that their consciences would b^ 
at case even if they found that M; * de 
Tourville was drowned,, jpcfc it was evi- 
dent that they rejoiced to see him safe 
ion l^oard. — ^This.^time the boat lieM him, 
and all the rest of his fellow sufferers, 
and Mr. Percy and his son had the satis- 
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ftction of bringing every soul safely to 
shore. — M. de Tourville, as soon as he' 
found himself on terra-firma, joined with 
all around him in warm thanks to Mr. 
Percy and his son, by whom their lives 
had been saved.— Godfrey undertook to 
find lodgings for some of the passen- 
gers and for the ship's crew in the vil- 
lage, and 'Mr. Percy invited the captain, 
M. de Tourville, and the rest of the pas- 
sengers to Percy-Hall, where Mrs. Percy 
and her daughters had prepared every 
thing for their hospitable reception. 
When they had warmed, dried, and re- 
freshed themselves, they were left to en- 
joy what they wanted most, repose. The 
Percy family, nearly as much fatigued 
as their guests, were also glad to rest — 
all but Rosamond, who was wide awake, 
and so much excited by what had hap- 
pened, that she continued talking to her 
sister, who slept in the same room with 
her, of every circumstance, and telling 
her imaginations of all that might come 
to pass from the adventures of the night, 

B5 



10 PATJ^ONAGE. 

whilst Caroline, too. sleepy to b^ able tp 
a;nswer judiciously, or even plausil^Iy, 
sftid^ " yefi" — " no" — and," very trup"— r 
in the wrong plape, and at length, inca<^ 
pable of uttering even a monosyllabileA 
w^s reduced, to inarticulate sounds in sigii: 
of attention. These grew, fainter and. 
fainter, and after long intervals^ . ahsp- 
lutely failing, Rosamond with some sur- 
prise and indignation exclaimed — 

" I do believe, Caroline, you arct 
a3leep !" — 

And in despair, Rosamond, for w^nt 
of an auditor, was cojmpeUed to compose 
herself to rest. 

In the course of a few hours the storm 
abated, and in the morninj^, whec^ the 
family and their shipwrecked guests a$*> 
sembled at breakfast^ all was calm and 
serene. Much to Rosamond's dissatis- 
faction, M. de Tourviile did not make 
his appearance. Of the other strangers^ 
she had seen only a glimpse the preced- 
^)g night, and had not settled her cu- 
riosity concerning what sort of beings 
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^j were. On a cle«jr vipif; bjrdfiy-Jighti 
of the personsige$ who now ss^ at tfie. 
breakfast table^ th^e did nq^ appear 
miicb to interest; her roqiaQtip inn^ina* 
tion^ or to. excite her b^nevol^nt. sym*. 
patby. They had the appearanoe ofi 
Qarefiil money -niakipgnie%tbick» squari^r: 
built Dutch merchants, who, said little 
and eat mi|ch — butter ei^p^ci^tly. — W|th 
oneaccordy as soon, as they had bre^ik* 
fi^ted^ they roi^e and begged permissions 
to go 4own to th^ wreck to loojq aA^er 
their property. Mr« Percy ai|d Godfrey 
offered imoi^iately to acco^^aqy them, 
to the coa3t. 

Mr. Percy bad taken the precaytipn 
to set guards to watch all nighty, front 
the time he left thf^.v^sel^ that no de- 
preda^iops might be commit|;ed. They 
found that some of the cargo had beea 
48^aged by the. searwatQir» but ezjcep^ 
ing this loss th^re wjas no other of any 
consequence 3 the best part of tfa^ goo^ii 
WAS perfectly safe.' As it was found that 
it would take some time tp repair the 
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12 PATRONAGE^ 

wrecl^ the Prussian and Hamburgli pas- 
sengers determined to go on board a ves- 
sely which was to sail from a neighboring' 
port with the first fair wind. They came 
previously to their departure to thank 
the Percy family, and to assure them 
that their hospitality would n^ver be for- 
gotten,— Mr, Percy pressed them to stay 
at Percy- Hall till the vessel should saih 
and till the captain should send notice 
of the first change of udnd. — ^This 
offer, however/ was declined, and the 
Dutch merchants, with due acknow- 
ledgments, said, by their speaking part- 
ner, that >< they considered it safest and 
best to go with the goods, and so wish- 
ed Mr. Percy a good morning, and that 
he might prosper in all his dealings; 
atod— Sir,** concluded he^ " in any of the- 
^ changes of fortune, which happen to men 
by land as well as by sea, please to re- 
member the names of Grinderweld, 
Groensvelt, and Slidderchild of Amster- 
dam, or our^correspondents^ Panton and 
Co., London.'* 
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So having said, they walked away 
keeping an eye upon the goods. — 

When Mr; Percy returned home it was 
near dinner time, yet M. de Tourville 
had not made his appearance. He was 
all this while indulging in a comfortable 
sleep. He had no goods on board the 
wreck, except his clothes; and as these 
were in certain trunks and portmanteaus, 
in wliich Gomtois, his valet, had a joint 
concern, M. de Tourville securely trusted,' 
that they would be obtained without his 
taking any trouble. 

Comtois and the trunks again appeared, 
and a few minutes before dinner M. de 
TourviUe made bis entrance into the 
drawing room, no longer in the plight 
of a ship-wreckdd mariner, but in gal- 
lant trim, wafting gales of momentary 
bliss, as he went round the room paying' 
his compliments to the ladies, bowing, 
smiling, apologizing,-— the very pink of 
courtesy !— The gentlemen of the family, 
who had seen him the preceding night 
in his. frightened, angry, drenched, and 
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miserable state^ could scarcely believe 
him to be the same, person. 

A Frenchman, it will be allowed, can 
contrive to say more, and to tell more of. 
his private history in. a given time, than 
could be accomplished by a person of 
any other nation. In the few minutes, 
before dinner he found means to inform 
the company, that he Was private secre- 
tary, and favorite of the minister of a 
certain German court. To account for 
his having taken his passage in a Dutch; 
merchant vessel, and for his appearing 
without a suitable suite, he whispered 
that ** he had.been instructed to preserve 
a strict incognito, from which, indeed,; 
nothing but the horrors of the preceding 
night could have drawn him/' 

Dinner was served, and at dinner M. 
de Tourville was seen, according to the 
polished forms of society, humbling him- 
self in all tl)e hypocrisy of politeness. 
With ascetic good-breeding, preferring,- 
every creature's ease and convenience to 
his own^ practising a continual systieni 
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of self-denial^ such as, stlixfost iinplied a 
totalannihilationof se}f-intGrest ami self- 
love. All this was strikingly contrasted 
with the selfishness which he h^d re- 
cently betrayed, when he was in. per- 
sonal danger^ Yet, notwithstanding 
these recollections were against him, the 
influence of polite manners prevailed so 
far as to make his former conduct be for- 
gotten by most of the family. 

After dinner when the ladies retired, 
in the female privy council held to dis- 
cuss the merits of the absent gentlemen, 
Rosamond spoke first, and during the 
course of five minutes pronounced as 
many contradictory opinions, of M. de 
Tourville^ as could well be enunciated in 
the same space of time.— At last she 
paused, and her mother smiled* 

** I understand your smile, mother,*' 
said Rosamond^ ^< but the reason I ap- 
pear a little to contradict myself some- 
times in my judgment of character is, 
because I speak n^y thoughts jupt as they 
rise in my mind^ while persons, who 
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have a character for judgment to sup- 
port, always keep the changes of their 
opinion snug to themselves, never show- 
ing the items of the account on either 
side, and ]et you see nothing but their 
balance. — ^This is very grand, and if their 
balance be right, very glorious.— But 
Ignominious as my mode of proceeding 
may seem, exposing me to the rebukes, 
derision, uplifted hands and eyes of my 
auditors, yet exactly because I am check- 
ed at every little mistake I make in my 
accounts, the chance is in my favor, 
that my totals should at last be right, 
and my balance perfectly accurate." 

« Very true, my dear — as long as you 
choose for your auditors only your 
friends, you are wise; but' you some- 
times lay your accounts open to stran- 
gers, and as they see only your errors 
without ever coming to your conclusion, 
they form no favorable opinion of your 
accuracy." 

*' I don't mind what strangers think 
of me — ^much," — said Rosamond. — " At 
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least you will allow, Mamma, that I have 
reason to be satisfied, if only those who 
do not know me conldform an unfa- 
vorable opinion of my judgment^ — and, 
after all, ma'am, of the two classes of 
people, those who ' Never said a fbolish 
thing, and never did a wise one,* and 
those who never did a foolish thing, and 
never said a wise one, would not you 
rather that I should l>e1ong (6 the latter 
class?" ' * ' 

*' Certainly, if I were reduced to the 
cruel alternative: but is there an un- 
avoidable necessity for your belonging 
to either class ?" 

" I will consider of it, ma'am," said 
Rosaaiond, *' in the meahfhne; Caroline, 
yott will allow, that M. de'Toufville is 
very agreeable ?" ' •'.*?' 

" Agreeable J • ' reputed Carbli tie^^ 
*^ such a selfish l^eing ! — ftaVe you for- 
got his attempting to jump into the 
boat, at the hazard of oversetting it, and 
of drowning my lather and Godfrey who 
went out to save him— ^nd wheh my fa- 
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ther warned him — and promisei} ta rer 
turn for him — ^selfish cowardly creature!'- 

^' Oh ! poor man^ he was so frighten*? 
ed, that be did not know what he was 
doing-^he was not himself/' 

" You mean he was himsplf " — said 
Caroline, . 

** You are very ungratefql, Carpline»"^ 
cried Rpsampiid^ '^ for I am.surQ M» de 
Tourville admiri^s you extremely-r-yes> 
in spite of that provoking incredulous 
smile, I say he does admire you exceed- 

« And if he did/* replied Caroline> 
^^ that would make no difference in my 
opinion of him." 

^< I doubt thatp^' said Rosai^ond^ '^ I 
know a person's admiring me would 
make a great difference in my opinion 
of his taste and judgment— and how 
much more if he had sense enough to^ 
adfnire you P' 

Rosamond paused, and stood for some 
minutes silent in reverie. 

^^ It will never do, my dear," said 
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Mrs. Percy, looking up at her — ** Trust 
me^ it will never do — turn him which 
way you will in your imagin^ktiop, you 
will never make a hero of him-r-flpr yet 
a brother-in-Jaw.*' 

" My dear mother^ ho^r could you 
guess what I was thinking, of ?" said.Ror 
samond^ coloring a little, and laughiq^, — 
^' but I assure you— now l^t mQ explain 
to yon^y ma'am^ in one word^ what I 
think of M. de Tourville." 

** Hushl my dear, h^ is here" — ; 

The gentlemen came, int^ the 1:00m 
to tea — ^M. de Tourville walked to the 
ta^ble at which Mrs. Percy wi^ sitting,. 
and» after \anous compiimentjs on the. 
beauty of, the vien^ from the window^jt, 
on the richnesis of the foliage in the. 
parky and. the superiority of EDgJi^h v^r* 
dure> heqext turned to look atth^pic«, 
tures in the saloon^ 4istipguished' a por*. 
trait by Sir Joshua B^ynolds, then 
passing to a . tabl^ on wliiqh i^y ^c* 
veral books^— :*^ Is it permitted?" said 
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he^ taking up one of them — the Life of 
Lord Nelson. 

M. de Tourville did not miss the op* 
portunity of paying a just/ and what to 
English ears he knew must be a delight* 
ful tribute of praise to our naval hero. 
Then opening several other books, he 
made a rash attempt to pronounce in 
English their titles, and with the happy 
facility of a Frenchman, M. de Tour- 
ville touched upon various subjects, dwelt 
upon hone, but found means on all to 
say something to raise himself and his 
country in the opinion of the company,, 
and at the same time to make all his 
auditors pleased v^ith themselves. Pre* 
sently, taking a seat between Rosamond 
and Caroline, he applied himself to draw 
out their talents for conversation. Nor 
did he labdr in vain. They did not shut 
themselves up in stupid and provoking 
silence, nor did they make any ostenta- 
tious display of their knowledge or abili- 
ties. — M, de Tourville, as Rosamond had 
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Justly observed^ seemed to be particu** 
larly struck with Miss Caroline Percy. 
— She was beautiful, and of an uncommon 
style of beauty. Ingenuous, UDafTectedj 
and with all the simplicity of youtb, 
there was a certain dignity and graceful 
self-possession in her manner, which gave 
the idea of a superior character. She 
had^ perhaps, less . of what the French 
call esprit^ than M. de Tourville had 
been accustomed to meet with in young 
persons on the Continent, but he wds 
the more surprised by the strength and 
justness of thought which appeared. in 
her plain replies to the Jmesse of some of 
his questio»5. . 

The morning of the second day that 
he was at Percy-Hall, M. de Tourville 
was admiring the Miss Percys* drawings, 
especially some miniatures of Caroline's, 
and he produced his snuff-box, to show 
Mr. Percy a beautiful miniature on it's lid» 
It was exquisitely painted. M. dQ 
Tourville offered it to Caroline to copy. 
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and Mrs; Percy urged her to make the 
attempt. 

•* It is the celebrated Euphrosii^e," 
said he, ** who, from the stage> was very 
near mounting a throne.*^ 

M, de Tdurville left the miniature ia 
(he bands of the ladies to be admired^ 

« 

find, addressing himself to Mr* Percy, 
began to tell with much mystery the 
story bf E^plhrosine. She waS an actress 
of whoth the PHnce, heir apparent at 
the Gerrridn court where he resided, had 
become violently enamoured. One of 
the l^rince^s young confidants had assisted 
his Royal Highness in carrying on a 
secret correspondence with Euphrosine, 
which she managed so artfully, that the 
Prince was on the point of giving her a 
written promise of marriiage) when the 
intrigue Was discovered, and prevented 
fh)m proceeding farther, by a certain 
Count Albert Altenberjg, a young noble*- 
tdtLu who had, till that moment, been 
t^iife of the Prince's favorites, but who by 
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thus opposing his passion^ lost entirely 
his Prince's favor. The story was a com« 
tnon story of an intrigue^ such ias hap- 
pens every day in every country where 
there is a young Prince ; but there was 
something uncommon in the conduct of 
Count Altenberg. Mr. Percy expressed 
his admiration of it ; but M. de Tourville^ 
though he acknowledged^ as in morality 
bounds that the Count's conduct '* had 
been admirable^ just what it ought to be 
upon this occasion^ yet spoke of him 
altogether as une tete exaUie^ a young 
man of a romantic Quixotic enthusiasm^ 
to which he \\ad sacrificed the interests 
of his family y and his oWn hopes of ad« 
vancement at court. In suppdtt of this 
opinion^ M. de Tourville related several 
anecdotes^ and on eieuih of these anec* 
dotes Mr. Percy and M. de Tourville 
difie^ed in opinion 4 AH that was produced 
to prove^ that the young Count had no 
judgment or discretion, appeared to Mr. 
Percy proofs of his ind^endence of cha- 
faoter» laid ^reatn^sd of soul. Mr. I^iercy^ 
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repeated the anecdotes to Mrs. Percy 
and bis daughters ; and M. de Tourville^ 
^ soon as he saw that the ladies^ and 
especially Caroline, differed from him> 
immediately endeavored to slide; round 
to their opinion » and assured Caroline^ 
with many asseverations^ and with his 
hand upon hisheart, that he had merely 
been speaking of the light in which these 
things appeared to the generality of men 
of the worlds that for his own paTticular 
feelings they were all in favor of the 
frankness and generosity of character, 
evinced by these imprudences — ^he only 
lamented that certain qualities: shou^ 
expose their possessor to the censure 
and ridicule of those, who were, like half 
the world, incapable of * being moved by 
any motive but interest, and unable to 
reach to the idea of the moral sublime. '^ 
The more My de Tourville .sai4 upon 
the subject, and the more gesture and 
emphasis he used to impress the belief in 
his truth, the less Caroline believed him, 
and the moredi^ke smd copteippt she 
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felt, for the duplicity and. piiifnl mean* 
nes8 of a character, which was always 
endeavoring to seem, instead of to be. — 
He understood and felt the expression oC 
her countenance^ mid mortified by that 
dignified silence,^ which saVd more than 
words could express^ he turned away, and 
neirer i^erwards addressed to her any oC 
hi& cortfidentidl conversation^ 

From this moment Rosamond's opi* 
nion of M. de Tourville changed. She 
gave him up altogether, and denied, or 
at least gave him grudgi^gly^ that praise, 
which be eminently deserved for agree* 
able, manners and couveTsatienal talents. 
Not a foible of his now escaped her 
quick observation, and her Hvdy percep«^ 
tiQn of ridicule^ . . 

Whether from accideilt^ or from some 
suspicion^ that he had lost. ground with 
the ladies, M. de ToorViUe the next day 
directed the prinoipaF pfrt of 1^ conver- 
sation to the gmutleniea of: the family : 
comfinting himself with the importance 
of his political and official cbtrnQfer, be 



tulked |;fltt^ly. of politick and diplo- 
maoy. IUsaimoiid» who Usiened wUh 
an ait of abrch altention, from . time . to 
limo ^i*h a ) totte .^f trooic^l ^ifuplicityl 
aaked dxplaciatioos on certaia jii^Qts re- 
lattlre to thei diplotmatic code iof morality, 
and ^profested bersdf much edified and 
'oiKgfatendd by the.4iiswer3.^he r^^ceisred. 
She wished^ as she told Catoline, that 
some one woviA yrntet^.^Jcbide to.Diplo- 
n^tsts,** nr the manner of Sv^ift's Ad^ 
^^ to Servaitta; and she obsecvedthat 
M. de TourviOey charge d* affiaires, . &C;> 
might supply aneodotesillastrative; afad 
might ismbeOiah the work mth a portrait 
of a finiahi^i diplomwbist; Unfortunately 
for tiie piiUic^ on the third motnihg qf 
the diplomatist's visits a circumstance 
occurred^ which prevented the further 
developement of his dutfacter> stopped 
his ftew of anecdote^, and . Ibdatched him 
from the* company of his hospitable 
hosts. In looking over his papers in 
order* to show Mr. Percy a oomplimen* 
tary letter from some crowned head, 



M. de TonivSh diftco%€^» thai; nsk inl- 
portant packet of papers, bdbongipgiia 
bis despft$ch^8W "wm missingi iHeiiiad 
in: the moment of;, danger ,9iid./ftem» 
stttfiedt 9il hni:dfe3pat(dHi Mo faiiiigreal; 
coat pocketi in getting out <>i M^itmt 
he had gwen' his ooat'^ito'lZoiirtois .to 
carryv ^Qd stna^ to LtdV^ Ain 4JlMg* 
d' affaires had taken it upon trusty. fieon 
the a^Hsrtion . bf. hiiK valei^. that «all' his 
papers were safe» Hj^t oni^^ indeed, 
bad ^ked them .over». hnt.so .caaif^yt 
that he never bad * miniA the packets 
His dismay w»s great when be d«aeo« 
vered his loss^ Hexqpteated;;at least a 
Ihouisand tiaies^.' that he was aniiqdone 
man, unless the packet could be foHiid^ 
-r^Seweh was. made for it> in the boat, 
on the shorei in every .probable^ 4nd 
improbable place.<^— But all in vain-«f* 
and in the midst of the search a mes- 
senger came to announce, that the wind 
was fair, that the ship would sail in one 
hour, and that the captain could wait 
ior no man; Mvde TourviUe was oblig* 

C2 
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ed to take his departure without this pre^ 
cious packet. . 

Mrs. Percy was the only person in 
the fiunily^ who had the ham^nity to 
pity him. He was too little of a soldier 
for Godfrey's taste^ too much of a cour- 
tier ' fdr Mr. Percy — ^too frivolous for 
CardioOj and too little romantic for Ro* 
samond* 

^^ So/'-HMtid Rosamodd^ '^ here wai$ 
a fine ' heginning^ of a romance with a 
shipwreck^ that ends only in fire square 
merchants^ who do ' not lose even a 
guilder of their property^ and a diplo-^ 
matist^ with whom we are sure of no- 
thing but that he has lost a bundle of 
papers for which nobody cisires.^ 

In a few days the remembrance of 
the whole adventure began to fade from 
her fancy. M. de Tourville, and his 
snujBT-box^ and his essences^ and his 
flattery, and his diplomacy, and his 
lost packet, and all the Circumstances 
of the shipwreck, would have appeared 
as a dream, if they had not bees main^ 
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toined in the rank of realities^ by the 
daily sight of the wreck, and by the acs 
tual presence of the Dutch sailors» who 
were repairing the vessel 
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A FEW days after the departure of M. 
de Tourville, Cojximissioner Falconer^ a 
friend^ or at least a relation of Mr. 
Percy's^ came to pay him a visit. As 
the Commissioner looked out of the win^ 
dow and observed the Dutch carpenter^ 
who was passing by with tools under his 
arm> he began to talk of the late ship- 
wreck. Mr. Falconer said he had heard 
much of the successful exertions and hos- 
pitality of the Percy family on that occa- 
sion — ^regretted that he had himself been 
called to town just at that time — asked 
many questions about the passengers on 
board the vessel, and when M. de Tour- 
ville was described to him, deplored that 
Mr. Percy had never thought of trying 
to detain this foreigner a few days 
longer. 
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For— ^r^ed theCotiimisfu»er> thoagh 
M. de.TourviUe might not be an accrci 
dited charge d* aflfaixes, yety since he vm 
a person in so^ degree in:: aB officidl 
capacity 9 and intriwted with secret nei 
gotiations, government migtithate wi«h^d 
to.know something about hi«l, ^nd 'at;*all 
events^ achled the Commissioner, with £k 
sbrevi^ ^ile, it would bavebepn » fine 
way of paying oiir «ourt to a certain greil 

matt, •* . -■ *• "' ' 

./* So, -^CbmrnissioBcr, yon- srtill pul 
your tmst^h great'mcft,^' 'said Mn I*erfcy.' 
. •f/Ndtiri'all great nft^, but ittHSome,-' 
Implied the eommissionerrr-^* for inslance? 
in your old friewd, Lclfd: Oldborougb, 
who, I'm'h»|>^y to Inform y<iii; is'jti^t 
coitting'iftto otti<^n^ghboi4idod^ to Gler- 
mont-Park, of which he has at last com- 
pleted ^he por^iflNdi and^ has sent down 
his plate' and iftoA«refe.^'Wiho fcnoX^s hnt 
he may malte Clebmont^Pcirk^^Bs' 'summer 
residen<fe, insiiad of 'biil>f>1aci^ in Essejc? 
and if fee^^uld, ttofttejs no^ saying of 
w&at advainti^e it might be>{br I have it 
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from the very best aathority, that his 
Lordship's influence in a certain guartir 
M greater than ever. Of courae, Mr. 
Percy, you wiU wait upon Lo«i Oldr 
Ixwongh, when he com^ to this part of 
the country ?'* 






^ 1 ■ . 

*^ No, I bdiiBve not :" said Mr. Peroy, 
I have no connexion with hiifa now—" 



But yoti were'so intimate with him 
•bfoad," expostulated Mr. Fyconer. ; 
•• It is five and twenty yeare since I 
knew him abroad," iftud Mr. ^tny, 
*• an4 from aU I have heard, he is an al- 
tered man. When I was wtiytiate with 
Lord Oldborough, he Was a genenms^ 
open-hearted youth. He has since be- 
come a politician, |tn4 I fear he has aolA 
himsdf for a ribbon to the deiqfin of am- 
bitioh." «u 

*♦ No matter to whpm he has sold him^j 
ietf, or for what," replied the qoBmib- 
sioner, "that is his affwr, not oui^., W^ 
pnst not be too nice. He is weU dis- 
IKwed towards ypu, an^, my dear Sir* 
I should tak^ it as a very particular hn ; 
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?or> if yoQ would introduce me to hit 
laoidship/' 

** With great pleasure," said Mr. Per*: 
cy, " the very fin* opportunity/' 

*' We must make opportunities — not : 
wait for then/* said the Commissioner, 
smiling.— »^'X«t me •entreat that you will * 
pay yonr respects to his Lordship as soon 
as.he comes into the country. '\9i le^liy- 
is but civil»-H\nd take me in your hand/' 
. ^ With an my heart/* said )^n Per^, .; 
cy^-^** but mine shall be only a viiit of 
civility/' . ; ,.: 

Well satitifidl with having obtatfi^ ] 
thii' pmmise,' Coinmiasioner Falconer, <r; 

departed. ' ^ ,;..:;,..,. 

Beades fails ' geneitd^'desij^ to ]l^ ac*.) ./ 
quaioted with: the great, the Commif*.;: ^ 
sioner bad particular re^sonsf j^r.wv^ing 
to be inti^uced artttlsiltn^^ 
borooghf nod he bra a peculiar cai^ foe 
being curious about M: de X^m*irilIe.Tr^ 
Mr. Falconer was in possession of the 
packet which that diplomatist bad lost. 
It hadbeen found by one of the Commisk 
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ther by Mr. John FalconerV dp^ .Nep^- 
tmif ^yrHo-brQilgbtrit td hi» mmsier, when 
he was'batlautfig in the tea the day *afier 
tb^Jshi{](Wr€ck^ It h*4 been thro^^nby 
the tide^ ^WMAg seme sea^-w^d, where it 
iros entangled, afidrwhtere it lay hid till it 
wa^^discoi^emd byr ihe dog> <Mr» Joha Fal- 
coner h&d c^nisdit hotney and iMKisting^af 
hisdog-fiiiagf^ity^ bbd pro^ucM it rather 
aa^flf preef of the. capital maUner in- which 
iie had taught Nioplune' to fetch and 
carry, thscn from any idea or care for the 
Taljoe qf.the packet* John Falconer biding 
one. of those^men>vrho O^re io^ very little 
in this world, 

*' Whifet they bave their dog and their gun/' 

Notr so^ the^ Gommidsioner; who im^ 
itoi^ibteljr began to examine' the papers 
witk seDioas^'CUidoBity, to discover wlie-^ 
ther they could by any means be prbdiic- 
tive'tof radvantage to him" or his femily. 
The sea-watev^iad injui^d only the 'oiit^ 
pagC6(; bni^tbottgh the inner wereiaot 
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in the least damaged^ it was difficult to 
make out titeir* contents, for they were 
written in • cipher. Cbmmissioner fal- 
coner, however, was skilled in* the art rf 
deciphering, and possessed all the inge- 
nuiiy and patience necesranry for the bn- 
siti^s^ The ^titfe, stiperscriptiort, and 
s\gn^iiitk dftfie p^er Were obliterated, so 
that he could not gness ffoni wh^^they 
came, or to whom they ivere addretsed $ 
he perceived that they were political, btrt 
of what degfe^ of Importance they inight 
be he could not decide, till he he^rd 
of M. de Tourville the diplomiatist and of 
hrs distress' at' the loss of thii^ packet. 
The Oonrrafesioiier then resolved to de- 
vote the evening, enduing day; and night; 
if requisite, to the business, that he might 
have it> in readiness to carry with him 
when he went to pay his respectd^to Lord 
Oldboromgh.i Foreseeing thstt something 
might be made of this intercepted 'des-j: 
patch, a:nd fearing that if he mentioned 
itto Mr. Percy, that gentleman might 
object to opening the papers, Mr. Fal- 
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coner left Percy •Hall without giving; tfae 
most retnote hint of the. treasure which'^ 
he possessed^ or o£ the use that he in- 
tended to make of his discovery. 

Early in the ensuing week Mr. Percy- 
went to pay his visit of civility, and Mr. 
Falconer his visit of policy, to Lord Oid<* 
borough. His Lordship was so much al» 
ter^i that it was with difficulty Mn 
Pen^ recollected, in him any traces of 
tiate aaose person. The Lord Oldbo- 
rMgh be had formerly known was gay, 
Si^ant/^nd rather dissipated, of a fhank, 
jcfjkmiii ait and manner. The Lord Old- 
^trbilgh> whom he now saw, was a se- 
ncms, reserved-looking personage, with 
a^ fiBu^, in which the lines of thought and 
care were deeply marked ; large eye- 
|>rows, vigilant eyes^ with an expression 
of ability and decision in his whole coun- 
tenance, but not of tranquillity, or of 
happiness. His manner, was well bred, 
but rather cold and formal : his convert 
sation circumspect, calculated to draw 
forth the opinions^ and profit by the in* 



fi^raiation^f other% rattier tha<i to a«iert 
or display hb own. Hq seeoied. to oopr 
verse> to think, to liv^^jnot with any en- 
joyment of the present, bnt. with a view 
to spme futare object, abpQt whJQb he 
was, constantly anxio^^. 

Mr. Percy and Mr. Falconer both ob* 
i^erved Lord Oidborough jitteptivf ly diif- 
ing this visit: Mr., Percy studied him 
with philosophical curiosity, to discover 
what changes had l^n made, ^n his XjovA* 
ship's character by the Qp^akio^ of am^ 
bition, and to determine how far that pas- 
sion bad contributed to his happiness^ — 
Mr. Falconer studied him with the ip^ 
terested eye of a man of the worlds e^g^v 
to discern what advantage could be madi^ 
by miaistering to that ambition^ and to 
decide whether there was about his Lordf 
ship the making of a good patron* . , 

There was, he thought, the right 
twist, if he had but s^ill tp folloiy, and 
bumop it in the working ; .bi|t ,th^s was^ 
lask.of much ninety. Xjprd Oldborongb 
appeared to be awi^ie of the Comq9is^pi|^ 
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erVvieWsy aud wasnot disposied to bur- 
den himdelf with new frieiids. It seem- 
ed ea3y' to go to a certain point with, hid 
Lordship, but' impossible to ^etfnrther^ 
easy to obtain his attention , but scarcely 
possible to gain his confidence. 

The Gommissioner, however, bad 
idany resources ready ; many small 
means oF'fastening himself both on his 
Lordship's' private atid public interests. 
tife ^etermimed to begin first' with the 
despatch which he had been decipher- 
mg. With* this view he led Mr. Percy 
tospeak of the shipwreck, and of M. de 
Tourville; Lbrd* Oldborough's atten- 
tion was Imibi^diately awakened; and 
when Mr. Falconer perceived; that the 
regret foir hot having' iSeen Ml de Tour- 
VillCj^and the coribsity^ to know the na- 
ture of his ^isci^et negotiations had been 
sufiicientfy excited^ the Commissioner 
quitted the stbjebt, a^ he could go no 
farther whilst restrained by Mr. Percy's 
presen<te. *^ He took the first oppbrtunity 
of leaving the room with his Lordship's 



nepbeWyCotoiiel'H&uiMJiiM tMk aisbfiie 
hor^ which were to rtin at libe ehdQing 

Left alone with Mr. Percy, Lord 
OUborough looked less referred, fbrh^ 
plainly saw,^-* indeed Mr. Percy plainly 
fihb^ed,^ Ihst he4iad iMrtbiiJg to ask from 
tibe gfeat mail/ bnflhut^t^ame only to 
6ee%» fiiendi 

: .^^ iKfady year9 since . wfe met, Mr» 
l^i^cy/' said his Lio^ship, sitting down 
and placing his chair" for the ifihst time, 
without cbhsidering whether his face or 
his back were to the- light.*— ** A great 
inany y^s > since we met, Mir. Percy* 
And yeti X sbodd not thiiik so* fi'Om 
your appwPBkce; you do^'iiot 1o6k «as if 
• . . shall I say it? . . • fivfe and twenty years 
hiad pasted sincQ that time J But yon 
have b^n leading an ^easy life in 'the 
country^ . . . the^appiest life. ... I envy 
you." . . : . 

Mr. Percys thinking that these were 
words of ccmVse, the mere polite eant of 
a courtier, to a^ counti^-gentleman. 
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smiled^ and replied^ that few», who 
acquainted with their different situations 
in the worlds would imagine that. Mr. 
Percy could be an object of ; envjr to 
l4>rd Oldborough, a statesman at tho 
summit of favor and fortune. 

" Not the summit/' — said Lprd Old- 
borough^ sighing i— « and if I weie e?en 
at the summit^ it is^ you know, a dan- 
gerous situation. Fortune's wheel never 
stands still— the highest point therefore 
the most perilous,"-T-.His Loidsbip sigh-r 
ed again as deeply as before.-^Then 
spoke, or rather led to the subject, of 
general politics^ of which Mr, Percy 
gave his opinions with freedom and open* 
ness, yet without ever forgetting the 
respect due to Lord. Oldborougb's sir 
tuation. His Lordship seemed sensible 
of this attention, f(ometimQs nodded^ and 
sometime? smiled, as Mr* Percy spoke 
of public men or measures; but wfae^ 
be expressed any sentiment of patriot* 
ism, or of public virtue. Lord QJdbo^ 
rough took to bis snuffbox, shook .and 
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leVelled tKe snoff, and if he listened, 
listened as to words superfluous and ir- 
rdevant. When Mr. Percy uttered any 
principle favorable to the liberty of the 
press, or of the people, his Lordship 
would take several pinches of snuff ra- 
pidly to hide the. ^pression of his coun- 
tenance; if the topics were continued, 
hisr' averted eyes and compressed lips 
shoi^ed (^approbation, and the diffi- 
culty he felt in refraining from reply. 
From reply, however, he did iLbsolutely 
refraiii ; and after a pausd of. a few moi- 
mentsi with a smile, in a softer and 
lower voice thdn bis usual tone, he 
asked T^ir. Percy some' questions^. about 
his ftmily, add turned the converwtjon 
aigsm todomestic affairs;*— expres&ed sur- 
prise, that a msin of Mr. Percy's talents 
stiouM live in such absolute retirement, 
and seeming to foirget what he had said 
himself but half an hour before, of the 
pains-and dahgers of ambition, and all 
that Mr. Percy had said of his love of* 
domes^ life, apfteared to take it for 
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granted, that Mr. . Peci^y would be i glad 
to shiite in pubiio, if oppoftooity were 
not wanting; Upon' this . ^Supposition, 
his Lordship dexterously- pointed out 
If ays by wbith- he tnight distinguish, bim* 
self; threw* out assprances of' hh own 
good wishes^, compliments to his talents^ 
and, in short, ^Tsouhfted his heart, i still 
expecting to And corruption or aonbitiod 
ai the ' botllom.-r^fitlt nooe - was* to • he 
founds— ^Lotd CNdborough was convinced 
<^iit*uliand sfnrprised.^^Perhaps his esteem 
for Mr. Percy's understanding fqll soilie 
degtees-whe considered bim as an leo^ 
centric person, acting -from tinaccou»t« 
ible • mo%iv^s.(^wBut still . he rdi^pected 
bimf as that* rarest of all things in a po* 
Htieian's eye — & really honest indepcai* 
dent man. > He believed « also that Mn 
Percy had some regard for him ;.aikd what* 
ever portion it tnight be, it was valuable 
atid extradrdinary-»*-<for itv^as' disintie* 
rested i-^bedides, they could never orosp 
in thei^ objeots-«^nd as iMr./Perey U^ed 
#iit of this worldi and. bad lib connexion 



vrith atoyiparly^ he was a perfecil^ safe 
man. All these thoughts acted so pow<^ 
erfully upon Lord Qklbarotigh,. thlit he 
threw aside his reserve^ lii a mimner 
which wodld have astonfshed and det- 
lighted Mr. EaiIcoiifer.rr;-Mr. V^foy was; 
asftehished, but not MbghteA^-^he saw 
a htibile fhind bonroded and debased by 
aiUbitibnTf-yirtdofts 'priaoipie/ ge^efottb 
feeling, HlQeA^wi^paw^nl, icHptLc\<m8 
nhderatanditig} distorted beyimd r^cdvery 
-^i> aart bnce dxpatiatid^, . ahd foil of 
high thoughts, niiwitdqfined to a span 
-*-bQfit do!n9i-to low cdnceriisi-^mpri- 
sonj6d!iQ4he.ppeciiuct^ of-dcoart.-^ •' ■ 

'* You pHy me^'' iaid >Iiordi OlAbo- 
rdug^i .who Slimed to midebstand . Mr. 
Percy's thoiig(hts-4-*f ytoa pjity-i me — ^I 
pity .myaelf A*-Btttt duih id ambiticmi^ a&d 
I cahiibl live iffrithoiit lt-r*-Mice and al- 
ways H^B ^lave,:"..- J . ,' 

^* A person of Bue)i ^a idrong niiind'as 

£xM?d iOidborough ; ookild ^ cfmancii^te 

-Jumaelf -froati any Aavevf. — even' tii^t of 
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^' Ye$, if he wished to break througk 
it — ^but he does not." 

*• Can he have utterly " 

*< Lost his taste for freedom ? you 
would say — ^Yes — utterly — ^I see you 
pity me^" said his Lordship with a bit- 
ter smile — ** and," added he, rising 
proudly, ^^ I am unused to be pitied, 
and I am awkward, I fear, under the 
obligation." — Resuming his friendly as^ 
pect, however, in a moment or two, he 
followed Mr. Percy, who had turned to 
examine a fine picture. 

" Yes 5 a CorregiOi— You are not 
aware, my dear Sir," continued he— ^ 
^' that between th^e youth you knew at 
Paris, and the man who has now, the 
honor to speak to you, there is nothing 
in common — absolutely nothing-r^exoept 
regard ibr Mr. Percy. You bad always 
great knowledge of chiu*acter, I remem^ 
ber; but with respect to my Qwn, you 
will recollect, that I have the advantage 
of possessing la carte d% pajfs.-^'Yo^ are 
grpwn quite a philosopher, I fin4**^Aiid; 
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sb am I^ in my own way. In short, to 
ptit the question between us at rest for 
ever, there is nothing left for me in Ufe 
but ambition. Now let us go to Corregio, 
or what you please.'* 

Mr. Percy followed his Lordsbip's lead 
immediately to Italy, to France, to Pa- 
ris, and talking over old times and 
^uthful days, the conversation grew 
gay and familiar. — ^Lord Oldborougfa 
seiemed enlivened and pleased, and yet, 
as i^ it was a reminiscence of a former 
state of existence, he often Repeated — 
•*''Ah! those were young days — -very 
young — I was a boy tben-^nite a 
boy.**— —At fast, Mr. Percy touched 
upon love and women, and, by accident, 
mentioned an Italian lady whom they 
had known abroad. — A flash of pale 
anger, almost of phremsy, passed across 
Lord Oldborough^s countenance, he 
turned short, darted lull on Mr. Percy 
a penetrating, imperious, interrogatiTe 
took. — ^Answered by the innocence, the 
steady openness of Mr. Percy's counted 
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nance. Lord Oldborough grew red io^ 
staixtly,-r-and, consoious of his unusual 
chftq^e of color, stood actually abs^shed. — 
A moment afterward, commanding hid 
agitation, he forced his. whole peri^on to 
9,n air of tranquiUijty — ^took up th?. t*ed 
bo^k,. which lay upon his (abler-walki^ 
deliberately to a window, ai^d, looking 
earnestly through his glass, as^^ed if Mr. 
Percy coulcf recollect who w|is ^mj^mber 
for some borough la the neig^borhpod ? 
The conversation after this, laogu^sbed j 
and though some efforts wer§ ms^de, it 
never recovered the tone of 'eas^./and 
confidence* Both parties felt relieved 
from ^n ind^fiyable/^ort of canstramt by 
the return of the ^entlen;ien« Mr. Fal* 
coner bagged M^* P^rcy to go ai^d look 
at a carfiagjC of a n^w conustriictton, 
whfcb the Colonel bad- just bronght froqti 
town; and the Colonel accompanying 
Mr. Percy, the s^age w«s thus left clear 
for the Cor^missipner to <^en his busi* 
ness about M. de Tourville'e packet. 
He did it with sp fouch addressy and 
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with SO K^ circumlocatioiij that Lord 
01dl;x^|(>uglr immediately comprebeoded 
how myportant the papers ipigbt be to 
him, and how necessary it !iifa9 to secure 
the decipherer. When Mr. P^ri^retuni* 
ed, he fouqd the Commissioner and his 
Ijordslup .iQ earncfstand^Memjogly confi- 
deiftial converaation. . Boihi^. Ffijtcoocf 
and Mr. Percy were now pfp99^ to ptay 
to dine and to sleep a( ClepopntrPark ; 
aA invitaUou which Mr. Percy declined, 
butiwhichth^e CommissiooeiracQepted. 

In the evening, j^heii ^he coaipany 
who had dined fU £ler]iy>nt-Park were 
fettkd tfi car^ an4 mi»sic, Loi^.Old- 
borpugh> after, walking up.ai)d down the 
room with the Commissioner in silopce 
for some , minutes, retired, wi^, him iptp 
his study, ran^ and gave orders that 
they sh^ld not be interrupted on any 
account t^l ^pper« The sf»rv9nt inform* 
ed hi0 I^rdfihip, thatsucb and such per* 
sons, whom he had appointed, were wait- 
ing. — ^^I canpot possibly se^tbem till 
to morrow •'--'-^naming the bour.^-rThe ser*- 
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tadt laid on the tablebefore his Lordship 
a hdge parcel of letters.-^^Lord Oldbo* 
rough, with an air of repressed impa- 
tience, bid the man send his secretary^ 
Mr. Drakelow^^ooked orer the letters, 
#rote with a pen<iil> and with great des- 
patchy a few words on the back of each-^ 
ttfet Mr. Drakelow as he entered the 
room> — put the unfolded letters all toge^- 
ther into his hands — 

**The answers, on the back-^to be 
made out in form-^ready for signature 
at six to morrow.*'— 

•♦ Yes, my Lord— May I ask ? . . . /* 

*« Ask nothings Sir, if you please— *I 
ttm busy — jrou have your directions—" 

Mr. Drakelow bowed submissire, and 
made his exit with great celerity. 

^* Now to our business, my dear Sir,'* 
said his Lordship, seating himself at the 
table with Mr. Falconer, who immedi-^ 
ately produced M. de Tourville's pa^* 
pers.— 

It is not at ibis period of our story ne* 
cessary to Utate precisely their contents i 
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k is sufficient to s^,. Cbat thejr opened to 
Lord Oldborough a scene of diplomatia 
treachery . aln^ond, and of ^agFatefid dur 
plicttj at home.. From, some of the in* 
tercepted letters he discovered ttutt^ cer« 
tain of his colleagues, who appeared to 
be actings along; with hiin with the at- 
most cordiBiity, were secretly coq(ibiQe4 
against him ; and were .carrying on 99 
underplot to deprive him- at onice . of pQ<» 
p«i\arity, favor, place, and power.--^The 
strength^ firmness, — ^hardness of mindL 
which Lord Oldboroogb exhilnted al 
the moment of this discovery, perfectly 
aiim2»d Mr. ra\coner,«*r-Hi9 Ijpldsfaip 
gave no sign of astonisfameoty.uttered^no 
indignant exclamation, nor,l»etrayed «iy 
symptoms of alarm;, but he listened wit)t 
motionless attention, .wheb Mr; Ealconer 
froontime tO" time interrvpted his raiadr 
ing^ and put fainMself to greM expense of 
face asnd lungs to express hu^ ^ftbhontence 
of '^ such inconceivable treach^y/' I^vd 
OldWrotigh nmntained. ^n absjoilttle: si- 
lence^ ';aQd' vi^aitin^ ;till 4te ^GaitDmimoxifif 
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fcaA (MhanMed himself in inveettve^ 
would ' point with his pencil to < the line in 
the paper where he had left off, and 

oalmly say ^^ Hare the goodness 

to go en-'-'Let «is proceed^ Sir, if jou 
jj^lease/' — 

rpte Commissioaer went on till ho 
eameto'the most important and interest* 
ing point, end there glancing his eye on 
his intended patron's profile, which [was 
towards him, — he suddenly stopped.^^^ 
JLord^Oldboroug^h, -raising his head from 
the ^ band on whioh it leaned, turned his 
fiill>{ront foce upon Mr. Falconer. 

*< lyst me hear the whole, if ymx 
please, Sir< — ^To form a judgment upon 
any business, ^ it i^ necessary to have the 
whole before us. — You need not fear to 
iAioek my ^feelings, . Sir.«^I wish dways 
ti>H3ee men and things astiiey are»''^-rMr. 
SakonerstiU hesiMLting, and tanking o^er 
the learefr-^^* As my friend in this busi- 
ness^ 'Mr. Faiooner,"--*^contfl»iied 'his 
Loi^hip*^^ yoo^wUl comprefaend, that 
the esscfttiai^mAt is to put /me asosoofi 
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l^s,p9JjsiWein|)^p??5S6p^ of tjh^e facte^^then 
f, can ,decfide, 3n<^ ^ct^— If it will not fa- 
tigue jrpu top much^ I wish to go through 
these pape;rs before I j^leep/' — 

« fali^gujs! iOh! py Lprd, I ai^ jipt 

iu thp Jeast cauQOt fee fatigued-7* 

jll^tit the fact is, I 9fuioot go pn^for the 
i^xt, pages I, hare not y?t ^^ciptiered-T* 
.the qpher qhang^s b/ere — " 

fLprd .Qldfeproi|gh Ippked much disajj^* 
ppanted and ffq\6k,ed^ J).ut '^fter a few 
^inutcs^.pa^se calnptly sai^-:— " What time 
will it take. Sir, to,4^cipher ^ihe remain- 
,aer?"- — - 

The C9ffi]qai^io,i^eijpr/>t^f^ 
jknow-r-cpi^d jfot fjfitjfx ^an ic(^h-rhe and 
Jl^s ;&oji had.j^po^tjaiany ^ipjars^of intense 
Xal^or on the first papers bj^ore pe could 
make out the cipher — now this was a 
jD^w cipher^ l^rphabl^ij^orejdifficuUi.find 
jwheth^r he cpiaU ;p^a^e it Qut at alU or 
in what time, fee w^ ^tti^fjy unable 4b 
^9^.=r-l^rd.(^W^^^ us 

^i^erstand pnie auQt^er at once^ Commis- 
sioner lajpoiier,, if yi?tt pleaf^rrrMy P*?^' 

D 2 
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im, and tlie maxim of every man in pub* 
lie fife is, or otight to be,*— Serve me and 
I will serve you. — I have no pretensions 
to Mr. Falconer's friendship on any 
other grounds, I am sensible ; nor on any 
other terms can he. have a claim to what» 
ever power of patronage I possess. But 
I neither %6rve nor will be served by 
halves — ^My first object is to make my* 
self master, as soon as possible, of the 
contents of the papers in your hands; my 
next to secure your inviolable secresy on 
the whole transaction. 

The Commissioner was goin^ to make 
vows of secresy and protestations of zeal, 
but Lord Oldborougb cut all that short 
with- '" Of course— Of course"— pro- 
nounced in the driest accent^^and went 
on with — 

" Now, Sir, jTou know my object •; 
will you do me the honor to state yours ?-^ 
You will escuse my abruptness — time in 
some circumstances is every thing — Do 
me and yourself the justice to say at once 
what return I can make for the service 
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* 

yon have done or may do me and govern- 
ment.** 

** My only hesitation in speaking, my 
ILovd, was — " 

" Have no hesitation in speaRing, I 
beseech you. Sir — ** 

J beseech, in tone, was in efiCect^^ Icom^ 
mand you. Sir, — And Mr. Falooner, im- 
der the influence of an imperious and sn» 
perior mind^ came at once to that point 
which he had not intended to come to 
for a month, or to approach till after in- 
finite precaution and circumlocution. 

*^ My object is, to push my son Con- 
ningfaam in the diplomatic line^ my Lxnrd 
— and I wish to make him one of your 
secretaries." 

The Commissioner stopped short, ^s*- 
tonished to find that the truth, and the 
whole truth, had absolutely passed. his 
lips, and in such plain words !-rhut they 
could not be recalled, — he gasped for 
breatb^^and began an apologetical sen« 
tence about '^ poor Mr. D^elow, whom 
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he should be so sorry to mjitre 6f dis- 
place — " 

** Never mind that noW^ — ^timte enough 
to think of Drakelow/* said Lord OM- 
borough, walkingf up and doWn thi^ room 
— then stopping short-=^- 

" I must see your son, Sir/' 

*'^ I win bring him here to mtoirb^r, if 
your Lordihip jbfeas^/' 

'^ As sAon! is ^dssiMe! fiut he can 
c6tn6^ stii^eFy Without yotai^ going tot Mil 
— ^write, and beg thait we may ^m him ; 
at br^akfslst — at lilirie, if you please.^ 

Thefetleir was wr?8<ett, a^ddespk^ed 
iinfm^iately. IJord Oldborougb, Whilst 
thfe^ Cotomisfeidner wa* Writii^g, Ar«it* 
down the heads of what he had tdkfn^ 
from M. d* TourviFle^s paffrket.— Then 
l&ci^ up thoisie dt the papers which h^d 
beeb deciphered, put thi others itfto Mr. 
FalcbiJer'B charge, sthd. ttitbtdthendei it 
to him to use all pos^'ble deip^tch in de- 
ciphering the remaSfidei^.—lrhe Commii^- 
sidh^r declsir^ he would £fup all i^^gbt 



al the task; tins did not appear ta be* 

t 

more tban was expected. — His Lordship. 
mng, and ordered candles in Mr. Fd* 
coner's room^ then returned to the com* 
pany in the saloon, without saying an* 
other word. None conld guess by his 
countenance or deportoaen^ that any 
unnsnal' 'Cfrcamstance had happened, or 
tilat his flsind was in the least perturbed* 
Mrs. Drakelow tiiooght he was wholly 
absorbed in a rubber of whist, and Miss; 
Zkrakelow at the same time was per- 
suaded that he was Ksteataf^ to her 
music. 

Punctual to the appointed hour*^ibr 
ambitiou is as punctual to appeintmentft 
as love — Mr. CuBiMBgiiam Faloooer 
OMide his appearance at nine^ and wu« 
presented by h»s &ther to Lord QUbo* 
rough, who reeeived him, not with any 
show of gracious kkidneas, but as. one 
who had been forced upon him by cir«' 
cumstances, and whom for \^uablo 
considerations, he had bargained to take 
into his service. To try the young 
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lomatist's talents. Lord Oldborough le<i 
him first to speak on the sul>ject of the^ 
Tourville papers, then urged him on to. 
the affairs .pf Germany, and the general, 
intifrests and policy of the different 
courts of Europe. Tremblings and in 
agony for his son, the Commissioner 
stood aware of the danger of the youth's ■, 
venturing out of his depth, aware also 
of the danger of showing that he dare4 
not venture, and incapable of deciding . 
between these equal fears : hut soon he 
was reassured by the calmness of his. 
son.' — Cunningham, who had not ^o 
much information or capacity, but who 
had less sensibility tlian his father, often, 
succeeded where his father's timidity 
prognosticated failure. Indeed, on th^ 
present occasion, the care which the 
young diplomatist took not to cpmmit. 
himself, the dexterity with which he 
<V helped himself by countenance and 
gesture,'' and " was judicious by signs," 
proved . that he was well skilled in all 
tbose^ arts o{ seeming, wise^ which have 



been so well noted for use by *' the great* 
est^ wisest^ meanest of mankiiid/' Yoong 
though he was^ Caoningham was quite 
sufficiently slow^ circamspect, and so- 
lemn, to deserve to be ranked among 
those . whom Bacon calls Formalists^ 
^^ who do nothing, or little, very so^ 
lemnly, — who seem always to keep back 
somewhat ; and when they know within 
themselves they speak of what they do 
not know, would, nevertheless, seem to 
others to know that, of which they may 
not well speak/' 

Lord Oldboroogh listened to wbatevev^ 
he said, and marked all that be did note 
say with an air of attentive composure;, 
which, as Mr. Falconer thooght, aogorad 
well for his son ; bnt now and then there 
was, for scarcely a definal^le ]M>rtioii of 
time, an expression of humor in hn 
Lordship^s eye, a sarcastic smile, which 
escaped the Commissioner's observation^ 
and which, even if he bad observed, he 
could not, with his limited knowledge of 
Lord Oldborough's. cbwact^^tb^Tenghtt. 

P5 
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ly inWrprtted. If his Lordiihip had eac- 
pris^fed his tbottj^his^ pefhAps^ they might' 
have been^ though in^Wordd less qaaint; 
nb&rly the sianbe M those o^ the philoso* 
phic ^tateiiman^ who says : 

'^ It is a ridiculdtis thing, and fit fyt 
a iatire to perso^i^ of jnd^ent, to set 
#hat ih)fts these formalists hare^ aoti 
Irhat pr6spectivei9 tb make stipefficres to 
i^m bddy that hath depth and bulk." 

Bot Lord OidboroQgh phitosopliiiiiilgy 
and Lord Oldborough aeting> wete two 
different people. His perception of the 
Hdictite of thfe young &i&cretary*s sol^n- 
iiity, and of the ittsufficiency of his ia- 
ibrttiatibn and capacity, made no edAera* 
tioti in the mibistelr's detertninatkm. The 
^tt^sUbh was not whether the iiidiiri>^ 
dual "^as fit ibk* this place, or that .em« 
jploybdient, but whether it was expedient 
he should half^ it for the security df 
political powar. Waving aU dblicacy^ 
Lord OldboTough now, as in Most other 
c&^^, mad% It his chief object to ht ua« 
derMoM ^nd obeyiid, therefor^ be apr 



ptted directly to the mutenal mothre, 
ai|d spoke the am? eraal language of. in- 
terest. 

^ Mr. Faleoner/' said he, '« if jon 
pat me in possegfian of the rem a inder 
of M. de TourviUe's papers this night, I 
wiU to morrow morning put this young 
gentleman into the hands pf my present 
secretary Mr. Drafcelow, who will pre- 
pare him for the sitnation yon desire. 
Mr. Drakelow hiimelf will, probably, 
soon Veave me to be employed more ad- 
vantageously for his Majesty's service^ 
in some other manner." 

The decipherers, father and son, simk 
themseWes up directly, and set to w^k 
with- aU imaginaUe aeai. The whole 
packet was nearly expoonded. befcre 
night, and the next morning Lord Old* 
borough performed his part ot the agree* 
ment He sent for Mr. DindEdow, and 
said: 

*' Mr. Drakelow, I beg that, npoA 
your retnm to town, yon will be so 
good as to take this young gentleman^ 
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Mr. Canningham Falconer, to your of- 
fice. Endeavor to prepare him to sop- 
ply your place with me whenever it 
* may be proper for his Majesty's, service, 
and for your interests^ to f^nd you to 
Constantinople, or elsewhere." — 

Mr. Drakelow, though infinitely sur- 
prised and displeased, bowed all submis« 
sion. Nothing else he knew was to be 
done with Lord Oldborough. His Lord- 
shipy as soon as his secretary had left 
the room, turned to Cunningham^ and 
said: 

^^ You will not mention any thing 
concerning M. de Tourville's intercepted 
papers to Mr. Drakelow, or to any other 
person. Affairs call jme to town imme- 
diately: to morrow morning at six, I 
set off. You will, if you flease, Sir,^ be 
ready to accompany me. I will not 
detain you longer from any prepara- 
tions you may have to make for your 
journey." 

<* No sooner had the father and son 
i|ttitted Lord Oldborough's presence,^ 
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than Mr. Falconer ex^claimed with ex- 
ultatioO': 

*' J long to see oiir good cousin Per- 
cy, that I may tell him how I have pro- 
Tided already for one of my sons.'* 

" But remember. Sir," said Cunning- 
ham, " that Mr. Ptrcy is to know no- 
thing of the Tourville paqket." 

" To be sure not," said Mr. Falconer, 
^^ he is to know nothing of the means, 
he is to see on]y the lend — ^the successful 
end.-r-Hal cousin Percy, I think we 
know rather better than you do, how to 
make something of every things — even of 
a shipwreck."— 

** To prevent his having any suspi- 
cions," continued Cunningham, '' it will 
be best to give.Mh Pefcy some proba- 
ble reason for Lord Oldborough's taking 
to us so suddenly. It will be well , to 
hint that you have opportunities of oblig- 
ing about the borough, or about the ad- 
dress at the county-Qieeting, or . • ." 

" No, no 5 no particulars, never go to 
particulars," said old Falconer, stipk 
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to generals^ and yon are safe.-^Say^ in 
general, that I had an opportunity of 
obliging goveroraent. Percy is not da- 
rions, especially about jabbing. He will 
ask no questions, or, if he should, I can 
easily put him upon a wrong scent.- — 
N0W3 Cunnittgham, listen to me ; I have 
done my best, and have got you into a 
fine situation ; but remember, you can- 
not get on in the diplomatic line without 
a certain degree of diplomatic informa* 
tion. I ha^e pointed this out to you 
often^ you have neglected to make your* 
telf master of these things, and, for want 
of them, in office you will come, I fear, 
some day or other to shame. "*-^ 
• ^' Do not be afraid of that*-«no dan-^ 
ger of my coming to shame any more 
than a thousand other people in office, 
who never trouble themselves about dip- 

lomatio information, and all that . 

There is idways some clerk who knows 
the forms^ and with tiiose, and looking 
fot* what one wants on the spur of the 
occasion^ in books and pampfai<^, and 
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SD forth, one may get on very well — if 
one does but know how ta keep one's 
own eottnsel. — ^You see I got thtongb 
with Lord Oldboroogh to day — '' 

'^ Aye — ^bnt I assure yoo I trembled 
for you, and I eould have squeezed itiy- 
self inta an augur-hole once, when yott 
blundered aboot that treaty of which I 
knew, that yon knew nothing/' 

^' Ob, Sir, I assure you I had turned 
over the leaves. I was correct enough 
as to the dates ; and, suppose T blun* 
dered, as my brother Buckhurst says, 
half the world never know what they 
are saying, and the other half never find 
it out. — ^Why, Sir, you were telling me 
the otber night such a blunder of Prince 
Potemkin's . . . ." 

" Very true," interrupted the Com- 
missioner, " but you are not Prince Pp- 
temkin, nor yet a prime minister, if you 
were, no matter how little you knew — 
you might get other people to supply 
your deficiencies. But now in your 
place, and in the course of making your 
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way upwards, you will be called upon 
to supply others with the information 
they may want. And you know I shall 
not be always at your elbow ; therefore, 
I really am afraid " 

" Dear Sir, fear nothing !" said Cun« 
ningham, ** I shall do as well as others 
do — the greatest difficulty is over. I 
have taken the first step, and it has cost 
nothing/' 

" Well, get on, my boy — honesftly, if 
you can — ^but get on." 
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CHAPTER III. 



With the true genius of a political 
castle-builder^ Mr. Falconer began to 
add istory after story to the edi6cd> of 
which he bad thus promptly and siiqOess- 
fully laid the foundation. Having by a 
lucky hit provided for one of his Bon«> 
that is to say, put him in a fair way of 
being provided for, the industrious father 
began to form plans for the advance* 
ment of his two other sons, Buckhurst 
and John. — Buckhurst was d'estined by 
his father for the church : John for the 
army. The Commissioner, notwkh* 
standing he had been dosetted for some 
hours with Lord Oldborough, and not- 
withstanding his son Cunningham was 
to be one of his Lordship's secretaries, 
was well aware that little or no progress 
had been made in L.Qrd Oldborough's 
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real favor or confidence. Mr. Falconer 
knew, that be bad been literally paid by 
the job y that he was considered and treat- 
ed accordingly : yet upon the whole he 
was well pleased that it should be so, for 
he foresaw the possibility of his doing for 
bis Lordship many more jobs, publiic and 
privaite. He lost no time in preparing 
tor the continuity of his secret services, 
and in creating ^ political necessity for 
his being employed irtfuttrre, in a mamier 
that might ensure the advancement of th^^ 
redt of his family. In t!be first pkce, he^: 
l^ew that Ijc^A Oldborough wa& dt^sirocis 
for tl^ enlairgem^nt of the demesne at 
Clermottt-Park, to purchase certain adf« 
joining lafndti, wliich, from some ancient 
pique, ishe owner was unwilling to sell,. 
The proprietor was a tenant of Mn FaK 
coder's, he undertook to negotiate the 
business, and to use his" iftftu^nce to ln*ing 
his tMimt to reason. This olfer, made' 
throufghi Cunningham, was accepted by 
Loud CMdboirough, aind the negotiation 
led to fre^ commfanicalions. — ^Tbere* 
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teair iooti to be a cotmtj iheethig, and ma 
address was to be procared m faror of 
Cttisah measures of govemttient, whieh 
it was expected wouM be violently op- 
posed. Itr the Goaiihissiofier's letters to 
hh' son, the private secretary, he cool<f 
say aiid stiggest wbatever he pleased ; ht 
pointed otxt Hhe getitl^meA of the county 
^bo otfght to be coiteilTated, and be of- 
fered bis services to represent things pro- 
perly to some \(nlQt whom be was inti« 
itatsetfe. — ^Tbe iStetiff and the nndersberiff 
sdsd sb6nld kiKi#, wttbbnt being m- 
formed direcfly froM itainistry, what 
course in conducting -tfie meeting would 
b^ agreeable in a cerlaSn qaarttir^-^fao so 
proper to say and do all thai might be^ 
e:^edieift as Mr. Falcofl^r^ itho was on 
fhe spot, atfd trdi acquainfted with the 
cotinty ?-^The Commissioner was inform- 
ed by tl^ private secretary, that his ser^ 
Ibices Would be aecepfeadile. — ^Tbere kap- 
pelted alto, at this iaAe, to be fSome dts- 
pates and grievances in that part of the 
c^vtixtfy about ta^t-gaiheters.-^Mr. Fal- 
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coner hinted^ that he could soften and 
accommodate matters^ifhe.were emppwr 
ered to do so and he was so empow- 
ered. — Besides all Irhis, there was a bo^ 
rough in that county, in which the in- 
terest of government had been declining ^ 
attempts were made to open the borough — 
Mr. Falconer could be of use in keeping 
it close-^^XkA he was commissioned to do 
every thing in his power in this business. 
In a short time Mr. Falconer was acting 
on all thjese points as an a.gent and par- 
tisan of Lord Oldborough's. But there 
yji9A one thing which made him uneasy y 
he wists acting here, as in many former 
instances, merely upon vague hopes pf 
future reward. 

Whilst his mind was full of these 
thoughts, a n^iar prospect < of. ad vaqt^ge 
opened to him in another direction. 
Colonel Hauton, Lord Oldborough's 
nephew, stayed during his uncle's ab- 
sence at Clermont-Park, to be in readi- 
ness for the races, which„ this year, were 
^xpttcted to be uncommonly fine. Buck- 
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hurst Falconer had been at school and at 
the university with the ColoneU and had 
freqpientiy helped him in his Latin exer- 
.cises. The Colonel having been always 
deficient in scholarship, he had early 
contracted an aversion to literaiure^ 
which at last amounted to an antipathy 
ei'on to the very sight of books, in con- 
sequence, perhaps, of his uncle's ardent 
tnd precipitate desire to make him apply 
to them, whilst his head was full of tops 
and balls — ^kites' and ponies. — ^Be this as 
it may. Commissioner Falconer thought 
his son Buckhurst might profit by this 
school friendship, and might now renew 
and improi^ the connexion. Accord- 
"^ibgly Buckhurst waited upon the* Colonel, 
WHS immediatdy recognfeed a»d recewed 
with' promising -demonstrations, of jay. 

It. would be difficult, ittdeedimpos- 
-sible, tO' describe' Colonel ijauton, so as 
to distinguish him frdm a thousand other 
yduog men of the* same class, ex^t, 
pet^aps> that^he might be characterized 
by having more' exclusive and invtterale 
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jetfishriess. Y;et >khis wa3 so ifar firom 

jippeftriqg: or heing sttspeoted oh a firat 

-acquaihtaiiQet. (hut he wa^ geoei^ly 

<thou^fat a .sociabfe^ good'-natarid fdlo w. 

^t bwas his ftb^ol^^te di^pendftnc^ u|>dii 

,othec9 for daily; am¥$emeckt andideas, or 

rather ifof koo^tiqg pbatrto dp^with hitn- 

9df> itbaj: gave him ^this ^emblanoe of 

.4)ieiQg 90oiable; the tjotal iwant. of proper 

pti4e laodjdigQity ia his whole deport- 

^«fi^it-?-ta cmiaitislmg and IwiiUarity of 

<tPae, ga^e sniper ficial ohseirvers the ao- 

iti^Q tbat tie ivas ^od*natured.-r*Xt was 

QoloQiel fHaataii' 8 greiU; Mc>}>iitlon { to look 

^Jiike ihis own ^aohmfuqi ; he ^ucceoded 

-Ooly to far, as to >lo<rfc :Iike.his grot)m;: 

.hut though .i)e js^pt qompany / with 

tjOidkeys ai»d (^oaohq^eq, .groiwis aild 

stalirle-l«>yft» yj^t notrjkhe nittilBfest, : ^jiangb- 

-tt^ty flat-biMlce^ £)5;in <^ Sptain^ w Spain's 
-pvwflest 443^8^ i»>3}14i>^< mQi^e compleite^ 
iaoifitocmtic in :bii^ pnqcipjl^i^^ .(«r vioxfi 
,, dt»potic » hift ( jlwi}>ifei4THTltts, . qould/ mt 
iibceak'imtio his j^iG^f^s^ ,iand ;h;s.|i^iia}s 

txfaoW'beitK^t^ >his li 
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His present pleasure, or rather his pre- 
sent business^ for no man made more aba^ 
siness of pleasure than Colonel -HanUm, 
was the turf. Backhurst Falconer codUl 
not here assist him as much as ki making 
Xatin verses, but he could admire and 
sympathize; «md the Ciolonei, proud of 
toeing now the superior, proud of his 
knowing styk aod his capital stud, en- 
joyed Buckhurst's cmnpany particularly^ 
pressed him to stay at Clernont-Park^ 
and to accompany \skxxi to the races. — 
There was to be f3ifam&us match4>elwe«L 
"Colonel Hauton's High-^Blood and Squire 
(Burton's 'Wildfire. — Anji the prepan- 
*tions of the horses and of their -liders oc- 
cupied the intervening days. With lall 
imaginable care, anxiety, audi soieoniity^ 
these important preparations were oaq* 
ducted. At stated hours -Colonel Has- 
ten, and with him Bucfchurst, went to see 
High-Blood rubbed down, and fed, .and 
watered, ^md exercised, -and vxinvlei) 
and rubbed dowtf, ^and Jitteredi-^Neirt 
to the-horse^ therider^ JadiL^Giles,' 
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to be attended to with the greatest sol^ 
i;itude; he was to be weighed — and 
starved — -and watched — and drammed — 
and sweated*-^2d^d weighed again — and 
so on,, in daily succession; and harder 
3tiU, through Ihis whole course he was 
to.be kept in humor — " None that ever 
sajrved man or beast^" as the stable-boy 
declared^ "ever worked harder for their 
bready than his master and master^s com- 
panioadid this week for their pleasure/^ 
At last the great, the important day 
arrived — ^and Jack Giles was weighed 
for the last time in public, and sp was 
Tom Hand, Squire Burton's rider — and 
Higb-fflood and Wildfire were, brought 
out; and the spectators' a3sem bled in the 
stand, and' about the scales, were all im;- 
patience, especially those who had bet- 
ted on either of the horses.- ^And-r 

Now Hauton ! — ^No^ Burton! — Now 

• 

High-Blood ! — - Now Wildfire \ — Now 
Jack Giles !— And^— Now, Tom Hand ! 
— resounded on all sides — ^Tbe gentle- 
Bien OQ t3^% race-groKQd were all on tiptoe 



in their stilrups; The ladies in the 
stand,^ strfetched thfeif* tiecki of snow, and 
nobody looked at thfem. — TWo men weire . 
rtttt»*oreri* and nobody took'tH^m' up. — 
Two • ladies fainted, ' and two ' gentliemen 
betted across them: Thirs w(is no time 
for nice observances-^i-Jacit Giles's spirit 
began tafldg-^and l^Am^Hand*^ judg- 
ment to /(rf^^High- Blood, on the fM 
stretch; was within «view of th6 winfiing 
post, wh^n Wildfire; quite In wind, wais 
put to hiB' speed 'hf the^ judicious Tom 
Hand' — he sprang forward, came up 
with High-Blood-^passed him — Jacle* 
Giles strove in vain to r^ain his ground 
— High-Blood- was blown, beyond the 
power of whip or spur — Wildfire reached 
the post, and Squire Burton won the 
inatch hollow. 

His friends congratulated him aqd 
themselves loudly, and extolled Tom 
Hand and Wildfire to the skies — In the 
moment of disappointment. Colonel 
Hauton, out of humor, said spmething 
that implied a suspicion of unfairness on 

VOL. I. E 
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the part of Burton or Tom Hand^ whicb: 
the honest Squire could not brook^ either 
for self or rider. He swore, *^ that his 
Tom Hand was as honest a fellow as any 
in England, and he would back him for 
suchl" — ^The Colonel, depending on his 
own and his uncle's importance, on his 
party and his flatterers, treated the 
Squire with some of the haughtiness of 
rank, which the Squire retorted . with 
some rustic English humor. The Co- 
lonel, who had not wit at will, to put 
down his antagonist, became still more 
provoked to see that such a low-born 
fellow as the Squire should and could 
laugh, and make others laugh. For the 
lack of wit the Colonel bad recourse to 
insolence, and went on from one imper- 
tinence to another, till the Squire en- 
raged, declared " that he would not be 
brow-beat by any Lord's nephew, or 
Jackanapes Colonel that ever wore a 
head, and as he spoke, tremendous in 
his ire. Squire Burton brandished high 
the British horse-whip. At this critical 
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illoment^ as it has been asserted by some 
of the bj-standers, the Colonel quailed 
and backed a few paces, but others pre- 
tend that Buckhurst Falconer poshed 
before him. — It is certain that Back- 
hurst stopped the blow, wrested the 
horse- whip from the Squire — was chal- 
lenged by him on the spot — accepted the 
challenge— fought the Squire — winged 
him — appeared on the race ground 
afterwards, and was admired by the 
ladies in public, and by his father in 
private, who looked upon the dhel and 
horse-whipping, from " which he thus 
saved his patron's nephew^ as the most 
fortunate circnmstance that could have 
happened to his son upon his entrance 
into life. 

'^ Such an advantage as this gives us ! 
Such a claim upon the Colonel — and, 
indeed, upon the whole family. Lord 
Oldborough, having no children of his 
oWd, looks to the nephew as his heir — 
and though he may be vexed now and 
then by the Colonel's extravagance, 

E2 
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and an^iy that he couW ^npt .giys thift 
^?^(^5w more of .a^ politjpal^.tmrp^ yet, 
sacli as he is^ depend upon it^ he cai> do^ 
what he pleases with Lord OIdborou£:h« 
— ^Whoever has the nephew's ear, has tit\€^ 
uncle's. heart 5 or I ^should say, whoever^, 
has the nephew's h^art, has the unol^*3 ,, 



ear."- 



** Mayn't we as well put .hearts o^t , 
of the questipn on all /sides. Sir,?'* said , 
Buckhurst. 

" Wl^h .all my hearty*' sajid hi^ fathear*. 
laughing, ** provide^, we doVt put a 
good living out of |;h^ .question on. our, 
side/'—. ' ^' "' ' ' ' c ' •• . • 

Buckhurst looked averse, and said he. 
did not know there was any such thing 
in question.— 

** No !" said his fet;her-*-" was it then 
from the pure and abstract love of being . 
horse-whipped, or shot at, that you took 
this quarrel off his hands ?" 

** Faith! 1 did it from , spirit, , pure, . 
spirit," said Buckhurst, " I ^ould not 
Stand by,. and see one who. had been my . 
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sctioolfellow liofse- whipped — noraamii it^ 
if he did not stand tiy himseTf/yet I cou^ 
not but stand Tiy fern, for youtnowTL 
was' l^here'as one of his party— arid' as*I 
backed his^ets on HtghlBlood/I could 
do Ho less than Back his 'cause alto- 
gethet.^ — ^Oh ! 1 couTd not stand by Wd 
cee a chum of ttiyown horse- whipped." 

** Wfeii, 'ihat 'was all very Spirited arid 
-geuefdU^i btit riow>'as you are something 
-too otd for "mere seliobKboy notion^/^ 
said the Commissioner—-'^ let us look a 
littte^{krtli^r> and see'wliAt we can make 
ef ft. — It*s only "a silly ' boy ish ' tVirie as 
ytfu'cotisidSr it, but 'I hope we'cari tUm 
it to 'good account/' 

''.I nevi^r thbi%ht of 'iurning it to 
account. Sir.'* — 

" Think of it ridW/' said the fathef^, a 
little provoked Vy the careless disinter- 
estedness of the son — *^ IhpfainEdglish, 
hbre'is a colonel iii His "Majesty^s service 
saved from a horse-wKfppin^ — a whole 
libbre 'family saved from dii^^racie— these 
fitfe'things riHt *fo be Ydttotteii. that is. 



\ 
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not to be forgotten, if you force people to 
remember them — otherwise • . . my word 
for it — I know the great — ^the whole 
would be forgotten in a week.-rThere- 
fore^ leave me to follow the thing up 
properly with the uncle^ and do you 
never let it sleep with the nephew . . . 
Sometimes a bold stroke^ sometimes a 
delicate touch, just as the occasion 
serves, or as may suit the company pre- 
sent .... All that I trust to your 
own address and judgment." 

" Trust nothing, Sir, to my address 
or judgment, for in these things I have 
neither. — I always act just from impulse 
and feeling, right or wrong — I have no 
talents for finesse — leave them all to 
Cunningham — that's hi$ trade, and he 
likes it luckily, and you should be con- 
tent with having one such genius in your 
family — No family could bear }; wo— *' ^ 

" Come, come, pray be serious. Buck* 
hurst. — If you have not,^r will not use 
any common sense and^^ddress to ad* 
vance yourself, leave that to me. — You 
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see how I have pushed up Cunningham 
already^ and all I ask of you is to be 
quiet^ and let me push you up." 

" Oh ! dear Sir, I am very much 
obhged to you : if that is all, I will be 
quite quiet-— so that I am not to do any 
thing shabby or dirty for it. I should 
be vastly glad to get a good place, and 
be provided for handsomely—" 

" No doubt — and let me tell you that 
many I could name, have with inferior 
claims, and without any natural con- 
nexion or relationship, from the mere 
favor of proper friends, obtained church 
benefices of much greater value, than 
the living we have in our eye .... you 
know — " 

*' I do not know, indeed," — said Buck- 
hurst, " I protest I have no living in my 
eye. 

" What ! not know, that the living of 
Chipping-Friars is in the gift of Colonel 
Hauton-^and the present incumbent has 
had one paralytic stroke already. — 
There's a prospect for you, Buckhurst l" 



" To be, frank, with you. Sir, J have 
no taiste for the church." 

"No.ltaste for wine-huudrod ^ yQ,ar, 
Buckhurst? No desire, for fortune, Mr. 
Philosopher?" 

" Pardon me, a very strong • taste for 
that. Sir — Not a bit of a philosophiSr^-«- 
As nauch iJti love with .fortune ras any 
inan,'yomig or old — ^is there no way to 
fortPDie but throfigh the.church?" — 

" None for yau so ^ure and so easy^^ 
all cirQumstances .coijisidered,"— said his 
father — ^^ I, have planned. and jset tied. ilJjj 
^d yau .ba^e nothiivg.to jdo ,hut to ,get 
yourself. ordainqd .its soon -^ -possible* J 
shall write to my friend >the Bishjop-"— fi>r 
that purpose this very night." 

•*\I,.e^t flae bog, father, that ycui will 
nqt be ^so^prQC^pitate.-r^X^pow my word^ 
Sir, I cannot go into orders. — I am aot 
. . . .inshprt^Jamnatfitforthechurch." 

Xb.e fs^ther stared ,with .au'^^rossipn^ 
bqtw^een ^i[)g6r ^ndxvstonisb«aent» 

^< Have not you gone tbroiigb the 
XJuiversihy.?" — ^« Y^ Sk . V . but .. .. • 
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but I am scarcely sober, and staid ^ and 
moral enou&:h for the church . • . Such 
a wild fellow as I am ... I really could 
not in conscience .... I would not 



,> ' 



upon any account, for any living upon 
earth, or any emolument, go into the 
church, unless I thought I could dcr ere* 
ditto it.''— 

** Arid why shoiila not you do credit 
to the church r I don t see that you jaire 
wilder than your neighbors, and need^ 
not be more scrupulous. — ^There is G — ,, 
who at your aee was wild enough, but 
he took up m time, and is now a plump 
deaii;~Theri, there is the bisnop that is 

just made. 1 remember him such a 

youth as you are. — Come, come, these 
are idle scruples. Let me hear no more, . 

my dear Buck hurst, ot your conscience. 

;; 4^ '^' h-" 't '^^' -^" 1' I 'j* ^'" •"* 
** Dear Sir, I never pleaded my con- 

science on any occasion before — You 

know that 1 am no puritan — but really 

on tins point I. have some conscience^ 

and I beg yoii not' to press me farther. — - 

Yod have bther sons — ana if you cannot 

£ 5 
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spare Cunningham, — that treasure of dU 
plomacy ! — there's John^ surely you 
might contrive to spare him for the 
church." 

" Spare him I would, and welcome 
.... But you know I could never get 
John into orders." 

"\Vhy not. Sir? John, I'll swear^ 
would have no objection to the church, 
provided you could get him a good fat; 
living." 

** But I am not talking of his objec-» 
tions. — ^To be sure he would make no ob-. 
jectibn to a good fat living, nor would 
any body in his senses, except yourself, 
— But I ask you, how I could possibly get 
your brothier John into the church-^ 
John's a dunce, — and you know it/' 

" Nobody better. Sir ; but are there 
no dunces in the church ? — ^And as you 
are so good as to think that I'm no 
wilder than my neighbors, you surely 
will not say that my brother is more a 
dunce than his neighbors. — Put him 
into- the hands of a clever grinder, o\ 
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crammer^ and they would soon cram the 
necessary portion of latin and greek into 
him, and they would get him through 
the university for us readily enough ; and 
a degree once obtained, he might snap his 
fingers at latin and greek all the rest of 
his life. — Once lo orders, and he might 
sit down upon his fat living, or lie down 
content, all his days, only taking care 
to have 'some poor devil of a cUrate up 
and about, doing duty for him/' 

** So I find you have no great scruples 
for your brother, whatever you may 
have for yourself/* • . . . *' Sir, I am 
not the keeper of my brother's consci- 
ence.— Indeed, if I were, you might 
congratulate me in the words of Sir 
B. R. upon the possession of a sinecure 
place." 

' ^' It is a pity, Buckhurst^ that you 
cannot use your wit lor yourself as well 
as for other people. Ah ! Buckhurst ! 
Buckhurst ! you will, I fear, do worse 
ia the world than any of your brothers,, 
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for wits a^re always untuciyr^Sbiup* 
sighted enough id every thiog else, but 
blind » stone bKnd to their own mtejrest* 
f^Wit IS folly, when one is talking of 
serious busimsss/' 

" Well, my dear faAker* 4e agreeable, 
and I will not be witty. — In fact, ia 
downright earoi^st, the sum total of the 
business is, that I have a great desire to 
go into tbe army, and I entreat yon to 
procure me a commission.^' 

'' Then the sum total of the business 
ia, that I will not, for I cannot dMard to 
purcha&e you a commission, and to 
mamtain you in the army — " 

** But by using interest, perhaps. Sir,'* 
«*^said Bttckhu£st 

<^ My interet^ must be all for your 
brother John ; for I tell you I can do 
nothing else ior bim but pitt him into 
the army. — He's a dunce. — I mnst get 
him a coo«misai0n, md then, I have done 
with hi»i." 

<' I wish. I was a dunee,'^ said Buck* 
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huvst^ si^inS) '^ for then I might rgo 
into the sfmy^^-inste^d of beii^ forced 
into the church.^' 

" There's so force up<m your inclina- 
tions^ Bockborst," said his father in ^ 
soft tone I — ^^ I dntj show jou^ that it is 
iinpossibie I shbold maintafn you in the 
army^ and^ thehefi^re^ beg you to pat the 
army out of your head. And I dbn't 
well seis what etse you could do. Yoe. 
have not applicatien enough for the bar> 
nor have I any friends among the attor* 
neys except Sharpe^ who, between you 
and me, might take your dinners^ and 
leave you wiihotit a brief afterwards. — 
You have talents, I grant,'* continued 
the Commi^ioner, ^^ and if you had but 
^plication, and if your uncle the judge 
bad not died last* year ■ '* 

'^ Oh, Sir> he is dead, and we can't 
help it," interrupted Buckhurst. — << And 
as for me, I nerer had, and never shall 
have, any applieation. — So pray put the 
bar out of your mind." 

" Very cavalier indeed ! — but 1 will 
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make you serious at once, Buckhursti 
' — You have nothing to expect from my 
death — I have not a farthing to leave 
you-*-my place, you know, is only for 
life— your n[iother's fortune is all in an- 
nuity, and two girls to be provided for— ^ 
and to. live as we must live — up to and 
beyond my income— shall have nothing 
to leave.— —Though you are my eldest 
son, you see it 4s in vain to look to my 
death — so into the church you must ga, 
or* be a beggar— and get a living, or 
starve.— Now I have done—" concluded 
the Commissioner, quitting his son ; 
<* and 1 leave you to think of what has 
been said/' 

Buckhurst thought and thought, but 
still his interest and his conscience were 
at variance, and he could not bring him*, 
self either to be virtuous or vicious 
.enough, to comply with his father's 
wishes.-— He could not decide to go into 
the church merely from interested mo- 
tives, — from that His conscience revolted 
r«nhe co«ld not determine to ms^ke hrm^ 
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self fit to do credit to the sacred profefr- 
ision; against this his habits and his 
love of pleasure revolted. He went to 
his brother John, to try what could be 
done with him. Latin and greek were 
insuperable objections with John, be^ 
sides, though he had a dull imagination 
in general, John's fancy had been smit* 
ten with one bright idea of an epau* 
lette, from which no considerations, fra^ 
ternal, political, moral, or religious, could 
distract . his attention. — His genius, he 
said, was for (he army, and into the 
^rmy he would go. — So to his genius^ 
Bujpkhurst, in despair, was obliged to 
leave him.-r-The Commissioner neglected 
not to push the claim which he had 09 
Colonel Hauton„ and he chose his time 
so well, when proper people were by, 
and when the Colonel did not wish to 
bave the Squire, and the horse- whip, and 
the duel brought before the public, that 
be obtained, if not a full acknowledg;: 
pient of obligation, a fvotnise of doing 
8tny thing and every thing in his powei; 



for his friiettd Buckhurst.-^Any Ihmg 
and ieVery tWfe^, Were indefinite, un'sktis- 
fectory tertns, arid the Comihissioheip, 
bold iii dealing with \\ie timid temper of 
the Colonel, thotigh he had been cau- 
tious with the determined character of, 
ttie fatifcle, pressed his poiht— named the - 
living of Chippirtg-Friars-^show^d how, 
well he Woiild be satisfied, And how well: 
he could repre^eht tfiatters, jif the pr6mise 
wk^^iten^ and )4t th^ i^sime tithe, niade 
it understood how loudly he could com- 
plain, and how dtsgrdcefiil his com? 
plaints ixiight ptowe to this Oldborbugh 
felmily, ifhiisl son was treated \vith ingra- 
^tiide. THfe Colonel particularly dread- 
(&A that h^ ibhould he suspected of want 
of sj^mt, atld thdt hi^ itncle shodld have 
th^ trarisaciidh laid beforfe hitn in thii 
improper point o^ View. — He pondered 
for £( few mdiHferits', ^hd the promise tot 
ihe living of Chipping-i^riars wsis giv6n, 
— ^The Cofrfimissioher, secure of this, next 
returned to the potnt v^ith his sdn, and 
absolutdy in^isrt^A upon' his • • . going into 
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ordei^s. Buckhfirst;, «nvh0 bad tried 'wit 
and raillery ki ' vaio, nrow tried p^sua- 
sion and earnest entreaties^ - bat these 
were equally fruitless ;' Ms father ^ though 
an easy^ good-natured man, exce]^t whet^ 
bis favprite plans were crossed, was pe- 
resnpto?y^ and witfawt ixsing "harsh 
words^ be employed^ the harshest Miea« 
sores to fonra bts sin^s ^compliaMe. 
Buokhurst bad eodCtfacted^some debts «it 
the Ufiiversity, nMe t>f any gri^t oon- 
ii<3quenee, but 'sueh ^as < he c<mM not pay 
immedtlitdyi^'^^flie ^b^ iiie had 'laid 
«iid lost upon 'Hq^Biood 'were ^Ito tto 
be provided fi»r;''dQArt9%>f'tonor «im«^ed 
precedency^ and must be diredtiy dis^ 
4}faarged. His ftltbisr /positively refused 
to assist hhn, -exSceipt 'upon cdndiCkm ^ 
bis eomplianoe with his^wisbes^^ idid #6 
&r ^FOtti ^•ffofdiiig hiln 'any 'iHealls ^ 
settling withcbis^Gsfordtcreditol's, ^tlhifts 
beeki ipro^voed, Ikdm ^be CtotitfoissiiMter^is 
prmiate taaswers to ^«onle^^Ub&tr aj^ifli^ 
catioM, ^at be ndt oii[|)ririsilii^ €b ^ptiljr 
a feitfaing for ttfj» iMis hm ^rmHri^ed 
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the creditors to threaten him in the 
strongest manner with the terrors of law 
and arrest. Thus pressed and embaN 
rassed, the young man, who had many 
honorable and religious sentiments, and 
.genuine feelings, but no power of ad- 
hering to principle or reason> was mi« 
serable beyond expression one hour— 
.and the next he became totally forgetful 
that there was.aipiy thing to be thought 
.of but the amusement of the moment.-^ 
Incapable of coming to any serious :de'<^ 
cision, be walked up and down his room 
talking, partly to himself, and partly, for 
want of a better compaiuon, to his bro- 
ther John. ■ 

^^ So I most pay Wall is to morrow, or 
he'll arrest me. — ^And I must give my 
father an answer about the church to 
xiight^^for he writes to the BishM>p— and 

will w?iit no longer. ^Oh! hang iti 

hang it, John 1 what the denl shall I 
do ? — !D^y father won't pay a farthing 
for me, unless I go into the church }'' 

^* Well th^p, why can't you go into 
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the church," said John — " since you are 
through the University the worst is over ?" 

^^ But I think it so wrong, so base .... 
for money. • .for emolument. . • I cannot do 
it. . . I am not fit for the church — ^I know 
I shall disgrace it" — said Buckburst^ 
striking his forehead — I cannot do it ... . 
I can not — it is against my conscience." 

John stopped, as he was filling his 
shooting-pouch, and looked at Buck* 
hurst (his mouth half open), with an 
expression of surprise at these demon** 
strations of sensibility. He had somd 
sympathy for the external symptoms oi 
pain which he saw in his brother, but 
no clear conception of the internal 
cause. 

^ '' Why, Buckhurst," Said he~" if 
you cannot do it, you can't you know, 
Buckhurst ;— bi|t I don't see why ' you 
should be a disgrace to the church more 
than another — as my father says.— ^If I 
was but through the Vnifersity, I bad 
^lieve go into the church as not — that*» 
all I can say.TrAnd if my ge/xius was 
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not for the military lihe, there^s tebthlng 
I should relish 'belter than the living of 
Chippitig- Friars, 'I'to -sure.-^Tlie only 
thing" that I see against it is/ that tbdt 
paralytfc incumbent may live many 'a 
year.i-^dt, theti, you get your debts 
paid how by only ^oitfg ihto orders, arid 
HiatVa greWp'oirit . . . . but if it goes 
ttgaittst'ybur^ct)riscietoce-^you*know 5est, 
-i-if you can't— yioucan't/^— 

"After all, Icah't go' to jail— :! can't let 
myi^erfbe^rrestifea— I cfin't starve— I cati^t 
be n beggAr," said ^Btadkhufit,— « ' arid. 
its yttU 6Ay, I ihbuld be so cfasy if these 
eufsed tfebts wefe'^atd — and if I 'got this 
lirvittg of nirie-hbndr^' ^ 'year, how colri- 
fortable I should be. — ^Then I cobld 
inai'ry, by Jove-j and I'd prdpose * di- 
rectly forCarolitte Perdy, forl*m 'con* 
foundedly in love i*ith faer^-^such a 
flweet-ljempered ^good creature T-^riot let 
girl so much admired ! Col. Htf iitdh^^ 
and Cr— and P. arid 1!)— asked hie^ 
-^* Who is that Jpretty girlP'^Slte tier* 
tipnly is a Tery prttty girf.'*^ 



** She c^t^inly is," repeated John.-- 
^ TjjiisL d^vij. of a f€^l9iY^^o€[ver cleans my- 

. '* Nqj^j^rqgularly handspn^ neither^** 
py^-^Aie^^^BugJkhurst.— T^But, aS; Hautcm 
says, fascinating . and xiew, and a , new 
fac^ in public . is a gre^t matter.-H— 
Siic^^a fashiQuableiiloakiiig. figqr? i toor-. 
though she hasnol:>c^^g?g a^f yefcr-danceia 
cha^jj^gly-f-wpuld^.d^fice, diviciely^ if 
«l^o. would let her|fe]^;9ut*-^and. sha. sings- 
and plays lik^ sx^ angj^, fifty . times h^tr^ 
tet tl^^p ^^R ,*^9>oPWV>^5f siatfrsj.who 
have jbeei^ , at it &oi:p; th^f cradles,^ with 
all^the Signoq: Sq^ql^m»t thejr eJbowi^T— . 
Caroline ]^^rQy:fievfif{ exhibits. Jn; public. 
—The mother doe^not Jike it^ I sup- 
pose/' 

** So I suppof^e^V saifi JobjI.— f* Curse 
thisflipt! — lAinitsarf I growing woi^ and 
worse every day — ^I wonder what in th0 
world are bc^com^of §11 the^ good .flints 
tlrerei 9se^ to ber-r—" . 

** Very uqj||^e| our.motlier> I am pure*' 
— conti^ped :Buc]|f:hwst.( — ** There are. 
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Georgiana and Bell at all the parties and 
concerts as regularly as any of the pro- 
fessors, standing up in the midst of the 
singing men and women^ favoring the 
public in as fine a bravura style, and 
making as ugly faces as the best of them. 
-*-Do you remember the Italian's com- 
pliment to Miss ****** ? — « I vish, 

MisSj I had your assurance.^' ^ 

^^ Very good, ha ! — very fair, faith," ' 
said John—" do you know what I*ve 
done with my powder-horn ?**•— 

" Not I — put it in the oven, may be, * 
to dry," said Buckhurst.— '* Btit as I 
was saying of my dear Caroline V . .' . My 
Caroline ! ■ She is not mine yet." 
-*• Very true," said John. 
•* Very true ! Why, John, you are 
erfdugh to provoke a saint !" 

" I was agreeing with you, I thought," * 
said John. 

•** But nothing is so provoking as al- 
ways agreeing with one — and I can tell 
you, Mr. Verytrue, that though Caro- 
line Percy is not mine yet, I have ne* 
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vertheless a little suspicion, that, such 
even as I am, she might readily be 
brought to love, honor, and obey me." 

•' I don't doubt it, for I never yet 
knew a woman that was not ready 
enough to be married" — quoth John.— - 
^% But this is not the right ramrod after 
alL"— 

" There you are wrong, John, on the 
other side," said Buckhurst — " for I 
can assure you. Miss Caroline Percy is 
not one of your young ladies who would 
marry any body. And even though she 
might like me, I am not at all sure that 
she would marry me — ^for obedience to 
the best of fathers might interfere." 

^'There's the point," said John,— «• 
*' for thereby hangs the fortune, and it 
would be a deused thing to have the girl 
without the fortune." ' • 

*^ Not so deused a thing to me, as 
you think," said Bockhurst, laughing-^ 
^* for poor as I am, I can assure you, the 
fortune is not my object-— I am not a 
mercenary dog.*' 
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'^ By, tht by," cried John—** now - 
yeu talk of dogf^ .... I wish to Heaven 
abovei you faadnot given away that fine- 
puppy of imine. to that foolish old man, 
w^^. never; was out a shooting in his 
days,' the dog's just as much thrown 
away, asiifyou had drowned hvm. — Nbw, 
do you know, if I had had the making * 

of thati puj^p y ^ ' ' 

— r?—*' Puppy r* * exclaimed Butefc- 



h^fs% — ^^ is it possible! you can be think-» 
ing of a pU(Ppy,t.Jobn, when I am taik-^ 
iilg toj.you.of what is of so mtich con-» 
seq^wno^?-^When • the whole happiness ^ 
ot^my. life is at stake?"* » - 
" Staba !^W«11, but what can I - 



do.inorerr' saidJohn^^^f have not I been 
standing ^ere. this* half hour. -with my 
gun in: my hand'. this ii nedayv listening - 
to you prosing about I don-t know ' 

wfeftt ?;'^ 



^i«*i 



■•"^ 



** That's thp very thing I complain 
ofnrrthatyou^^o.'not know what*^a pret<- 
ty-brptbertl" said Buckfaurst. 

John made no further reply, but left 
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the room, sullenly, wbistling as he 
went. 

Left to his own cogitations. Buck- 
hurst fell into a reverie upon the charms 
of Caroline Percy, and upon the pro- 
bable pleasure of dancing with her at 
the race-ball ; after this, he recurred to 
the bitter recollection, that he must de- 
cide -about his debts, and the church. 
A bright idea came into his mind, that 
he .might, have recourse to Mr. Percy, 
and, perhaps, prevail upon him to per- 
suade his father not to force him to a 
step, which he could not reconcile either 
to his conscience or his inclination. — 
No sooner tbopght than doneC — He 
called for bis horse, and rode as hard as 
he could to Percy- Hall. —When a boy, 
he had been intimate in the Percy fa- 
mily j but he had been long absent at 
school and at the University j they had 
seen him only during the vacations, and 
since his late return to the country. 
Though Mr. Percy could not entirely ap- 
prove of his character, yet he thought 
VOL. I. F 
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Ibere were many good points about 
Buckhurst; the frankness and candor 
with ^hfdh he now }aid his whole mind 
atid all his affairs open to him — debts — 
lore — fears -r- hopes -r^ follies — &uUs — 
without reserve or extenuation, mterested 
Mr. Percy in his favor. — ^Pitying his dis- 
tress, and admiring the motives ifrom 
whic^ he acted, Mr. Percy said, <* that 
though he had no right to interfere ta 
Mr. Talooner's iamily affairs, y^ that 
iie pould, and would, so far assist Suck- 
hufst, as to lend him the money for 
which he was immediately pressed, that 
he might not be driven by necessity to 
go into that professioD, which ought to 
be embraced only irom the highest and 
psifest motives.' - Biickburst thanked him 
with transpoi^ts of gratitude for this ge- 
ACFOUs l»ndf>^s, which was far beyond 
his ^xpeota^tioDS, and which, indeed^ 
had aever entered into his hopes. Mr. 
Percy eeized the moment when the 
ypuqg man*6 m^ind ^as waiwed with 
^od feebngt, io endeavor to bring hin| 
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to seritms tliooghts and ratiomil determi- 
aatioM idboQt his fatnre Kfe. He re^ 
pfeisented^ tbaik it wais unreasonaMe to 
^pe^ that his fidher shoiiM let him go 
iato the armj, when he had received an ^ 

edikcatton to prepare himself for a pf o<* 
fe^sion^ in which his literary tsdeots 
might be of a^antage l>oth to himself 
and his family ; that Mr. Falconer was 
901; rich enough to forward two of lik 
sons m the army; that if Buckhurst, 
from conscietittotts molnfTes^ declined the 
provision which his father had in view 
fcr htm in tlie church, he was bonnd to 
exert himsdf to obtain an independent 
mainfceoance in another I'me of life — that 
he had talents which woald sncceed at 
the bar, if lie had apptioation and perse- 
veraiDQe sufficient to go through the ne- 
cessary drudgeary at the cornmencement 
of iiie study of tlie ktw.-^ 

Here Bnckhurst groaned.— But Mr. 
Percy oh)BerMd, ^ that tliere was no^ 
other way of proving that he acted jfrom^ 
conscientious MOti?es reepeetii^lg ihe^ 

P 2 
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churchy for otherwise it would appear, 
that he preferred the army only because 
be fancied it would afford a life of idle- 
ness and pleasure. — That this would also 
be his only chance of -winning the ay;^- 
probation of the object of his affections, 
and of placing himself in a situation in 

which he could marry.- Buckhursty 

who was capable of being strongly in- 
fluenced by good motives, especially 
from one who had obliged him; instant- 
\y^ and in the most handsome manner, 
acknowledged the truth and justice of 
Mr. Percy's arguments, and declared 
that he was ready to begin tlte study of 
the law directly, if his father would con- 
sent to it 5 and that he would submit to 
any drudgery rather than do what he 
felt to be base and wrong, Mr. Percy, 
at his earnest request, applied to Mr. 
Falconer, and with all the delicacy that 
was becoming, claimed the right of re- 
lationship to speak of Mr. Falconer's 
fsimily affairs, and told him what he had 
ventured to do about Buckhurst's debts ; 
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and what the young man noir wished 
for himself. — ^The Copimissioner. looked 
much disappointed and vexed. 

" The bar !" cried he— " Mr. Percy, 
you don't know him as well as I do. I 
will- answer for it, he.wiU never go 
through with it — and then be is to 
change his profession againi— *and all 
the expense and all the trouble is to fall 
on me ! — ^and I am to provide for him at 
last! — In all probability, by the time 
Buckhurst knows his own mind, the pa* 
r^y tic ipcumbpnt wiU . be dead, and the 
living of Chipping* friars given away. — 
And where am I to .find, nine hundi:ed 
a year, I pray you, at a minute's notice, 
lor this conscientious voutb> wboj by 
that time, will tell me his scruples were 
all nonsense, and thai I should havie 
known better than to listen to them. 
Nine hundred a year does not come in 
a man's way at every turn of his. life s — 
and if he gives it up now it is not my 
£iult, let him look to the consjequenQes.!' 

Mr. Percy replied, ^< that Bpckhnrst 
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bad declared himself ready to abid^ by 
the conseqatnioeS) atid that he prcmiiMd 
he would wsvtt «ottip)aifiif of Ae fe« he 
had chosen for himnelf, iniafth less re- 
proach his fath&t for hb cOibf^ance» 
and that he was vdsolute to iMkintam 
himself at the bar/' 

*• Yes 5 very im^.-^And ho* lottg 
will it be bdbre he makes nine hnndred 
a year at t^e bar?'* 

Mr. Percy, who knew tibat none but 
-worldly oonsideratioiit made any nn- 
pressioB upon this father^ suggested that 
he would ha?e to maifitain bis son dur- 
ing the life of the paralytic incuinbeiit, 
and the expense <^ Buckhurt«'& bei&g at 
the bar would not probably be greater ; 
and though it might be several years bd- 
fbfre he could make nine hundred or, 
perhaps^ one hundred a year, at the 
bar, yet that if he succeeded, which, 
with Buckhurst'sf talents, nothing but 
the want of penseteraoce could prevent, 
he might make nine thousand a year by 
the pro£tesionH)rthe law, — more than in 
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th€ tecrpe of hnman probability, ittid 
with all tiie putronage hfi9 fiither's wi'- 
dteea could procoM, h^ oould IMpe t(i» 
obtain in the church. 

•' Well, let him try--let hii» *iy/' 
repeated the CommisMonir, who, ve3Md; 
as he was, did not choose to mo the risk 
of disdbligiiig Mr. Percj, losing k gdod 
match Ibr his son^ br undergoing the 
scandid of it's being known that he forOedt 
bts soti into the church. 

FiHT Obtainilig this odn«»t, ho#«vl!t 
rj^uctaintly giianted 1^ th^CoDEimi^ioner, 
BvtkhursI warmljr thdtiked' Mr. Pet cy^ 
who made one condition with MtBj fhttfr 
be would go up to Mfwn liiiM^ately to 
QOinnieiiG^ bis sludieSi 

This BnckhUrst finihfaHy ^Ottiftted fo 
do, Mftd oinly inhered perMisstioit to 4^ 
ohure \m attucbment to» GarOliriO.^^^d- 
roline was at tliss tiiiie iMt qnj^le eigb^ 
tedn, too y^mng^ her fether^ said, id 
tbihk o£ farming any seridu^ongage^nieM^ 
even were it with a person. mkeiA Id hw 
in fisrtuue and in evwy M^ riUpMt^ — 
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Buckhurst declared^ that he had no 
idea of endeavoring, even to obtain 
from Miss Caroline Percy, any promise 
or engagement. — He had been treated, 
he said, too generously by her father, to 
attempt to take any step without his 
entire approbation. 

He knew he was not, and could not, 
for many years, be in circumstances 
that would enable him to support a 
daughter of Mr. Percy's in the station to 
which she was, by her birth and fortune, 
entitled.-— All .he asked, he repeiated, 
was, to be permitted to declare to her 
his passion... 

.Mr. Percy thought it was more pru- 
dent to let it be declared openly than to 
have it secretly suspected, therefore he 
coi^ented to this request, trusting much 
to Buckhurst's honor and to Caroline's 
prudence.— Even at this early age she 
had rais<^d in the minds of those who 
knew her. best a confidence in her judg- 
ment and discretion. 

To this first declaration of love Caro* 
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line listened with a degree of comporare^ 
which astonished andmorttfied her lover. 
He had flattered himself that, at. leasts 
her vanity or pride would have been ap* 
parently gratified . by her conqoeit.-— 
Bat there was none of the flutter of va- 
nity in her manner, nor any of the re* 
pressed satisfaction of pride. There was 
in her looks and words only simplicity 
and dignity. — She began by. assuring 
Buckhurst, that, she knew nothing. of 
love, and that she wished, whilst, she 
was still so young, to keep her affections 
disengaged. She said, that she was. at 
present occupied hs4>pily in . various 
ways, endeavoring to improve herself, 
and that she should be sorry to have her 
mind turned from these; pCirsuitss she 
desired to secure. time to compare aad 
judge of her own taste$^ and of the. cha* 
racters of others, before, she should mak^ 
any engagement, or form an. attachment 
on which the happiness of her life musk 
depend. She said, she was equally de- 
sirous to keep herself free, and to avoid 

F5 
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iqjuring the happiness of the raftn who 
had honored her by his preference: 
therefore die requested he would discon- 
tinue a p«rsttit^ which shf t:oiild not en- 
ooorage him to hope tebuld ever be buo- 
cassfaI.«^]jong before the time whea she 
should think it prudent to marry > even 
if she were to meet with a character per- 
fectly suited to hers^ she ho)>ed tliat her 
cousin^ Buckhorst^ would . be united to 
some woman who would be. able to re- 
turn his affection. 

The manter hi which all this was said 
convinced Buckhurst, that she spoke the 
plain and exact truth. From the ease 
and frankness with which she had ht^ 
therto conversed with him^ he had flat- 
tered himself, that it would not be difB^ 
cult to prepossess her heart in his favor ; 
but now, when be saw the same ease 
and simplicity unchanged ih her manner^ 
be was convinced that be had been n{i9* 
taken. — ^He had still hopes that in time 
he might make an impression upon her, 
and he urged that she was not yet suf- 
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fiei^ntly aciqimntedi with has okamcter 
to'be able to judgv whctbcv or ttot k 
would suit hefs. She SneMy tald hiife 
^ $be thcmtgbt of hnti, and in dohtg so 
impressed him with the cdovietfon^ that 
sbe fasd both ditceraed tho taer^BuA 
dBiicoYeted the deftcta of his chilraciter t 
she gate faim back a i e^nsentatMKa ' of 
bimsdfy \thich fae ftH to be etac*ly Jwt^ 
afad yet wbich straek bzia with aU Htm 
fofce of notek J. 

'' It is mTsetf^'-^he exclainyed-^ Bat 
I Derer knear n^yielf titt ao#*' 

He had sleeli pdeasrore in liearlitg Ca^ 
roline speak of him» that he wished eMtt 
to bdae ker i^peak of bishdblb^o^ these 
bcf woidd^ lioweter^ ! baae bans bettar 
pleiaedy if slwhadspokeawilh Iteacahnk* 
ater and ndtdgaaiee 

^ She ia a gt eat way froas lote aa yet^^ 
thought Backhurst. — ^' It ia abt orii s biB y^ 
ihak with t»awcni aad laowiedge on all 
other subjeeta ao far above her age^ Ae 
Aovii kiiow so little etfenr of the Mm^ 
aam Imogasige of seatiaieiiW^Tery e» 
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traordinaryi that with so much kindaess^» 
and such an amiable disposition, - she 
should have so little sensibility/' — 

The novelty of this insensibility, and 
of thi^ perfect simplicity, so unlike all. 
he had observed in. the manners, and. 
minds of other . young ladies to whom he 
bad been accustomed,' had, however^ a 
great effect upon her lover. The open - 
Bess and unaffected serenity of Caroline's 
countenance at this moment appeared. 
to him more charming, than any other 
thing he hid ever beheld in the most 
finished coquet, or the most fashionable 
beauty. , 

What a divine creature she will be a 
few years hence! thought be. — ^Tbe 
time will come, when Love may waken 
this Psyche ! — ^And what glory it would 
be to me to produce to the world such 
perfection I*— 

With, these mixed ideas of love and 
glory, Buckhurst took leave of Caroline i 
still he retained hope in spite of her calm 
and decided refusaL He knew the 
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power of constant attentions, and the 
display of ardent passion, to win the fe- 
male heart. He trusted also in no slight 
degree to the reputation he had already 
acquired of being a favorite with the 
hkf sex« 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BucKHURST Falconer returned to 

Percy-Hall. 

He came provided with something 
like an excuse-^He had business — Hisr 
father had desired him^ to ask Mr. Per- 
cy to take charge of a box of family pa- 
pers for him, as he apprehended, that, 
when he was absent from the country, 
his steward had not been as careful of 
them as he ought to have been.— • 

Mr. Percy willingly consented to take 
charge of the papers, but he desired, that, 
before they were left with him, Buckhurst 
should take a list of them. 

Buckhurst was unprepared for thii 
task. 

His head was intent on a ball and on 
Caroline. — However he was obliged to un- 
dergo this labor, and when he had finished 
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it^ Mr« Percy, who happened tb be pre- 
paring some new leases of considerable 
farms^ was so. bnsy, in tlie mtdat of his 
papers,, that there was no such thtng as 
toQching upon the subject of the bail.**- 
At length the ladies of the family iq»- 
peai^d, and all the parchments were at 
last ottt of the way^^'-^Buckhnrit began 
npon his r^ business^ and said he meant 
to (felay going to town a few days longer^ 
because there was to be a bail, early 
in the etisuing week,--*-'' Nothing mom 
natural," said Mr. Percy, << than to wish 
to go toabaIl> — ^yet," added be, gtavely, 
^' when a nian of honor gives his pn>- 
mise that nothing shall prevent him fW»;n 
commencing his studies immediately, I 
did not expect that! the first tempta- 
tion *— *- 

"dh! my dear M#* Percy,'! sai4 
Buckhnrst, endearoring to laugh away 
the displeasure, or rather the disappoint- 
ment which he saw vk Mn Percy's, coun- 
tenance — ^^ A few days can make no dif* 
ference/' 
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Only the difference of a teitn^'' saicf 
.Mn Percy, *' and the difference between 
promising andperforniing. — Yon thought 
me unjust yesterday, when I told you 
that I feared you would pref<^r present 
amusement to future happiness/.' — 

f^ Amusement !" — exclaimed. Buck- 
hurst, turning suddenly towards Caro- 
line, '' Do you imagine that is my ob- 
ject V* — then approaching her, he said in 
a low voice, *' It is a natural mistake for 
you to make. Miss Caroline Percy — for 
you — who know nothing of love/ Amuser 
ment ! — It is not amusement that detains 
me — Can you think I would stay for sl 
ball, unless I expected to meet yon 
there?" > 

. <* Then I will not go,'* said Caroline,-— 
** It would be coquetry to meet yau 
there, when, as I thought, I had dis- 
tinctly explained to you yesterday—" 

" Oh ! don't repeat that," interrupted 
Buckhurst, ^' a lady is never bound to 
remember what she sa^d yesterday-r-es- 
pecially if it were a cruel sentence ; I 
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hope hereafter you will change your 
mind — ^Let me live npon hope/' . 

** I never will give any false hopes/* 
said Caroline^ ** and since I cannot add to 
your happiness^ I will take care not to 
diminish it. I will not be the causeof 
your breaking your promise io my fa- 
ther : I m\\ not be the means of tempt- 
ing you to lower yourself in his opinion 
1 will not go to this ball." 



Buckhurst smiled, went on with some 
common-place raillery about crudity, and 
took his. leave, fancying that Caroline 
could not be in earnest in her threat, as 
he called it. — As his disobedience would 
have the excuse of love, he thought he 
might venture to transgress the letter of 
the promise. 

When the. time came he went to the 
ball, almost certain that Caroline would 
break her resolution, as he knew that she 
had never yet been at a public assembly, 
and it was natural that one so sure of 
being admired would be anxious to be 
seqn.-r-^Hi)^ surprise and disappoint* 
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ment were great when no Caroline zip^ 
peared. 

He asked Rosainodtl if her mtet was 
iioti weH ? 

*« Perfectly well"— . 

" Then why is not she ftere f " 

** Don't yott reeoUect her telKHg you 
that she would not coiM y* 

'' Yes: hot I did not think she was itft 
earnest." 

^' How little you kwm of Carolint/' 
AqiUled Rosamond^ <* if yon isnagino that 
CLlher in ttifles, or ia mattera of co:rt&s^ 
qnence^ she woQhi say one thhig and do» 
another/' 

'^ I feel/' said Bttckfaurst, eobring, 
^ wha& tifiat etnpfaasid oa vhe means,. 
But I did not think you would have rew 
fNToacfaedime so seretely. I thought my 
Odiisin Rosamojftd was nay fridnd/" 

*- So I am-'^bui no4 a friend to your 
feriltst" 

** Sttrdy it is no great cnme i» a 
y^ag man to like going to a bolt betior 
Unan i^g to tiie Ten^plc^^Sot I am 
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reaUy coflcerned/' cD^tinaed BiiokhArst^ 
*^ that I have deprived Mi9» Cacdtae 
Percy of tbe pkaslure of being burre to 
night . . . And this was tA bahre iMen 
her first appearaBce in p«kUio <^ , ..i am 
quite sorry." 

< ' Caroline is not at ail ipfipatien t U> ap^ 
pear in public; and as to the pleasttreof 
being at a ball» it costs her little ta sacri- 
fice that, or any (Measure of her owHj fw 
the advantage of ot^iers/' 

'^ Whex^ Miss Carolme Percy 9m4 
something about ro^ falling in her firther's 
opinion for such a trifle, I coujd not gueas^ 
that she was serious.** 

/< She does not^'* replied I^oeamMd^ 

}*. think it a trifle to br^ak a pco^. 

* ft 
mise. 

Buckhorst looked at his watolvi— ^' Th« 

mail-coach will pass through this tsowA 

in an hour. It shall take loe to Ixuaidoa 

— Good bye — ^I tvill ziot stay another 

fnomentr-^I am gone; I w)sfa I hadgon^ 

yesterday^-rPfay^ my dear^ good Rosar 

mond^ say sp for m^ to Qaroline"— - ; 
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At this moment a beautiful youn^ 
lady, attended by a large party, entered 
the ball-room — Buckhurst stopped to in- 
quire who she was. — 

*' Did you never see my sister before ?** 
replied Colonel Hauton, — ^* Oh I must 
introduce you, and you shall dance with 
her." 

'^ You do me a great deal of honor .... 
I shall be very happy .... that is, I 
should be extremely happy .... only 
unfortunately I am under a necessity of 
setting off immediately for London .... 
I*m afraid I shall be late for the mail • . . • 
Goodnight." 

Buckhurst made an effiort as he spokfe^ 
to pass on, but Colonel Hauton, bursting 
into one of his horse-laughs, held him 
fast by the arm, swore he must be drunk» 
for that he did not know what he wits 
saying or doing. 

<^ Commissioner Falconer, who now 
came up, whispered to Buckhurst^ '^ 
you mad? You can't refuse . 
you'll affront for ever 



. • . . 
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' «< I can't help it," said Buckhurst^ 
—I'm sorry for it — I cannot help it/' — 

He still kept on his way towards the 
door. 

*' But," expostulated the Commission- 
er, following him out, — "you can surely 
stay — ^be introduced, and pay yoiir com- 
pliments to the young lady .... you are 
time enough for the mail. Don't aifront 
people for nothing, who may be of the 
greatest use to you." 
* f But, my dear father, I don't want 
people to be of use to me." . 

*^ Well, at any rate turn back just to 
see what a charming creature Miss Hau- 
ton is ! — Such an entree— So much the 
ait of a woman of fashion ! — Every eye 
rivetted. — ^The whole room in admiration 
of her ?"^ 

" I did not see any thing remarkable 
about her," said Buckhurst, turning back 
A^ look at her again, — *« If you think I 
ishould affront • ... I would not really 
aSront Hauton, who. has always beea, $o 
civil to me ... . Til go and be intro- 
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dmcttd and pay my compliments^ since 
yeii say it is necessary^-^Bat I shall net 
8tay &ve minutes." 

Buckhurst returned to be introduced 
to Miss Hanton. This yoimg lady was 
so beautiful that ^he would, in ail proba* 
bilily, hare attracted general attention^ 
even if she liad not been the sister of a 
man of Colonel Hauton's fbrtnne> and the 
niece ef a nebleman of Lord Oldborough's 
political consequence; but undoubtedly 
these eirciinQstancea much intreaMd the 
power of her charms orer the imagina*^ 
tions of her admlnsrs. AH tbie gentle- 
men at this baU were ttnanimipua in de» 
ebriog that she wae a mo^ jRucinatmg 
oneatnre. Bacfchuarat f^aloonerand GodU 
firey Percy were introidiioed te her nearly 
at the same time.-^Godfrey askedt her to 
dance^*<^a!id Btackhnrsl cwid not help 
sle^yix^ to see hew die daneeil*^She 
dattced so graeelujly» tlwt urbile he 
thought he kui stajred only five minutes^ 
be ddeyed a quarter of an bttair. ! Matty 
genklenaen were amfaStious of the h<mof 
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of Mias I|a«ttoii*s hand for the next two 
daacQs. 9ut to their dirappMatment 
she declined dancing any more : and 
tfaftBgfa Bttci^hurst Falconer had deter- 
mined iiQt to have sta3^ nor 'to dance 
with her, yet an undefimable peryerst 
cmioaity indaeed him to delay a few 
minutes^ to determine whether «he con«- 
verted as well as ^e danced* The sownd 
of her voice was sweet and soft, and 
ihere was ap air of la(pg«»or in her whole 
persea and manner, with an apparent 
indifference to general admiration, which 
charmed Oodfrey Percy, especially m^ 
he perceived that ebe could be animated 
^ hiB cpnvertatioii. To fiUeJc^bitrst's 
wit she listened with politeness, but ob- 
viously without interest. — Buckhorst 
looked at his watch agaiji^—- l^ut it was 
now too late for the mail. — Rosumond 
was smrprised to se^ him atill in Mie ball- 
room .<*«^He laid aJM the blame on his 
^her, aad pleaded that he was detained 
% parental orders' which he could not 
disobey.— He sat beside Itosamond at 
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supper> and used much eloquence Ito 
convince her> that he bad obeyed against 
his will. 

. In the mean time Grodfrey^ seated next 
to his fair partner, became every moment 
more and more sensible of the advantages 
of his situation. Towards the end of sup<- 
per, when the buz of general conversa- 
tion increased, it happened that some- 
body near Miss Hauton spoke of a mar- 
riage that was likely to take place in the 
fashionable world, and all who thought 
themselves, or who wished to be thought 
good authoritiesy began to settle how it 
Would be, and when it would be: but a 
gentleman of Godfrey's acquaintance, 
who sat next to him, said, in alow voice, 
" // will never 6e."— « Why?" said God- 
frey.— -The gentleman answered in a 
whisper, 

" There, is an jusruperable objection — 
Th^ . mother .... don't you recollect ? 
.... the mother was a divorcicp and no 
man of sense would venture to marry the 
daughter — " , 
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<f No certainly/' said Godfrey—" I 
did not know the fact/* — 

He tamed, as he finished speaking, to 
ask Miss Hauton if she would permit 
him to help her to some thing that stood 
before him, but to his surprise and alarm 
he perceived that she was pale, trem- 
bling, and scarcely able to support her- 
self.— He, for the first moment, thought 
only that she was taken suddenly ill, and 
he was going to call Lady Oldborough's 
attention to lier indisposition-^— but Miss , 
Hauton stopped him, and said in a low 
tremulous voice — " Take no notice'*-— 
He then poured out a glass of water, put 
it within her reach, turned away in obe- 
dience to her wishes, and sat in such a 
manner as to screen her from observa^ 
tion. A confused recollection now came 
across his mind of his having heard many 
years ago, when he was a child, of the 
divorce of some Lady Anne Hautorij 
and the truth occurred to him, that this 
was Miss Hauton's mother, and that Miss 
Hauton had overheard the whisper. — 

VOL. I. G 
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. la a few moments^ anxioDs to see 
ivhether she had redovered^ and yet afraid 
to (listriess her by bis atteatien^ he half 
timed bis head^ and looking down at her 
piftte^ asked if she was better. — 
i ** Qwte wdl, thank you** — 
. He then raised his eyes^ and looking 
as tinconcemedly as he could^ resumed 
his ^EHrmer attitude^ and began some 
triflipg conversation^ but whatever effort 
he made to appear the same m before> 
there was some constraint, or some dif« 
lierence in his voice and manner, which 
the young lady perceived — her voice im^ 
mediateiy changed and faltered-^be 
spoke quickly-p— bo^h spoke at the same 
time, without knowing what either said 
or what they said themselves. — Their 
eyes met, and both were silent. — Miss 
Hauton blushed deeply. H^ saw that his 
conjecture was right, and she saw, by 
Godfrey's countenanoe, that her secret 
vms discovered ,-^her eyes fell — she grew 
pale and instantly feinted. Lady Old* 
borough came to her assistance, but she 



WM too hdptes a £fie lady to be of the 
least use : she could only say that^<< It 
must be the heajk of the/^ rooai, and that 
she should feint heraelf in OBoCber mo* 
ment.'' 

Godfrey whifli|>ered to his mother-^-and 
Mis9 Hauton was carried into the open 
air^ Iiady Oldborougfa and hw smellmg 
bottle ibllawed. Godfrey, leaving tha 
young lady with lliein^ retumed qiuclcSy 
to the sttpper-^Toom, to prevent any one 
^om intrtt^ng upon her. Hie met Buck^ 
hurst Ealooner and C^^loniA Hauton at 
tbe 4por» . and stfiptped 4hem VMi assn^ 
rwicw» that Miss Haatontiad aRihH as- 
sistance: she eauld .want. 

«' I'll tetf y^u what she wants'^— -cfied 
the Colonel to Buckhurst — ^^ a jaunt to 
CtieltenhaBi»^^whidi would do her, and me 
too, a d-^ deal of good-*^fer now the 
jraees 9«6 over, what the def41 shall we do 
with ourstalves here. I'll rattle Maria off 
the day after to Morrow 4n my phaeton. 
No — Bittcikfaiirst, . mi^ good fellow, Vl\ 
drive you in tiie phaeton, and Til malce 

OS 
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Ladj Oldboroagh take Maria in the 
coach/* 

Godfrey Percy, who, as he passed, 
could not avoid hearing this mvitation,- 
did not stay to learn Buckhurst's answer, 
but went instantly into the room. No 
one, not even the gentleman whose whis« 
per hud occasioned it, had the least sus- 
picion of the real cause of Miss Haaton's 
indisposition. Ladfy Oldborough had as- 
signed as the occasion of the young lady's 
illness ^^ the heat of the room," and an 
old medical dowag^er was eager to esta- 
blish that ^^^ it was cwmg to some straw^ 
berry ice, as to her certain knowledge 
ice, in some shape or . other, was the 
cause of most of the mischief in the 
world.'* 

Whilst the partisans of heat and ice 
were still battling, and whilst the dancers 
bad quite forgotten Miss Hauton, and 
every thing, but themselves, the young 
lady returned to the room. — —Godfrey 
went to order Mrs. Percy's carriage, and 
the Percy family left the ball. 
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When Godfrey fi>uDd himself in the 
carriage with his own family, he began 
eagerly to talk of Miss Hauton; he was 
anxious to know ' what all and each 
thought of her, in general, and in par* 
ticnlar, he talked so mach of her, and 
seemed so much surprised that any body 
could wish to talk or think of any thing 
else, that Mrs. Percy could not help 
smiling. Mr. Percy, leaning back in 
the carriage^ said that he felt inclined to 
ideep. 

" To sleep T'— relocated Godfrey—*' Is 
it possible that you can be sleepy. Sir T' 
** Very possible, my deair son — ^it is 
past four o'clock I believe." 

Godfrey was silent for some minuteg, 
and he began to think over every word 
and look that had passed between him 
and Miss Hauton. He had been only 
amused with her conversation, imd 
charmed by her grace and beauty in the 
beginning of the evening, but the sensi- 
bility she had afterwards shown had 
touched him sO much, that he was ex- 



tremelj iuudoiis to mterast hf9 Mher in 
ber favor. He explained the cause of her 
ftintingv aiKl asked whether she was not 
mvch to be pitidd.— ^AH pitied her — ^and 
Godfrey^ encouraged hy thispitf^ went on 
to prove that she ought hot to be blamed 
fbr her mothet's fiiults^ that nothing 
could be more unjust and cruel than to 
think ill of the innocent daughter^ be- 
cause her mother had been Imprudent. 

** But, Godfrey"^— <5aid Rosamond-^ 
" you seem to be answering some one 
whd bas attacked Miss HantoiH-^who 
are you coutendibg ttitti V* 

*« With himself *~safd Mr. Percy— 
« don't you ' see that he is contending 
with himsdf ? His prudence tells bim, 
that the gentieman was quite right in 
saying that no man of sense would mar- 
ry the daughter of a woman, who had 
cofiHclucted herself ill, and ypt he wishes 
to make an exception to the general rule, 
in fevor of pretty Miss Hauton/' 

•* Pretty 1 my dear father, she is a 
great deal more than pretty ; if she wcire 
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only pretty I should not be so muck iote*^ 
rested about her. Bqt putting hef q^ite 
out of the question,, I do not a^ree with 
the general principle that a ^nan shoidd 
not marry the daughter of a woman who 
has eonctected herself iU." 

^* I think you didagiee with itttUyou 
knew that it applied to Mist Hanton's 
case''— said Mr. Perey-^*^ as well aa I re<» 
member, Godfrey, I heard you once an^ 
8weron.a similar oceasiooi No» uo^n-I 
will .have nothing to do with any of the 
daughters oi tlmt mothei'-*4»]ack cats 
have black ktttens?^«-or black dogs have 
black puppies, I forget whidi^ you said/' 

^< Whichev^ it was, I am ashamed of 
having quoted such a vulgar provierb"-*^ 
said Go^ey. 

'^ It may be a vulgw prororb^ but I 
doubt whether it be a vulgar error-***said 
Mr. Percy, ^* I have great fiuth in the 
wisdom qf nations. So much^ so in the pre* 
sent instance, that I own I would rsyther 
a son of mine were to mltny a wdiUcon*^ 
ducted fanner's daughter of honest parens 
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tag€i thain the daughter of an ill-condoot-^ 
ed lady of rank or fashion. The far- 
mer's daughter might be trained into a 
gentlewoman^ and might make my son at 
least a faithful wife^ which is more than 
he could expect, or than I should expect, 
from the young lady, who had eatly seen 
the example of what was bad, and whose 
predispositions would be provided with 
the excuse of the old song/' 

Godfrey took fire at this, and exclaim- 
od against the injustice of a doctrine; 
wtiich would render wretched for life 
many young women, who might possess 
every amiable and estimable quality, and 
who could never remedy the misfortune 
of their birth. Godfrey urged, thsit whilst 
this would render the good miserable, it 
would be the most probable means of 
driving the weak from despair into vice. 

Rosamond eagerly joined her brother's 
side of the question — Mr. Percy be- 
sought a patient hearing from his chil- 
dren, though he knew, he said, ^' that 
he must appear one pf the'^ fathere with 
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flinty hearts' "—He proterted, that he 
felt great coiiDpassion for the unfortunate 
indiyiduals^ as much as a man^ who was 
not in love with any of them» could rea- 
sonably be expected to feel. 

" But now" — continued Mr. Percy— 
^' granting that all the consequences, 
which Godfrey has predicted^ were to fol- 
low from my doctrine, yet I am inclined 
to believe, that society would u|K>n the 
whole be the gainer by such severity, or, 
^ I am willing to allow it to be, such ap- 
parent injustice* The s^dh^f^Pce to this 
principle would betbe misery, perhaps 
the ruin, of ^ few, but wonld I think 
tend to the safety anfd happinesss Of so 
many, that the evil would be nothing in 
compariBon to the good. The certainty 
of shame de^^nding to the daughters 
would be a powerful means of deterring 
mothers frcmi ill conduct; and might 
probably operate more effectually to re- 
strain licentiousness in high life than 
heavy damages, or the now transient dis- 
grace of public trial and divorce. As to 

G5 
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the appaiient ihjnstice'of punishfiig chit* 
dren for the fkults of their parents/ it 
should be considered^ that in most other 
oases children suffer discredit more or less 
for the faults of their parents of whatever 
kind ; and that^ on the other hand, they 
^oy the advantajge of the godd charac- 
ters Which their parents establish. Thi§ 
mwt be so from the necesi^ry effect of 
experience^ and from the nature of human 
belief/ except in cases where paission 
operates to destroy or suspend th^ power 
ofi-easson ....•'' 

'^ That is not my case^ I assure yoUs 
Str"-^interrapted Godfrey. 

Mr. Percy smil^ and continued:—^ 
'^ It appears to me highly advantageous^ 
that character, in general^ shduld deseed 
to posterity as well as riches or honors; 
which are, in fact, often the repreisenta- 
tions, or consequences, in Other forms, 6f 
different parts of character, industry-^ 
talehts^^courage. — ^For instance, in the 
4ower ranks of life it is a common sayings 
that a good nam^ is the ticfaest legacy ft 
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woiQMi can leave her daughter. This idea 
sboakl be impressed more fully timn it if 
upon the higher classes. ' At present 
money too lireqtiently forms a compensa- 
tion for every thing in high life. It is not 
uncommon to see the natural daughffers 
of mea of rank, or of large fortune^ por^ 
tioned so magnificently, either with 8oK4 
goldy or promised famify protection, that 
their origin by the mother's side, and the 
character of the mother, are quite forgot- 
ten. Can this be advantageous to good 
morals ? Surely a mother livin^^ in open 
defiance of the virtue of her sex should 
not see her illegitimate oftpring instead 
of being her shame become her glory.~ 
On the contrary, nothing could tend 
more to prevent the ill conduct of wo* 
men in high life, than the certainty that 
men who, from their fortune, birth, and 
character, might be deemed the most 
desirable matches, would shun alliances 
with the daughters of women of tainted 
reputation." — 

Godfrey eagerly declared his contempt 
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for those men, who married, for money or 
ambition, either illegitimate or legitimate 
daughters. " He should be sorry'* — he 
sa,id — ^^ to do any thing that would coun- 
tenance vice, which ought to be put out 
of countenance by all means — if possible. 
But he was not the guardian of public 
morals ; and even if he were, he should- 
still think it unjust, that, the innocent 
should suffer for the guilty. That for his 
own part, if he could put his father's dis- 
approbation out of the question, he should 
easily settle his mind, and overrcoipe all 
objections in a prudential point of view 
to marrying an amiable woman, who had 
had the misfortune to have a worthless 
mother. 

Mrs. Percy had not yet given her opi- 
nion — all eyes turned towards her. As 
usual, she spoke with persuasive gentle- 
ness and good sense -, she marked >vhere 
each had, in the warmth of argument^ 
said more than they intended, and she 
seized the just medium by whiqh all might 
be conciliated. She said that she thought 
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tlie important point to be considered was^ 
what the education of the daughter had 
been; on this a prudent man would form 
his opinion, not on the mere accident of 
her birth. He would inquire whether 
the girl bad lived with the ill-conducted 
mother — had been in situations to be in- 
fluenced by her example, or by that of 
the company which she kept. If such 
had been the case, Mrs. Percy declared 
she thought it would be imprudent and 
wrong to marry the daughter.-^But if the 
daughter had been separated in early 
qhildhood from the mother, had never, 
been exposed to the influence of her ex-* 
ample, had, on the contriary, been edu* 
cated carefully in strict moral and reli- 
gious principles, it would be cruelj be- 
cause unnecessary, to object to an alli« 
ance with such a woman. — ^The objection 
would appear inconsistent, as well as un- 
just, if made by those who professed to 
believe in the unlimited power of educa-^ 
tion. 

Godfrey rubbed his hands with delight 
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— *-Mr. Percy smiled^ and acknowledged 
that he was compelled to admit the truth 
and justice x^ this statement. 

" Pray do you know; Grodfrey," said 
Rosamond^ ^^ whether Miss Hauton 
lived with her mother^ or was educated 
by her?'* 

'• I 6aqnot tell," said Godfrey, " but 
I will make it my business to find out. — 
At all events, my dear Madamf,'' con- 
tinued he,. ^' a child cannot decide by 
whom she wilt be educated* It is not 
her fiiult if her childhood be passed with 
a niother who is no fit guardian for 
her/* 

♦^ I acknowledge,'^ said Mrs. Percy* 
^^ that is her misfortune/' 

'^ And would you make it an Jrrepa* 
rable misfortune,'^ said Godfrey in an 
expostulatory tone — '* tny dear mother 
...... only consider/* 

'' My dear son, I do consider"*-H9aid 
Mrs. Percy — '* but I cannot give up the 
point of education. I should be very 
sorry to see a son of mine married to a 
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yroman^ who had been in this unfortunate 
predioament.-<^But^'«**^dded Mry. Percy, 
after a few minutes* silence-^^' if from the 
time her own will and judgment could be 
supposed to act, she had chosen for her 
companions respectable and amiable per-» 
sons, and had conducted herself with uni<» 
form proprietj and discretion, I think I 
might be brought to allow of an except 
tion to my general principle ?*'-^She 
looked at Mr. Percy.-— 



«' Undoubtedly'*~said Mr. Percy— 
*' exceptions must not merely be allowM^ 
but will force themselves in fa^N>r of 8U« 
perior merit, of extraordinary excellence^ 
which will rise above every unftVbrable 
circumstance in any class, in Any condi^ 
tion of Irfe in which it may exii^, which 
will throw off any stigma, however dis- 
graceful, counteract all prepossession, 
however potent, rise against all power of 
depression, redeem a family, redeem a 



race.** 



^< Now, father, you speak like your* 
self **-»*-cried Godfrey-— ^^ this is aU I ask,^ 
all I wish-**— 
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** And here^'-^contiDQed Mr. Percy— 7 
^' is an adequate^ motive for a good and 
great mind-^yes great — for I believe there 
are great minds in the female as well as 
in the male part of the creation — I say^ 
here is an adequate motive to excite a 
woman of a good and great mind to ex- 
irt hersdf to struggle against the misfor- 
tunes of her birth 1'' 

** For instance^" said Rosamond^ " my 
sister Caroline is just the kind of woman^ 
who, if she had been one of theise unfor- 
tunate daughters, would have made her* 
sctf to exception." 

" Very likely," said Mr. Percy, laugh- 
ii>g> '^ but why you should go so far out 
of your way to make an unfortunate 
daughter of poor Caroline, and why you 
should picture to ypurself, as Dr. John- 
son would say, what would be probable 
in an impossible situation, I cannot con* 
ceive, except for the pleasure of exercis-- 
ing, as you do upon most occasions, a 
fine romantic imagination." 
^* At all events / am perfectly satisfied,'* 
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said Godfrey. ** Since you admit of 
exceptions^ Sir, I agree with you en- 
tirely." 

*• No, not entirely. . I am sure you 
cannot agree with me entirely, uiitil I 
admit Miss Hauton to be one of my ex- 
ceptions." 

" That will come in time, if she de- 

« 

serve it," said Mrs. Percy. 

Godfrey thanked his mother with 
great warmth, and observed, '* that 
she was always the most indulgent of 
friends." 

" But remember my if," said Mrs. 
Percy ; " I know nothing of Miss Hau** 
ton at present, except that she is very 
pretty, and, that she has engaging man* 
nere. — Do you, my dear Godfrey ?" 

^^ Yes, indeed^ Ma'am, I know a great 
deal more of her." . 

** Did you ever see her before this 
night?" 

" Never," said Godfrey. — 
, '[ And at a ball!". said Mrs. Perey^; 

you must have wonderful penetration 
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into character. — Bot Cupid, though 
blindfold, can see more at a single 
glance, than a philosophic eye can dis** 
cover with the most minute e;2camina- 
tion/' 

^ But Cupid out of the question, let 
me ask you, mother," said Godfrey, 
^* whether you do not think Miss Hau- 
ton has a great deal of sensibifity'.*^. 
Tou sair that there was no affectatioa in 
her fainting/' — 

^* None, none,'* said M^* Percy. 

" There, father!" cried Godfrey, in 
an exulting tone ; ^' and sensihility is 
the foundation of every thing that is 
roost amiable and chanBing, of every 
grace, of every virtue in woman/' 

" Yes,"~«aid Mr. Percy, 'V and 
perhaps of some of thdr errors and 
vices. It depends upon how it is go** 
vemed, whether sensibility be a curse 
or a blessing to it's possessor, and to 
society." 

" A curse !" cried Godfrey,—** yes^ 
a a woman be doomed . ..." 
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** Come, comey my dear Godfrey,"--^ 
krternipted Mr. Percy, *^ do not let us 
talk any more upon the subject just now, 
because you are too much interested to 
reason coolly." 

Rosamond then took her turn to talk 
of what was upp^most in her thoughts* 
— Buckharst Falconer, whom she alter* 
nately blamed and pitied, accused and 
defended-*-^Qwetimi3s rejoicing that Ca* 
roline had rejected his 6uit> sometimes 
pitying him for his disappointment, and 
repeating Ithat with such talents,, frank* 
ness, and generoMly of disposition, it 
was much to be regretted that he had 
not that rectitode of principle^ and 
steadiness of character, which alone 
could render him worthy of C!ardine. 
Ti^n passing from compassion for the 
son, to indignation against the father^ 
she observed, ^' that Commissioner Fal« 
eoner seemed determined to counteract 
all that W9.S good in his son's disposition^ 
that he actnally did every thiiig in his 
power, to encourage Buckhurst i^ a 
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taste for dissipation as it seemed, on 
purpose to keep him in a state of de*- 
pendance^ and to enslave him to the 
great.'' 

" I hope, with all my heart, I hope,** 
continued Rosamond, '< that Buckhurst 
ivill have sense and steadiness enough 
to refuse, but I heard his father sup* 
porting that foolish Colonel Haufon's 
persuasions, and urging his poor son to 
go with those people to Cheltenham. — 
Now, if once he gets into that extra- 
vagant, dissipated set, he will be ruined 
for ever, — ^Adieu to all hopes of him. — 
He will no more go to the bar than I shall 
•^— he will think of nothing but pleasure^ 
he will run* in debt again, and then 
farewell principle, and with .pnnciple> 
farewell all hopes of him. — But I think 
he will have sense and steadiness enoi^b 
to resist his father^ and to refuse to ac- 
company this profligate patron. Colonel 
Pautoui— rGfcrdfrey, what is your opi- 
nion } Do : you think Buckhurst will 
go?" 
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** I do not know/' replied Godfrey — 
" in his place I should find it very easy, 
but in my own case, I confess, I should 
feel it difficult to refuse, if I were pressed 
to join a party of pleasure with Miss 
Hauton.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 



Godfrey Percy went in the morning t<» 
inquire after the health of his fair part* 
ner. — This was only a common civili- 
ty. — On his way thither, he overtook 
and joined a party of gentlemen, who 
were also going to Clermont-Park. They 
entered into conversation and talked of 
the preceding night — one of the gentle- 
men, an elderly man, who had not been 
at the ball, happened to be acquainted 
with Miss Hauton, and with her family. 
Godfrey heard from him all the particu- 
lars respecting Lady Anne Hauton, and 
was thrown into a melancholy reverie by 
learning, that Miss Hauton had been 
educated by this mother, and had al- 
ways lived with her till her Ladyship's 
death, which happened about two years 
before this time. — After receiving this 
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intelligence, Godfrey heard little more 
of the conversaJtioh that passed till he 
reached Clermont-Park. — A number of 
young people were assembled in the 
music room practising for a concert.-*- 
Miss Hauton was at the piaoo-fortef 
when he entered the room; she was 
Sitting with her back to the door^ sur* 
rounded by a crowd of amateurs. She 
did not see him, he stood behind listen* 
ing to her singing. Her voice was de» 
iigbtful, birt he was surprised^ and not 
pleased, by the choice of her songs. She 
was singing, with some other high-bred 
young ladies, songs, which to use the 
gentlest esrpression were rather too ana- 
cre^rrUic. Songs, which though sanction* 
ed by fashion, were not such as a young 
lady of taste would prefer, or such as a 
man of delicacy would like to hear from 
his sifter or his wife. They were never- 
theless highly applauded by aU the aii* 
dience, except by Godfrey^ who remain- 
ed silent behind the young lady. In the 
fluctuation of the crowd he was pressed 
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nearer and nearer to her chair. As she 
finished singing a fashionable air> she 
heard a sigh from the person behind 
her. 

'^ That's your favorite, I think?'* 
said she, turning round, and looking up 
.... '* Mr. Percy ! .... I .... I 
thought it was Mr. Falconer,"— Face- 
neck — hands, suddenly blushed ; she 
stooped for a music-book, and searched 
for some time in that attitude for she 
knew not what, whilst all the gentlemen 
officiously offered their services, and 
begged only to know for which book she 
was looking— ~ 

" Come, come, Maria," cried Colonel 

Hauton, '* What the ,d are you 

about ? . • . . can't you give us anothw 
of these ? You can't be better .r^Come^ 
you're keeping Miss Drakelow." 

^* Go on. Miss Drakelow, if you please 
without me." — 

*' Impossible. — Come, come, Maria, 
what the dense are you at ?" 

Miss Hauton, afraid to refuse her bro^ 
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to irravoke tite ^^Mmiketkt^ of 
tixe eottfMMijr, 1^e|gaa to sing) <>rraUier 
todidtenpt to sing . . . . her wice fttor* 
ed . . « . ske cleared lier ifhrroat «id hegmt 
again .... worse stilly ^lie wds x>iit «f 
tune . « • . Sbe affected' to fani^^^Th^ii 
poebiiiig bock her ^(Hiair, she m^, ^ew 
her veil wnsr her fsiosyiadsaii',^ *^ I tia^e 
Miig till I l»yre no tmi^eleft .... J!>aes 
ittdbody i/mik tbks^wwiiiDg'?'''-- 
. «^ iNQ,«o/* s^d C«l(«i«l M«tiit«i, ** w*o 
tiid deose wcmid be bofvii, willi being 
broiled -at; thns time^eftfey. — Miss'Bmke- 
Hem . . . . Miss Chtftteptot), give us some 
more wiisic I beseeda yo«, for I lifcettii- 
j^ic better In attiwtiing than-at mgbt .... 
The mornings, when o«e <;fifnH go out, 
«re'6o conf^fidedly letng and heavy." 

Tlie youtsg ladies plar^ed, and Mhts 
Hanto^i seated hersdf apart from the 
^itmp of musicians, u|K]^n aberghc, lean* 
teg on her faamd, in a tiyelanchoty a^tti* 
tude. Bucfchurst Faiconer followed and 
sat d<0^n beside her, endeavoring to en- 
tartaki her wj^th some witty anecdote.-^-*-^ 

VOL. I. H 
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She smiled with effort, listened wfth 

painful attention, and the moment the 

anecdote was ended, her eyes wandered 

out of the window. Buckhurst rose — 

vacated his seat, and before any of the 

other gentlemen who had gathered round 

could avail themselves of that envied 

place ; Miss Hauton, complaining of the 

intolerable heat, removed nearer to the 

window, to an ottoman, one half of 

which was already so fully occupied by 

a large dog of her brother's, that she was 

in no danger frbm any other intruder. 

Some of the gentlemen, who were not 

blessed with much sagacity, followed, to 

talk to her of the beauty of the dog 

which she was stroking, but to an eulo- 

gium upon it's long ears, and even to a 

quotation from Shakspeare about dewlaps, 

she listened with so vacant an air, that 

her followers gave up the point, and 

successively retired, leaving her to her 

meditations. Godfrey, who bad kept 

aloof, had in the mean time been looking 

at some books, that lay on a reading 
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table. — Maria Hauton was written in the 
first page of several of them. — All were 
novels — ^some French, and some German, 
of a sort which he did not like. 

/* What have you there, Mr. Percy ?" 
said Miss Hauton. — ^^ Nothing worth 
your notice, I am afraid-— I dare say you 
do not like novels."' 

^^ Pardon me, I like some novels very 
much." — 

^.* Which?'* said Mis^ H^u^^^n, rising 
and approaching the table, 

^^ All that are just representations of 
life and manners, or of the huoian 
heart," said Godfrey, " provided th^yr 
are ••»'••••« 

^* Ah ! the human heart !" interropted 
Miss Hauton^^^' The heart ^y caA 
understand the beart-^who, in modern 
times, can describe the hunian heart?" 

^* Not to speak of foreigners — Miss 
Bumey — Mrs. Opie— Mr*. Incbbald" — 
said Godfrey, 

** True — and yet I . . . . and yet ..." 

H 2 
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sard Miss HatitOD^ patiiihg, and stgfc^ 
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^ AttA y&t that w^ n^t what I trad 
thinking of ^— she should have said, had 
she iSnished her sentence with the truth ; 
but this not b6tng eontehient, she left it 
tinfinished, iand began a hew 'Oiie> wilft 
^^ Some of these novels are s^ ttash^ 
I hope Mr. Gbdfitey Pefrcy will tiot judge 
of my taste by them. That wo<lld be 
e<yndemning tne f6r the criitees of my 
bookseller, who Vrill Send us down every 
thiftg nftw that comes otot.'* 

€f6dfrey disclaimed thte idfea of con- 
ditoiiiing, or blbming. Miss Hauton's lartfe 
— " he could not," he said, *^ be so 
preSunApti!r6u&, Sb ihipe^tiiifettt.'' — 
' *'Sothfen," s^id she, ♦* Mr. Godfrey 
Per6y is like all the ti&st of his -sex, and 
I must nbt iexpect to hear the truth'/:from 
him/' — Site piaiised— 'and looked at a 
print vt^hiti!! he was esramining. — ^^f I 
would, however, rather have hito speak 
severely, than think hardly of me." 

'^ He has no right to speak, and cer* 



(n'mly n^Q in€liiiati4Da <;o ihiioik bar<% ^f 
Miss Hauton/' replied Godfrey, gr^ve^jfi 
but MnitijL Silk &owtipa^ which he ia ^ain 
end^^vx^ed to suppress. To ch^gQ ^(i^ 
cmversation^ he it^^d Iver opinion aboat 
a figure in t^e primt. Slie tppk out Isy^r 
glaas^^ud stopfped toioo)^ qmt^clo9^y at 
it — " Before yoi* utterly coQdeiiui nae^" 
continued shey speaking in a4ow ytw^^'^ 
^' qOQsider how fashion silences one's b^t> 
ter ta^tip and f<^ngs^ and how difl^iUt it 
is when aU around one . . « /' 

Miss Chatterton^ Miss^ Brakelowy and 
9Qme officers of their suite canie ib{i aA this 
instant ; a deputation they said^ to briiiig 
Miss Hauton back, to favor them with 
another song^ as she must now have re- 
covered her voicei— 

" No — no — excuse me," said she, 
smiling languidly » *' I beg not to be press- 
ed any more. — I am really not weJJ, I 
absolutely cannot sing any more this 
morning. — I have already sung so much 
. . . .too muck'^ — added she, when the de- 
putation had retired^ so tiiat the last words 
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could be heard only by bim^ for whom 
they were intended. 

Though Miss Hanton's apologizing 
thus for her conduct^ and making a 
young gendeman^ with whom she was 
but just acquainted, the judge of her 
actions, might be deemed a still further 
proof of her indiscretion, yet the con- 
descension was so flattering, and it ap- 
peared such an instance of an ingenuous 
disposition, that Godfrey was sensibly 
touched by it. He followed the fetp 
Maria to her ottoman, from which she 
banished Pompey the great, to make 
room for him. The recollection of his 
father's warning words, however, came 
across Godfrey's mind; he bowed an 
answer to a motion; that invited him to 
the dangerous seat, and continued stand- 
ing with an ^ir of safe respect. 

"I hope you will have the goodness 
to express to Mrs. Percy, how much I 
felt her kindness to me last night .... 
'when .... when I wanted it so much.-: — 
There is something so soothing, so gen* 
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f • ... 

tie, so indulgent about Mrs. Percy, so 

^* She is very good, very indulgent, in- 
deed,'* said Godfrey, in a tone of strong 

affection, — " very hveable that is 

the exact word.'* 

" I fear it is not English,'* — ^said Miss 
Hauton. 

*' // mhite hien de VHre^^ — said God- 
frey. 

A profound silence ensued. — Colonel 
Hauton came up to this pair, while they 
were still silent, and with their eyes fixed 
upon the ground. 

" D— — d agreeable you two seem," 
cried the Colonel. — Buckhurst, you have 
always so much to say for yourself, do 
help your cousin here, — I'm sure I know 
how to pity him, for many a time, the 
morning after a ball, I've been with my 
partner in just as bad a quandary — with- 
out a word to throw to a dog — " 

*' Impossible, surely Colonel, when you 
had such a fine animal as this," said 
Godfrey, caressing Pompey, who lay at 
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bis foet.~" Where did you get this hand- 
some dog ?*^ — 

The Colonel then entered into the his- 
tory of Pompey the great. ** I was speak- 
ing^^'said Miss.i|anfcon, " to Mr. Godfrey 
Percy, of his family . . . ,, reUlions of 
yours, Mr* Falconer, are not they ? • • . . 
He has another sister, I think, some ona 
told me, a beautiful sister Caroliae, who 
was not at the ball last night ?'' 

" Yes/' — ^said Buckhurst^ " who look- 
ed at this instant also to the dog for as^ 
sjstance, — ** Pondpey I — Pompey !-~pooc 
fellow !"~ 

** Is Miss Caroline Percy like her 
mothex ?" — 
, •* No/'— 

" Like her fether-— or her brother ?"■— 

" Not particularly-— Will you boaor 
me with any commands for town2-~ 
Colonel, have you any ? — I'm just going 
off with Major Clay," — said Buckhurst. 

*' Not you, indeed^"— cried the Colo* 
nel> ^^ your father h93 made you over to 
me, and I won't give you leave of abK 
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sence^ my good fellow. — ^You're under 
orders for Cbeltenbam to morrow^ my 
bo y -' no reply, Sir — oo arguiag with 
your commanding-officer.-^ You've uq 
more to do, but to tell Clay to go with* 
wit you" — 

'* And now/* continued tbe Colonel, 
returning to Qodivey Percy, after Buick* 
iMirst had le£t the room, '' what hinders 
you from making one of our p^rty ? — ^you 
can't do better. Thece'4» Maria aod 
L»dy Oldborough were both wishing it 
at breakfast — Maria; can't you s^y 
fomethiiag V 

Maria's eyes said more than the Colo«* 
ltd could have mi^^ if be had spoken for 
ever.— • 

** Bnt^ perl}aifis> Mr. Godfrey Percy 
may have oiher eagageuneut^" said she,. 
with a tiMid persuasive tone, which 
Godfrey found it extremely difficult to^ 
resist.— 

^* Bellamy t where the d — 1 do you 
«0im)e from I* * * Very glad to see you,, 
£Euth » • ." cried the Colonel, going for* 
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ward to shake hands with a very hand- 
some, man, who just then entered the 
room. — ^* Maria,*' said Colonel Hauton, 
turning to his sister, " don't you know 
Bellamy ? . . . Bellamy !" repeated he, com- 
ing close to her, whilst the gentlepian 
was paying his compliments to Lady 
Oldbordugh, ** Captain Bellamy, with 
whom you used- to waltz every nighty 
you know, at . . « what's the name of 

the woman's?-^ " 

* " I never waltzed with him but once 
, . . or twice, that I remember," said 
Miss Hauton, — ^^ and then because you 
insisted upon it." 

« I !_Well, I did very right if I did, 
because you were keeping all the world 
waiting, and I knew you intended to do 
it at last — so I thought you might as well 
do it at first.r— But I don't know what's 
the matter with you this moming-~we 
must drive a little spirit into you at 
Cheltenham."— ' " 

Captain Bellamy came up to pay his 
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respects^ or rather his compliments^ to 
Miss HautoiT^ — there was no respect in 
his manner, but the confidence of one 
who had been accustomed' to be well 
received. 

** She has not been well — ^fainted last 
night at a ball~«is hipped this morning — 
but we'll get her spirits up again when 
we have her at Cheltenham.*— We shall 
be a famous dashing party ... I have 
been beating up for recruits all day . . • 
here's one," said Colonel Hauton, turn- 
ing to Godfrey Percy.— 

** Excuse me/* said Grodfrey, " I am 
engaged — I am obliged to join my regi- 
ment immediately.'* — .He bowed gravely 
to Miss HautoQ-^ wished her a good 
morning, and, without trusting himself 
to another look, retreated, saying to him- 
self: 

** Sit, she's yours — ^you have bru^M from the grape 

it's soft blue ; 
<' From the rose-bud you've shaken ilk's tcemM}omft 

dew; 
<* What you've touch'd yqu in*y take*— Pretty 

Waltzer, adieu. 
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From isbia moaiejoit fae mentlbQed Miss 
Haut^m's name no «iore la ^ <>wa li- 
mily. Hi» whole mind now neemed, 
and not onlj seemed^ but* was full of 
military thoughts. So quickly in youth 
do different and opposite trains of ideas 
and emotions succeed taeaeh other; a»d 
so easy it is, by a timely exercise of 
reason and self-command, to ptevent a 
fana/ from becoming a passion* Per« 
haps, if his own happiness alone had 
been in question, Godfrey might not 
have shown precisely the same prudence^ 
But on this occasion* bis generosity and 
honor assiaied bis discretion. . He plaiidy 
saw, that MiisaHavton was mA exactly 
a woman whom be could wish to tnake 
his wife-^aod he was too honorable to 
trifle with her affections. He waa not 
such a coxcomb as to imagine that, in 
the course of so slight an acquaintance, 
he could have made any serious impres- 
sion on this young lady's heart : yet he 
c ould not but perceive that she had dis- 
tinguished him from the first hour he 
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was introdcuD^ to her ; and he was aware, 
that with b^ extreme seusibrlity^ and an 
unoccupied imagination, hi» might ra»- 
pidljr form for him an attachment^ that 
might lead to mutual misery. 

Mr. Percy rejoiced in his son's honor- 
able conduct, and be was particularly 
pleased by Godfrey's determining to join 
his regiment immediately. * Mr. Percy 
thought it advan^geous for the elde&t 
son of a man of fortune to be absent for 
some years from his home, from his fa- 
ther's estate^ tenants and dependants, to 
see something of the world, to learn tp 
estimate himself and others, and thus to 
have means of becoming a really respect* 
able, enlightened, and useful country g^rir 
tlemany^not one of those booby squires, 
born only to consume the fruits of the 
earth, who spend their lives in coursing, 
shooting, huntings carousing,^ '^ who 
eat, drink, sleep, die^ and rot in obli- 

* See an eloquent address to country gentlemen, 
in Young's Apnals of Agriculture, vol, i« last 

P»fc- 
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Tion." He thought it in these times 
the duty of every young heir to serve a 
few years, that he might be as able, as 
willing, to join in the defence of his 
country, if necessary. Godfrey went, 
perhaps, beyond his father^s ideas upon 
this subject, for he had an ardent desire 
to go into the army as a profession, and 
almost regretted, that his being an eldest 
son might induce him to forego it after 
a few campaigns. 

Godfrey did not enter into the army 
from the puerile vanity of vi^aring a red 
coat and an epaulette ; nor to save him- 
self the trouble of pursuing his studies ; 
nor because he thought the army a good 
lounge^ or a happy escape from parental 
control i nor yet did he consider the mi- 
litary profession as a mercenary specu- 
lation, in which he was to calculate the 
chance of getting into the shoe^j or over 
the head, of Lieutenant A ■ '■■ or Cap- 
tain B . He had higher objects ;. 

h^ had a ooble ambition to distinguish 
himself,. Not in mere technical phrase^. 
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or to grace a bumper toast, but in truth, 
and as a gorerning principle of action, 
he felt zeal for the interests of the service. 

Yet Godfrey was not without faults ; 

and of these his parents, fond as they 
twere of him, were well aware« 

Mrs. Percy, in particular, felt much 
anxiety, when the moment fixed for his 
departure approached ; when she consi- 
dered that he was now to mix with com- 
panions very different from' those with 
whom he had hitherto associated, and 
to be placed in a situation where calm- 
ness of temper and prudence would be 
inone requisite than military courage, or 
generosity of disposition;- — 

", Well, my dear mother," cried God- 
frey, when he came to take leave. ^* Fare 
you well— if I live, I hope I shall distin- 
guish myself; and if I fall— • 

^* How sleep the brave, who sink to rest ?''..•• 

. *^ God bless you, my dear son r* said 
his mother. She seemtd tc have much 
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more to say, hut, unable ^ that moment 
to express it, she turned to her husband, 
who knew all she thought and felt* 

«* God bless you> my boy !*' said Mr. 
Percy, " remember always, that your 
mother and I have great hopes of yoa, 
and some fears.'* 

" Fears I" exclaimed Godfrey,— " who 
talks of fear to a soldier ?'' 

^* Stay, my young soldier^" answered 
bis father, '^ you do not understand the 

nature of my fears. 1 fear that you 

will be too jealous of honor, too apt to 
take offence." 

** Oh no. Sir, I despise, bullying, qua^ 
relsome soldiers.** 

^* On the other band, I f^ar that your 
sociable confiding temper should make 
you the dupe of worthless companions.*' 

<« Oh no. Sir, I shall never have anjr 
worthless companions, I promise you.** 

<< I fear,*' continued his fokber, <* that 
the same enthusiasm which makes yoa^ 
think your own country the best country 
upon earth, your own family the best 
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familjf in tliat country, aad your owa 
regiment the best regiment in the service 
— all which is becoming a good patriot, 
a good son^ and a good soIdier,-*-^shonld 
go a step ... a dangerous step farther* 
and should degenerate into party-spirit, opr 
what the French call esprit^de^corps''"^ 

*'TheFjeneh!'* cried Godfrey,—" Oh! 
bang the French ! — B;ever loind what tb^ 
Fuench caJl it, Sic !"— 

" And degenerating into party*spiril^ 
or what is called esprit-de-corpSy* re* 
sumed Mr. Percj, smiliug^-^" should, in 
spite of your mcire enlarged view.9 of th^ 
military art and scienee, and y^aiu* know- 
ledge of all that Alexander and Caesar, 
and Marshal Saxe and Tupeiine, and the 
Duke of Marlborough and Lard P^ter^ 
boBough, ever said or did, persuades you 
to believe, that your hrothjer officers, who* 
ever they may be, are the greates;t amu 
that ever existed, and that their apiniom$ 
should rule the world, or at l(^ast, should 
govern you."— 

^^ More than all the le^t, liearj <9iy 
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dear Godfrey," -interposed Mrs. Percy, 
** that, when you do not find the world 
so good as you imagine it to be, you 
will, by quarrelling with it directly, 
make it worse to you than it really is. 
If you discover that merit is not always 
immediately rewarded or promoted, your 
indignation, and, .... shall I say it, 
impatience of spirit will excite you to 
offend your superiors in station, and, by 
these means, retard your own advance- 
ment." . 

" And, surely, if I should be treated 
with injustice, you would not have me 
bear it patiently ?" cried Godfrey, turn- 
ing quickly. 

^' In the first place, stay till it happens 
before you take fire," said his father; 
" and, in the next place, remember that 
patience, and deference to his superiors, 
form an indispensable part of a young 
soldier's merit." 

** Ah! my dear," said Mrs. Percy, 
looking up at her son anxiously, ^^ if 
even at this instant, even with us, even 
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at the bare imagination of injustice^ you 
take offence, I fear . . . • I very tniich 
fear ..«•/' said she, laying her hand 
upon his arm.— - 

** My dearest mother," said Godfrey, 
in a softened tone, taking his mother's 
hand in the most xespectful and tender 
manner, ^' fear nothing for me. I will 
be as patient as a Iamb, rather than be a 
source of anxiety to you/' — 

** And now, my good friends, fare ye 
well," said Godfrey, turning to take leave 
of his sisters. 

" No tears, no tragedy," said Mr. 
Percy. — " There, he has kissed you all 
now, let him go. 

So the young soldier. departed. His 
last words, as he got upon his horse, 
were to Caroline. 

" Caroline, you will be married before 
I return." 

But to descend to the common affairs 
of life. Whilst all these visits and balls, 
coquettings and separations, had been 
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1 

goin^ 0D3 tho Dutch carpetxtors had 
be^ix repairing the wreck; and, from 
time to time, complaints: had been made 
of them by Mr. Percy's old steward. 
The careful steward's indignatioa was 
first excited by their forgetting every 
mght to lock a certaip gatQ^i with the 
key of wbicb they had been intrusted* 
Then, they had wasted his master's tim- 
ber, and various tojQls were missing — 
they had been twice as long ajs they 
ought to have been in finishiug their 
work, and now, when the wind was fair, 
— the whole ship's crew impatient to jsail^ 
and not above half a day's work wanting, 
the carpenters were smoking and drink- 
ing, instead of putting their bauds to the 
business. The Dutch carpenter, who 
was at this moment more than half iu- 
toxi^ated, ^luswered the steward's just 
reproaches with much insolence* Mr. 
Percy, feeling that his hospitality and 
good nature were ecicroached upon and 
abused, deql9xed that he would n^ logger 
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permit the Dutchmen to have the use of 
his house^ and ordered his steward to see 
that they quitted it immediately. — 

The Dutch carpenters^ and' all belong- 
ing to them, consequently left thig place 
in a few hours ; whatever remained to be 
done to the vessel was ifinished that even- 
ing, and she sailed, to the great joy of 
her whole crew, add of Mr. Ptercy'6 
steward, who, when he brought the news 
t>f this event to his master, protested 
that he was as gl)ad as if any body had 
given him twenty golden guineas^ that 
he had at last got safely rid of these ill- 
mannered drunken fellows, who, after all 
his master had done for tlrem, never so 
much as said " thank yon,'* aind who 
had wasted and spoiled more by their 
carelessness than their beads were worth. 

Alas ! he little knew at that mometft 
how much more his master Was to loiSe 
by their carelessness, ^nd' he rejoited too 
soon at having got rid of them. 

In thfe middle of the night the family 
were alarmed by the cry of Fire I — ^A 
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fire, bad broken oat in the out-house> 
which had been lent to the Dutchmen ; 
before it was discovered, the roof was 
in a blaze ; the wind unfortunately blew 
towards a hay-rick, which was soon in 
flames, and the burning hay spread the 
fire to a considerable distance, till it 
caught the veranda at the east wing of 
the dwelling-house. One of the servants, 
who slept in that part of the house, was 
awakened by the light from the burning 
veranda, but by the time the alarm was 
given, and before the family could get 
out of their rooms, the flames had reach«- 
ed Mr. Percy's study, which contained 
his most valuable papers. Mr, Percy, 
whose voice all his family, in the midst 
of their terror and confusion, obeyed, dir 
rected with great presence of mind what 
should be done by each. He sent one 
to open a cistern of water at the top of 
the house, and to let it flow over the 
roof, another to tear down the trellice 

» 

next the part that was on fire; others 
he despatched for barrows-full of wet 
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mortar from a heap which was in a 
back yard near the house ; others he sta- 
tioned in readiness to throw the mortar 
where it was most needfulto extinguish 
the flames, or to prevent their communi- 
cating with the rest of the building. He 
went himself to the place where the fire 
raged with the greatest violence, whilst 
his wife and daughters were giving out 
from the study the valuable papers^ 
which> as he directed^ were thrown in 
one heap in the lawn, at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the house to prevent any 
danger of their being burnt — ^most of 
them were in tin cases that were easily 
removed — ^the loose papers and books 
were put into baskets, and covered with 
wet blankets, so that the pieces of the 
burning trellice, which fell upon them 
as they were carried out, did them no 
injury. It was wonderful with what 
silence, order, and despatch, this went 
on, whilst three females, instead of 
shrieking and fainting, combined to do 
what was useful and prudent. In spite 
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of all Mr. S*ercy's exertions, however, 

the flftmed buri^ in from the burning 

Ipellice througli one of the windows cf 

the slndy, before the men could teat 

dawn the shutters land arehitrafte from 

the wiinScyw, as he had ordtered. The 

fife onQght the wood-work, and tan 

iiong the book-shelves on one sWe of 

the wall with terriftte rapidity — so that 

die whole room was in a few tuiinutes^ 

to a bkdse . • • Tbey were f(j^ced to teavfe 

it before they had carried out mnany o^t 

the books, and whilst ther6 were srtB 

^me e*d-pftp^s riKnmining in the presses, 

sup|>osed to b6 duplicates, atid of nd 

ct>nseqftettce. This wfeole wing tf the 

f^ttse tliey \vere obliged to abtttidon to 

the flftnsie^, but the fire was istopped in 

it's progress a^ last, and the principai 

part of the raanfeion was presefwd by 

w^ rcN^rtar, according to Mr. Percy^s 

jttdiciotts order, by the prompt obed;i- 

ence, and by the unanimity, bt all v^-teo 

^sisied. 

The tiex:t ttiorniiig the fatnily saw the 



fortunes ; instead of d^li^Hf^ vt^tiM Itt^y 

ma Tifffii tmy r(<jttfi^«H m Vinmg^^ed 

sty llftli* jtor ^^<f s6 rffficH: TBfey iJ»vj 
fitilrft^ i^oitt<kl th« tfo HVdi lAff b<t«ft 
loSt'j-^^jfr: i'tfity dfecWtW, tftW fbi- fflS 
o'f^tt f*!rti Kte wdulti Wflliiigiy ittidWgd 

liittch gtekM iJ6<juiiiaiyidB&; te H*w iwa 

tftfe- sat?rfdbT96n' of s6Wif^ itf dl'ftft l^WrHy 
s^ itttfeh' ^ifesfetftfd df itthWP, ana' ^iffocll 
fi-eiE<abm fi^n/ selfieli'd^ii^; as'tKiiiy Hhtl 
s^rowri ut>d!l tins OtcaSlort'. 

WHeti hfe' s&id' sometliitt^ df «ite sdif , 
beford liis* sfei'^SMtS', wfro' \^^e ^1' *i^ 
sf^bled; ft v^ dbstrrv^d^ flitft' bite of 
tSem, a V6Ty dl^ irarst, fdbk^' iAlttd- 
d lately at Caroline, then' Hfffea- iiiT M 
Bftidff dna eyfeffto' tt^aVd'o', ift rflJjnt 
pi^tiidk 0p(dti inxjtfiry it' aii^6kr6ai 
that itf tHfe <i'6HlidSibtf add tferfori- V^lStt 
the' alkYnJ'had'fii^lf b'6«tirriffsaf, tlie nMAi 
had bi66V» fbrgbttdtf, df it hdd be^'ttifew 

VOL. I. I 
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for granted^ that &hi^ had gone home to 
her own cottage the preceding evening* 

Caroline^ however^ recollected her^ and 
ran to her room^ which was in the attic 
story over the library^ 

When Caroline opened the door^ she 
could scarcely see the bed. — She made 
her way to it^ however^ got old Martha 
out of the room, and with great diffi«> 
culty brought the bewildered, decrepit 
creature, safely down a small stair- case, 
which the flames had not then reached^ 
. . Nothing could exceed her gratitude s 
with, eyes streaming with tears, and a 
head shaking with strong emotion, she 
delighted in relating all these circum- 
stances^ and declared, that none but Miss 
Caroline could have persuaded her to go 
down that staircase, when she saw all 
below in flames. 

Mr. Percy's first care was to look over 
his papers, to see whether any were 
missingt — ^To his consternation, one va- 
luable deed, a deed by which be held 
the whole Percy estate^ was no where to 
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be found. Mr. Percy had particular 
reason for being alarmed by the loss of 
this paper.-^The heir at law to this 
estate had long been lying in wait to* 
make an attack upon him. — Aware o£ 
this, Mr. Percy took all prudent means 
to conceal the loss of this paper, and he 
cautioned his whole family never to men* 
tion it. 

It happened about this time, that a 
poor old man, to whom Buckhurst FaU 
coner had given that puppy which bis 
brother John had so bitterly regretted, 
came to Mr, Percy to complain^ that 
^^ the dog had brought him into great 
trouble/' The puppy had grown into a 
dog, and of this the old man had for» 
gotten to give notice to the tax-gatherer; 
Mr. Percy perceiving clearly that the 
man had no design to defraud, and pity» 
ing him for having thus by his ignorance 
or carelessness subjected himself to the 
heavy penalty of ten pounds, whichi 
without selling his only cow, he was un«: 
able to pay^ advised him to state the 

12 
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8kii)9le'ftdt in a petition, and MK Ptercjr 
pfOfBfsed'to transmit this petition to go- 
iFeraniait^ with a memoriat against the 
tftx^^gathener,. w ho had been accused, in 
itinny' insitances, of oppressive and'corrupf 
tMfiduct; Hbi had' hitherto defied aE 
cmnplttinants*, becaase he was armed' 
stipefitg to' Itiw* by an attorney who was 
his near relation, — an attorney of the 
ittiitie'ofeSharpe, whose cunmng and skill 
in the ddnbles and^ ma^es of his prefer- 
tsribd, afind' Mrfaose^ active and vindictive 
temper had( rendered him the terror of 
iki^' neighbiorttdod: — Not- only the poor 
bat the rich ftared^ him, for he nevfer | 
fliiled* tO' d&vtse means; of revenging- him- 
seff* wherever he was^^ offended. — H^, 
(fne morning', waited on Mr. Percy, to 
speattdhim about the memorial, which 
•* heufldferBtood Mh Percy was drawing 
tip against IVfr. Bates, the tax-gatherer/* 
*^ Pferhaps, Mr. Pfercy," said he, "you 
dbii'frknow, that Mr. Bktes is my neatr 

MV; Pfeney repliedi ** that ho Had not 



known it^ hut ihi^t aotw fas dtd^ he .ooold 
notperceivis JK)^ tlntt akeiisdlhe JtMisuiess j 
as he interfofed, not fram aixiy private 
motive^ Jbijut from a senae of public jus- 
tice^ "whicti fnade h\m 4esire to remove 
a .per^oa &oin a rsittuatioti, for fwhioh be 
tiad $fbioivn bimMlf utterljr unii/' 

Ms:. SJiarpe smiled^ a malicious smile, 
a^d decUned* ^* thatJbv Mb pant, ^be did 
jpipt , pretend to liie a ireformer of abuses ; 
4ke tbiHi^bt im tibe^pnesent iimes, that 
^Dtl.emfit)> )vho eivished weU to their 
King, aad the peace of the country, 
jduf ht Dot to he f^M'.ward to lend tbeir 
names to popular discontents^ andfiboubl 
inot emharlMs goventtwotivithpiettgrioom- 
plaiAte.-*-Gdoli«fteen could iidver:fi>F6Me 
wbere such tbiin^ wonld etxAy mod them- 
^re, in the existing eircunatemcetr, tbejr 
flight mtdy to eodidavar no wtamgHBimt, 
imtead of wenlkeniog thd bmA 4>f go* 
ir^mment/' 

To this ixwcrniQU pbtoe c^»i£^ bjr whidii 
all sort$ 0f ofMrrup^a, ^^md aM paUid ch- 
linquents might be screetied^ jmd by 
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which selfishness and fraud hope to pass 
for loyalty and love of the peace of the 
country, Mn Percy did not attempt, or 
rather did not deign, any reply. 

Mr. Sbarpe then insinuated, that Lard 
Oldborough, who had put Bates into his 
present situation, would be displeased 
by a complaint against him. Mr. Sharpe 
observed, ** that Lord Oldborough was 
remarkable for standing steadily by all 
the persons whom he appointed, and 
that, if Mr. Percy persisted iu this at- 
tack, he would probably not find himself 
thanked by his own relations, the Fal* 
coners.** 

This hint produced no effect, so at 
last Mr. Sharpe concluded, by saying, 
with an air of prodigious legal assurance, 
that ^^ for his own part he was quite at 
ease about the result of the affair, for he 
was confident, that; when the matter 
came to be properly inquired into, and 
the witnesses to be cross-examined, no 
malepractices could be brought home to 
his relation^*' 
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" Then," Mr. Percy observed, «' that 
a memorial, praying to have the cir-* 
cumstances inquired into, could be no 
disadvantage to Mr. Bates, but the con- 
trary, as it would tend to prove his inno- 
cence publicly, and to remove the preju- 
dice which now subsisted against him.'* 
—Mr. Percy, who had the memorial at 
this time in his hand, deliberately folded 
it up, and directed it. 

•« Then, Sir," cried Mr. Sharpe, put 
off his guard by anger, — " since you are 
determined to throw away the scabbard, 
you cannot be surprised if I do the 
same." 

Mr. Percy, smiling, said '^ that he 
feared no sword, but the sword of jus* 
tice, which could not fall on his head, 
while he was doing what was just — " 
As he spoke^ he prepared to seal the 
memorial. 

Mr. Sharpens habitual caution recur^ 
ring in the space of a second or two, he 
begged pardon if zeal for his relation 
had hurried him into any unbecoming 
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WAnrnth of /aKpC«6S(ii^ru#ip44tre$;cbj]ag out 

h\9 haod 9»gftrl|r t^ atop ,Mr. P^r^y^ ^ 
^ wa,s going to pr^ess 4oirn ibe ^seid, 
" Give Qiekayie, -Sir," »id hie, ^^givi^me 
Uavs to ran iny eye. over ibM .«(QfrvQri»Ij 
^mi^y I beg, before you ^^l it." 

.«* And jwelowofte," said Mr* Perey, 
piittiag the p»per »to Ws bi^ftdr-*' All 
that I do ^bvli l^e do«^ <)()^0)y aod 
fairly." 

J\ie ^orniey took pQS9ess)oa of the 
men^ofial^ A^d began to ooo it o^er» 
A^ he ^as reading it, be bappei^ to 
sl^^pd \n ^ cecessed w.indojv, sp that be 
could not easily be seen by any p.er(liQII 
w|io gBtoPed th^ r9Qm,r^^i tbi^ jnpm^nt 
B^amoud e^me ia sjudd^eidy, eicdsioir^ 
il!«f ^ sb^ held up 9. JiPge uofojdfd 
parcbffjeBjt, 

dear father ! — I do believe this 13 Sir John 
Percy's d^d thftt w^ k>at!— I always 
«9ld it was oat bur^od .... Wbatts |ihe 
BiA^er? — What do yo» mean? .... 
Nobody can bear me ^ the outer door is 



3bttt • • « . Perhaps tb\^ is oily a oapy. 
— It is not signed or sealed^ \mt I 
ppSie . . , /' 

Mr. Slwrpifr*-^ — -Shp looked s<^ almc 
tpimdedj ttiAt ^¥eti if he h»d not hmd 
all shf hs4 f^id, her oo^OitefiajDice vodUl 
have excited b^s quripsily. The attorney 
had beard ev^ry isyllahle «he had utterolU 
and he kiiaw enough of Mr. P^n^y's afr 
fairs^ to coippreiihiend the (m& isxi^nt al 
the ad^anti^ge that mgh4 be aiade «f 
this diaoovery. He cooHy returned tiM 
memorial, acknowledgijf^g, that H was 
drawn up \ifith much moderation and 
ability, h»t regrettwg, tjl;rat Mr. P«rcj 
should tbioj^ it necessary to send it, aad 
cxou^lvding with a few general expreft- 
siomt of the regard he had always felt for 
t4^ family, he took liis leave. 

<' All is safe !"-^cried Rosamond, as 
soon as she heard the hopse door £biit 
after be was gone. ^ AU is safe, ibajak 
Heaven !-^for that nsian's head was luckily 

15 
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SO full of this memorial^ that he never 
heard one word I said/' 

Mr. Percy was of a different opinion : 
he was persuaded, that the attorney would 
not neglect so fine an opportunity of re- 
venge. Sharpe had formerly been "em- 
ployed in suits of Sir Robert Percy. 
Here was now the promise of a law-suit, 
that would at all events put a great deal 
of money into the pockets of the lawyers, 
and a considerable gratuity would be en« 
ftured to the person, who should first in- 
form Sir Robert of the loss of the impor^ 
tant conveyance. 

Mr. Percy's opinion of the revengeful 
nature of Sharpe, and his perception that 
he was in the solicitor's power, did not, 
however, make any change in his reso* 
lution about the memorial. — It was sent, 
and Bates was turned out of his office. 
For some time nothing more was heard 
of Mr. Sharpe. — Mr. Percy, for many 
months afterward, was busied in rebuild* 
ing that part of his house, which had 
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been destroyed by the fire^ and as he was 
naturally of a sanguine temper^ little in- 
clined to occupy himself with cabals 
and quarrels, the traiisactioif concerning 
Bates^ and even the attorney's threat of 
throwing away the scabbard, passed from 
bis mind. The family pursued the happy 
tenor of their lives, without remembering 
that there was such a being as Mr« Soli- 
citor Sharpe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



At %he time of thd fii« at PeFGy«THdiy 
^ patBted glass Win4oiii^ in the passage 
, % . . ^^ should say the gallery • . . ^ 
leading to the study had been dealfbyadL 
«— Old Martha, whose life Caroline had 
saved, had a son, who possessed some 
talents as a painter, and who had learnt 
the art of painting on glass. He had 
been early in his life assisted by the 
Percy family, and desirous to offer some 
small testimony of his gratitude, he beg- 
ged permission to paint a new window 
for the gallery. — He chose for his subject 
the fire, and the moment when Caroline 
was assisting his decrepit mother down 
the dangerous staircase. — The painting 
was finished and put up on Caroline's 
birth-day, when she had just attained her 
eighteenth year. This was the only cir- 



Ottm«ta32oa worth rie^f^rdjwgj vfbiok Mm 

biographer can find f^oj^ in \\k^ fA»|il/ 
t#i^$ ;9it this i^ria4<-^]^ tl^ 4i?af tk of 
^V(^t;i mi»5y we take ihe. hbeii^ of i»tro^ 
4liQiBg» $M[?C(Mrdii\g to U.^ faii^bioi] pf n»p-' 
4^n bioeraphy, :a few pfH^sU^ Mteirft 
Jh^ Ar«^fitW$9 ^y persons, xi£ wji^ova 
t^ i«adw 9^ yet loiQWS ivat,iiiin)g,w-Mr^ 
P«^jr'f «^9A4 «d4 thi^ ^05| Alfre4 

aud Kiwrnm- AMf»4 wai^ » Us^rrist^j 

£4i^k6mUr$ a pb.y«H>i^»^ tb^ vvcr^ bi^ »| 

t)Nft tifliQ )J» L9fHl«w> ^Bi Qikmm^c^ng 

tei^ t . . « bNUjt l^t their oliara^ter? «peiik 
for them§dvi?0 in thm let^m, elm lKjtl)^F 
th^if letters nor their e^wa^t^r^ can t>« 
worth attiBnliar). 

" My DBA* Fatbeb» 

Pnay do Qot fe^l di89ppaH)te4 
when I tell yQU> that I sm xi§t gettwg 
on quite so fit^ i^ I expeot^^cl* I mmr^ 
you, howeyer> that I bave not neglected 
any h^nor^hle mems of bfipgjDg myself 
into oQtioe* — But it is very ^iSioult for an 
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honest young man to rise without puffings 
or stooping to low means. 

^< I stood candidate for the place of 
physician to the '■■» hospital^ and 

made all the necessary applications to 
those who had votes and interest. — Sir 
Amyas Courtney and Dr, FrumptoUj I 
was told, were the leading men,— one' a 
courts the other a city physician— one 
always consulted in nervous complaints— 
the other in desperate cases — ^both hating 
and despising each other — each seizing 
this election as an opportunity of plaguing 
and mortifying his opponent, and of mak« 
ing the election for the hospital a mere 
struggle for power, and trial of popularity. 
—-I waited first upon Sir Amyas Courtney, 
and was at his house ten times before 
I could find him at home. At last by 
appointment I went to breakfast with 
him. He received me in the most pro- 
mising manner, — recollected to have 
danced with my mother many years ago 
at a ball at Lord Somebody's — professed 
the greatest respect for the name of Percy 
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'—asked me various questions about my 
great grandfather, which I could not 
answer — and paid you more compliments 
than I can remember.-— Sir Amyas is 
certainly the prettiest behaved physician 
breathing, with the sweetest assortment 
of small talk. — He has the happiest art of 
speaking a vast deal, and yet saying no- 
thing ; or seeming to come to the point, 
and yet never committing himself. — For 
the life of me, I could not get any dis- 
tinct answer from him. — He would talk of 
every thing but of my object. — Far, far 
aloof5 for the iSrst twenty minutes after 
he had done with my great grandfather, 
he kept to politics. Then we were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a Mr. Gresham, 
a rich merchant, who came to look at a 
picture which Sir Amyas shows as a true 
Titian.-^Sir Amyas talked a great deal of 
amateur nonsense, and Mr. Gresham, I 
thought, a great deal of sense about it. — 
I liked Mr. Gresham, and think he liked 
me, but I have not time to say more of 
him» Sir Amyas^ in the same namby* 



pamhy stylie» aod with the sam^ soft 
voicQa J9Xid sweet sioile^ talked oa of pu> 
|;m*es9 ami battles, awl carnag^^ and Ler 
y^es, and drawiug^nooouf, aiid balls, aod 
butterflie^^^H^ has a museum for the 
ladies^ a.nd he took me to look at it.^^Sad 
was the hour^ and luckless was the day. 
' — Among his shells there was one upon 
which he peculJaily prided himself, and 
which he shawipd me;»s a,n unique. I waiS« 
(I assure you) pnud^tly &ilent» till be 
l^ressed for my opinix>n» Ami then, I oould 
not avoid confi^sing, that I &u£;p^cted it 
tp be a made shellr^mside, Caroline know^^ 
how^ by the ^plic^ion of acidsv^^Sir 
Ainyas's countenance clouded aver-^a^ 
before the cloud had passed away, aa my 
ill fortune would have it, my rival candi- 
date. Dr. Bland called, und was admit* 
ted. — His opinion was immedifttely ask- 
ed about the shelh-^He W9» confident, ftt 
the first glance, that it W9^ an unique^ 
and was resuiy to svi^ear that no acid had 
ever come near it. — I said mo mon©'— but 
I bad already s«^ too much. Dr. B\»M 
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pro$;ted l;>y my error. r-rHe wjas ^^bse« 
qiiioji^EeiBCi ^nd flalAery^ adn)(ring MAd :«K« 
toUUig t^e pick-nacks on lA^Jiiich be kn^^w 
that Sir A^y^s piqued bioiseif.-r^I 
took tfay leav^ — well aware thai: wy el^- 
iio^ had been decided by the ^hell, at 
lewit a? far ;^. Sir Aiay^s'^ vote cpuld de- 
cide. 

^' I now paid my visit to Dn Frunoip* 
ton* — Do you know who be is, and who be 
was, and how he has risen tp his present 
b^ht?— He was a famgr inaj^^mot^ 

cpunty-b^.b«gap by persuadisg ifcacoy rk 

try pfopip in ti)5 peighl^bood, fcb^t b« 

badi* specifip^or tUe bU^ of a iiitftd 4agr?^ 
I|^ b9^P9en«4 that be cw^ lan cM 4o>rer 
ger>/avorite w^Hing m^i^s wh» k^ b^<» 
bUten by a oro^ Jop dQg« Ml^k^ l^er^sfirr 
vant^ pri^)Piin$€td to J^ mids itbi^ tbear 

might b|yy^ an §icg»s6 for JaatP^j^nf itvr^ 
The jfe»e of t,bls q«jpe was jipr Q«d by thf 
dowager amppg her numerouf &cq«aMi«- 

iftficejn tpwniwdpouinfcry. Then be took 
agues-— md afterwards |serofulaiindar(fais 
proteotion ; patfenised by hUi oU doMW'- 
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ger^ and lucky in some of his desperate 
qoackery> Dr. Frumpton's reputation ra-- 
pidly increased, and from different coun- 
ties fools came to consult him. His man* 
ners were bearish even to persons of qua- 
lity who resorted to his den, but these 
brutal manners imposed upon many ; 
heightened the idea of his confidence in 
himself, and commanded the submission 
of the timid. — His tone grew higher and 
higher, and he more and more easily bul- 
lied the credulity of man and woman- 
kind.--p-*It seems that either extreme of 
soft and polished, or of rough and brutal 
manner, can succeed with a physician.*-^ 
Dr. Frumpton's name, and Dr. Frump- 
ton's wonderful cures, were in every news- 
paper, and in every shop window. — No 
man ever pufifed himself better even in this 
puffing age.-— His success was viewed 
with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, by 
the regular bred physicians, and they did 
all they could to keep him down, — ^Sir 
Amyas Courtney, in particular, who 
would never call him any thing but that 
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farriery making what noise he could about 
Frumpton's practising, without a diplo- 
«ia. — In pure spite Frumpton took to 
learning — ^late as it was he put himself to 
i5chool-**with vihilent zeal he read and 
crammed till — Heaven knows how ! — he 
accomplished getting a diploma^— stood all 
prescribed examinations^forced himself iu« 
to the college of physicians^ and has grin- 
ned defiance ever since at Sir Amyas. — 

*' Frumpton received me with open 
arms^ and such is the magical deception 
of self-love, that his apparent friendliness 
towards me made him appear quite agree* 
able> and notwithstanding all I had heard 
and known of him^ I fancied his brutality 
was frankness^ and his presumption 
strength of character. — I gave him credit 
€sqpecially for a happy instinct for true 
merit, and an honorable antipathy to flat- 
tery and meanness. — ^The manner in 
which he pronounced the words, faxoning 
puppif ! applied to my rival young Bland, 
pleased me peculiarly-^ and I had just 
exalted Frumpton into a great man, and 
an original genius, when he fell flat to 
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the level, fuid b^pw th^^ev^ lo^^Ol^iQoa 
mart«JSf m my opinion.-^He 'fovnd that 
X had waited upon Sir Amyas Cauntney 
before I h^d applied to hiin~-upo«i whk^ 
he ^owo^ a terrible frowMf aod^at scowl-- 
ing in silence in his arni chair for some 
minutes, pushing and (wUiiig his wig 
backwards and forwards on hh fore* 
bead. 

<^ Sp^ Sio I ^upposis yw ^re ail (w the 
polity sy^jtem of a^pve^ along with Sir 
Amyas^-^^AJl for pervies» bey i — ^Nervous 
nonsense .^oay dp w«U enough at the court 
end, bi)t won't go dpwn at our ^eud of 
the world — ^Nerv^eP fiMMi-t4pfor an hpspi- 
t^ phy.sician-HniP**-4ip^^^11 ke^ nenres 
out pf ftb^ boipf tal as long a^ I can, by 
the blessing of Meayiw-^.— So you nwy 
taJce your nerves back to Sir Ai»yas<^to 
wbooji you WQQt >|irst~First or l^at TU 
have nothipg to do with nerves, and Sir 

Awyaa^ Sir-^t.^^'* 

'* ife turned h^, augry eyes upon me 
fj; th^ ^vnomeiatt, and I believe the atfo- 
nisJbinieut of my cpufM^eminoe ppnvinced 
him of any ipnocepc^j fpr wStbojit mjr 



haMing^ saiid otit^ ^liiard^ he nJiiStod, ii^ » 
softened ti6tiey 
•* Thett> why meot you to Sir AmyBs^ 

^^ Because lifa^ wair nearest/ W iii#-^h9 
lives within two streets of my lodgiiigs^/^ 

" La^y dog !— bad place rt)rtodgiBgs,*^ 
Ffuinpton mattered, but regsiinmg hii^ 
good humor, he became more warnri iU 
ttty oatise th^n ever, on hearing the his* 
tory^ of- the shell, which he told' twenty 
times that morning to numerous ^ople» 
with varFiatioifs and* exaggeration's, $uch 
a9 made it so different the twentieth time 
fiom the ^)^s^^ tha« I shoUlcl-bardly^hate 
kfl^wnit to bo my own: story — So ftir^sO 
^Mi.'^Bt. :^rdtnptdn was my d^cfored 
Mknd, and sW^r6 he'd carry^ rtie through 
thick and thin^-^Pdid not itiu<»h like the 
behig indebted for my succesi? to the Whiisi 
of such a bruttil* and' ignoh^t' ctiampiobv 
diid'tfe4% monified rather than plMs&d an 
beitig ptekrt^^ not fbr my own itt^f df 
aify Kind^ but merely fronr hati>6d and 
roatiee againisfr artvfal.'-^Howev^iS I stet- 
tled^thttt*iitet4erwiiliiny obtijsieienoe, and 
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satisfied myself^ thiEit it would be for tke 
honor of medicine^ and the good of man* 
kind, as well as for my own good, that I 
should gain my election, — In this persua- 
sion I accompanied my patron yesterday^ 
being the morning before the election^ 
through the hospital, that he might show 
me what he called his summary clinics*"^ 
Summary, indeed I — When I saw the 
way in which this famous physician dealt 
with the lives of his poor patients, I really 
grew sick, and could scarcely follow him* 
—I promised myself, that I would act very 
differently, when I should have the care of 
them — ^and whilst I was making myself 
this promise, a poor man, who had just 
fallen from a scaffold, was brought into 
the hospital.-^-His leg was bruised and 
terribly cut, but not broken. — The sur- 
geon was called. — This surgeon was one 
who had practised human farriery for- 
merly under Dr.Frumpton, and, not liking 
the trouble of attending to the poor man> 
scarcely looked at him, and said the leg 
must come off-^the sooner the better.*-^ 
The man, perceiving that I pitied him> 
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cast such a beseeching look at me^ as 
made me iaterpose, imprudently^ imper- 
tinently, perhaps, — but I could not resist 
it--^I forget what I said, but I know the 
sense of it was, that I thought the poor 
fellow's leg could be saved. — I remember 
Dr. Frumpton glared upon me instantly 
with eyes of fury, and asked if I dared 
to contradict a surgeon in his own hos** 
pital. — They prepared for the operation* 
The surgeon whipped on his mittens— 
the poor man, who was almost fainting 
jwith loss of blood, cast another piteous 
look at me, and said, in an Irish accent^ 
5 Long life to you! Dear! — and don't 
let^m — ^for what will I be without a leg ? 

and my wife and childer !' » 

He fell back in a swoon, and I sprung 
between the surgeon and him, insisting^ 
thatf, as he had appealed to me, he should 
be left to me, and promising that he 
should be no expense or trouble to the 
hospital— Frumpton stamped, and scarce* 
ly articulate with rage, bade me leave the 
hospital 5 and I made a sign to the la* 
borers^ who had brought in the poor 
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out bfefore tte, sihd tbis^otie of tftteriH Be- 
ing his cotttttryrtatt, iitiinedlatfefy dJcF, ex* 
claimiflg-— * Success to- yodr Motior'! 
and in«y ye tilevet vtant a friefAd*!'— » 
Frampton seized me by both' shotddterS^^ 
pushed me aft^r them out 6f fhfe hospit^i^ 
and shut the door upOil rtie- — ^^^tfbr 
cver.-*-This^ morning F Heat* that Di*^. 
B^Rud, (nerves notwithstandihg,) has-betttt 
chosen, aifd that Df. Frumptoti vo^S ik- 
elitirtguishabte vengeiiitfe afgaSust M€:-^ 
The sttoiy h?s been tbld'Witli aa tHSny e*- 
dggeraiioiis as that of the'^ri/ a!ll dver^tfie 
city, and' atWay^ to my disadvialnteijg;fe;. — 
"^ P afiri afraid I HaVe adtfed' inf sttmfe'dfei 
gree iillpt^perty— and certainly nnpni>- 
d^t!t3y>-^utl bftve thei^tisraedbh'acfle^ 
fetell'yoii', that'th^ poor matt' ife- dbitig 
wdl;— P kafve taken- lodgittgs' fSf Mitt, 
amd' bave^ csdlied^ in at- yotfrtg sArgt&o, a 
iH^nid' of iK^lne, wlit) a»^<^ lAe; tUM 
hi« I<^, in sKBiotlrer fbrthigHt; WlH Vt 
ttt^iiseftil ar any l€fg iil' Lotfdbtt;:— Pl-aTy 
•iet wife hear from you, nay deaf ficthw, 
an* say. . . . ifyoU' caff; thlatyoBr think 
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me right. Thank Caroline for her an'* 
dial letter. 

Your affectiooate Son^ 

Alfred Percy to his Father. 

*' My bear FAtHBB> 

Thank you for the book8<*«^ 
I have been reading hard lately, for I 
have still, alas 1 leisure enough to read«»^ 
I cannot expect to be employed, or to 
have Jees for some time to come.^^I am 
armed with patience-^ am told that I 
have got through the worst part of my 
profession, the reading of dry law. This 
is tiresome enough to be sure. But after 
I had toiled on in the dark for some time 
through a heap of what I thought rub^ 
bish and confusion, a little light broke in 
upon me. Then I discerned valuable ma- 
terials, who-e I had fancied all had been 
rubbish-^^nd order where I had imaigio* 
ed ail was ^confusion. — The law is a 
mighty maze, indeed, but not without a 
plan — faulty in many points, but with 
VOL. I. K 



GompMisaAioiM for those faults in othec 
parts, and admirable upon the vriiole, be«r 
cause gfken to contunoal re^sal, and ca- 
pablid of perpetual improvement. 

'^ I had no intention of making this 
panegyric on English law. It certainly 
is not flattery prepens^^ for I w^s going 
i»iMmB end not; to praise. . I think the 
coiiiltipg uf attommeyHi and solicitors is the 
wohk part oi tine irc^Miing oi my pro- 
fiosaion : for Ihis I was not, and I \mlie\e 
I; nev«r shall be, sufficieiitly: prepared^ 
I gtre tiiem no difinera, and they neglect 
me; yet I hope I pay them proper at- 
tention. To make amends, however, I 
have been sa fortunate as to form acquaisit«- 
«iice with some gentlemen of the bar, 
who possess enlarged minds, and general 
knowledge: their conversation is of tlie 
greoitest use and pleasure to me. Butt 
many barristers here are men, who live 
entirely among ^ themselves, with their 
heads in their gfeen bags, and their souls 
narrowed to a point. Mere machines fcir 
drawing pleas and rejoinders. 



f^. I wemember fim^e asseitB^mA ^. 
Hiw KMsWy With tf ue profe00io«ial party-^ 
aphit^ otigty mthibim for the aft$€frtik>ii} 
-rnthat ithe ^6lta^ <(€ 4^lie Ittw hw a con* 
toactile power <m the jniiid ; I am now 
ooDi^noQd it hm, irofli wbat Isee^ and 
what i feel ; thisr^ne I mil do all I oan 
to coiiritffratct ihis ooatracdon hy the 
eoDpimsiie foroe «f Kt^raeam* I lose na 
opportunity of makimg aoqaaikitance 
with literary (men, and oattivatinjg thdr 
sooiety. The other diiy, gt Hookham'is 
liiprary^ I met with a aia«i of comider*^ 
able talerits^^a Mr^ Tenqile— he was 
looking for a passage in the life of the 
Lotrd Keeper Guildford, which I hap- 
pened to know. This brought ns into a 
conrersation, with which we were ipu* 
toaffiy so well pleased5 that we agreed to 
dine together, for Sstrtber ififormatipn^^ 
and we soon knew^all that was to be 
known of each other's history. 
:. Temple is of a very good family-—* 
through the yottnger son of a younger 
brother. He was brought up by his^ 

K SI 
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grandfather^ with whom he was a favdr 
ite. Accustomed^ from his childhood^ 
t^ live with the rich and great» to see a 
grand .establisbmeut, to be waited upon> 
to have servants, horses, carriages at 
bis command, and always to consider 
himself as a part of one of a family who 
possessed every thing tbey could wish 
for in life ; be says, he almost forgot, or 
rather never thought of the time when 
he was to have nothing, and when he 
should be obliged to provide entirely for 
himself. Fortunately for him« his grand- 
&ther having eariy discerned that ht 
had considerable talents, determined 
that he should have all the advantiages 
of education, which he thought would 
prepare him to shine in parliament* — 
His grandfather, ; ^lowever, died when 
Temple was yet scarcely eighteen. — He 
had put off writing a codicil to his. will, 
by which Temple lost the provision in- 
tended for him. — All. hopes of being 
brought into parliament were over. His 
uncle, who succeeded to the estate, had 
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jons of bis own.l There were family 
jealousies^ andyouiigTempIe^ as having 
,heen a favorite, was disliked. — ^Promises 
were made by other relations, and by 
former friends, and by these he was 
amused and misled for some time^ but 
.he found he was only wasting his life^ 
attiending upon these great relations. 
The unkindness and falsehood of some^ 
and the haughty nqgleet of others, hurt 
Jhis hi^ spirit, and roused his strong in* 
dignatloii.*— He, iti his turn, neglected 
(Stud, offended, was cast off at last^ 
or forgotten by most of the fine prot 
miters.-^-At whioh^ he says, he has had 
reason to rejoice, for this threw hini 
upon his own resources, and made him 
jexeK his own mind. — He applied, in 
iearnest, to prepare himself for the pro«* 
fesBion for which he was best fitted, and 
went to the bar.— *Now comes the part 
of his history for which he^ with reason, 
alas ! blames himself. He was disgust- 
ed, not so much by the labor, as by the 
{xiany disagreeable circumstances, which 
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^Mmlsaffily occni^ in the begMttimg of a 

iNUTitrteir's . coiirsa~-He oould nbb bear 

the imftiag id tiM eoortstir on eircoii, 

witboitt bmsineasi^ without notice. He 

ihimglil: his ttierit \tmiild aeveriknake it^k 

wajy^i unA wa» provoked by seeing tim 

j9e three stupid feUbws pushed oh< hy> sol^ 

GiAw$y or he^ed up by jodges.t^^ne H^ 

^ much kodwlfadge^ ; to}e»l^ JhmI eld^ 

4Mb<?e» that be miist in tiiseyfaftve made 

a gveat figure/ and would, : imiioAi^edi)^, 

bare> tpmi ^ to the irsti ^y^ifities^ > bad fie 

pteievMed;: > Bat hesacri0ced>bltaiselfte 

piq«e aild iAipatien^x. / GHfe ^foitted tke 

bait Arid th^ yery suriimbv afte^ke Had 

lofibit^* the ilfaiess of) SL.sem^tcMiTmek K^ 

tiiat biffouit affocded^ an oppbi*toiif|^ 

where Temple V^Hild have been, eiilled^^ 

and wh^e he eodfail fully hare displayed 

bis iaEnutafi €>nee dirtio^uMed^^ sociua 

ttaa wduldi have Seen. -Always distkf^ 

gttiabed.^^Alas I-^k4Bem !>r^He) ifdv?:' biJb^ 

terly riigret9^ tUt b^ abandeiiedlAslpvcM^ 

fessiani.^^Thiitf ' iiri{>radebee f gato^ IIj^ 

friendfi a £mc eKOUse: &)ir c«t]|ig bfOfi^^cflff 
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«*^but he 9By%, thkir ikejf^b^ Qiimts him 
n^tf fbr he kail ronlved never move te 
tniet to tlietr preaMses^ er to stoop to 
appd/ to thela for patPoiui.ge. He btp 
beejfit these last two yeara ki ah a|>scure 
garret writing for bi*ead«. He sa3rs5 how*- 
ever^ that be is mire he is happier, efdH 
in this situalMQi, than are some of his 
cottstna at this itistant^ Wlie are s^nii|^ 
gliDg ia poverty to be genteel, gr ta 
keep up a family nam^, and he wooM 
not change places with those who Ure 
in a state ^ id)e and opprobtrioas dei 
pendattce*'^--^'^. midetsftiiid ^ » . (vremem^ 
ber thiis' is a secret betweefaouiisekes) .1 
imderstand thai secreteoy Cunoiiighiun 
Falooaer has- Hoaadltttn oot^ and ibalceB 
goad Me vf kH pon^ but pays hiip shabi 
bily. Temple is too much of a man of 
honor to peach» So Lord/Oldborough 
knows nothitig Of the matter^ and Cun- 
ningham gets half his business done, and 
supplies all hie dteficiencies by mesiiisf of 
this poor drodlging geniu8%<— Perhaps I 
have tired you* witii this feistoiry of my 
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new friend-~bat he has interested tne 
extremely< — and tnore^ the more. I Uave 
seen of him.-'-^He has faults certainly^ 
pek*haps too high a spirit^ too much sen*? 
sibility ; but he has such a strict integrity^ 
80 much generosity of mind, and some- 
thing so engaging in his manners, that I 
cannot help loving, admiring, and pi- 
tying him.-^That last sentiment, how-» 
€ver^ I am obliged to conceal^ for hf 
Would not bear it. 

'* I see very little of Erasmus* He 
has been in the ccmntry this fortnight 
with some patient. I long for his re< 
turn.^^-^Thank Caroline for observing the 
advertisement of the sale of law books. 
I shall take advantage of it.-^I will make 
the inquiries you desire ab<Mit Buckhurst 
Falconer. 

Your iaffectionate Son^ 

Ax-FREp Percy/* 

. ^* P*S. Yes, my dear Rosamond, I shall 
be obliged to you for the ilower-roQts 
for my landlady's Slaughter/' 
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Letter from Alfred. 
r ^^ My dear Father^ I have made all 
possible inquiries about Buckhurst Fal« 
coner. He staid at Cheltenham till 
about a month ago with the Hautons^ 
and I hear s^tended Miss Hauton every 
where ; but I do not think there is any 
reason to believe the report of his paying 
hii^ addresses to her. The public atten* 
tion he showed her was, in my opinion^ 
designed only to pique Caroline, whom^ 
I'm persnadcfd, he thinks-~(between the 
fits of half a dozen other fancies) the 
first of women, — as be always calls her* 
Rosamond need not waste much pity on 
him. He is an out-of-sight-out-of-mind 
man. The pleasure of the present mo*, 
ment is air in all with him« — He has 
many good points in his disposition, but 
Caroline had penetration enough to see, 
that his character would never suit hersf 
and I rejoice, that she gave him a de- 
cided refusal. — 

* «* Since he came to town, he has, b;^; 

15 
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his convivial p^wers> hm ^oA stories, 
good' songs, und .knack of tninifckry, 
made himseif ^o famous, thafc be has more 
intitations to dilinar than he Cin aceepti 
He baa wit and talents fit fix? more tbaa 
being the iniffbon or mocki&g^bitd of a 
good dinner and a {lieasant pattj; but 
he seems so w^l con'tented widi this r^-t 
putatwn de sakm^ that I am afr^d hid 
ambitioa will j\f>t rise to any thing 
higlitr. . After leading this idle Iife> and 
enjoying thii^ ebeap-eatn^d praisei .ht 
wfll never submit to the seclasion said 
applica/tioa aecessary for the attaimnenl 
^f the, great prices of professkmal e^^ 
celleniie. I doubt whether he ^91 eveiii 
persevere m £ar as^ to be called to. the 
bar. IThongh the other day when I 
met him in Bond«-Street, he aasared moe^ 
and bid ine assure youi^ that he is getting^ 
on fajnomsly^ and eating his. terms wHb 
a prodigious appetite. He, seemed hdwr 
tily glad to see me, and expressed vtratov 
gratitade ft)r, your haviiig saved his^.con- 



science^ fHid having prevQntdi y^^ fath^ 
fifonv fi»rQ|iig him, as h^ m^. to be. « 
disgrace to the church. 

/^R9«mon<) ai^fc$t what s«rt <rf.gtris 
th^ Mm» Fidc^^fters^ at«, ^alld whether nh^ 
Fakioaers bare; been . civH to m^ mt^ I 
ilettle^ m town F^VJ^ea^-r-piret^ V^Ur— 
Thegirlft afejmerQ Jiit^ girlfe — ^lik^ 4 mjt^ 
riadt of ^borsft ^n^^j^y^-j4mmB . d/wBfa 
flirt, and ait Ma(vf-fG0orgiiu)ar is^ ♦^flf^ 

don't like father of theuft, and they doal* 
lifae me, for: I sad ntot an eldest son. Tbci 
mither was . frodigjonsi/ pleased* ^witiAt 
«» at fitsty;b9tiBHirse she .n^tooki' m^.fiii! 
Qddftey, or rather die mistook meifofr 
the heir of 1 otor briEinch of the Penoyic 
Iliear that Mrs. Fidconer has inAoit^ 
addreitejc hofch iaa a .political and hyme^r 
neat mlrigunte : but I bare ^not time tt>^^ 
stndy^ hc3% All together the family^^ 
thougli they live in ^onstanfe gay^ty^ do: 
not give ihe khe idea x>£ beiag : hapjpy: 
atiKfng H>tie a»Mher* I have ho parti^y^ 
cullir reason % saying this. I judge: 
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only from the tact on this subject, which 
I have acquired from my own happy eK* 
perience. 

*^ Love to Rosamond — I am afraid ^he 
will think I have been too severe upon 
Buckhurst Falconer. I know he is a 
iavorite^ at least a proteg6 of hers and of 
Godfrey 's. Bid her remember I have 
acknowledged that he has talents and 
geneposity t bat that which Interests Ro^ 
samond in his favor inclines ill-natured 
me against him— his being one of Caro-^ 
line's suitors. I think he has gi^eat as<- 
sarance to continue, in spite of all re*, 
pulse, to hope, especially as he . does^ 
nothing to render himself more worthy 
of encouragement. Thank Caroline for 
ber letter^— and assure. Rosamond^^ that^ 
though I have never noticed it^ I was. 
grateful for her entertaining account of 
M* de Tourville's vis. I confess I am. 
rather late with my acknowledgments^, 
but the 6re at Percy-Hall^ and many 
events which rapidly succeeded,, put. 
that whole affair out of my head. More*. 
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orer^ the story of Euphrosine and Count 
Albert was so squeezed under the seah 
that I must beg notes of explanation in 
hei^ next. Who the dense is Euphro- 
sine, and what does the letter P^ for 
ihe rest of the word was torn out^ stand 
for, apid is Count Albert a hero in a 
noveU or a real live man ? 

^^ I saw a Jive man yesterday^ whom I 
did not at all like to see — Sharpe walk- 
ing with our good cousin> Sir R<^ert 
Percy, in close conversation. This con«^ 
junction, I fear, bodes us no good. — 
Pray do, pray make another search foi« 
the deed. 

^« Lov€»s> my dear father, ^ce wasted in 
a letter . to you ^ for yoo never take the 
trouble to give them to. aiiy one> nor 
eare for> them yourself--^at least so you? 
iMg7.<-r-~-My haxkk will not hold a scrap,, 
which I had pepned, in what you call my^ 
invisible hand, for my mother,, to whom, 
X have not written one letter this term.: 
However, she will not be angry,^ for Bhe* 



^ I 
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ie uevet angry with any oner^^nuch kfia 
with me, . : . 

Your affectipBate Sqdj 

AlTRED PeKCY.^ . 

Sooa after this kttet had been receir*^^ 
ed^ and while the picture of his life aiicl 
the portraits of hiB worthy c<Hnpanton» 
were yet fresh in her vic^v, Buckhurst 
Falconer took the unhappy moment (ky 
write to renew hrs declaration of pai^ 
sionatci attachment to CaroKne> aftd to 
beg to be permitted to wait upon htn^ 
once n^re. * 

From the indignant blush,- whicb 
moimted in Caroline^t face on reading 
hk letter^ Rosamond saw bow uniikely^ 
it was^ that tihris inquest should be granta 
eds It 'came, indeed, at an unlucky 
tifne^i^KoBaiftond tonld not refrain-froM 
a few wwds of apology, and looks of 
oominiiseration ior 'Bucfehurst^ yet nht 
entirely approved of Garoline*a aiis^wep 
to his letter^ and the steady repetition^ 



of b^ p^iad^ arid even of tbe stretig^li?^ 
eoed- teimm m whidb it waa now ex^ 
ptemfd^ uRbsmmimd wm always prbdent 
£)r hM fnbndis^ wben it came to any se« 
rious point where their interests or hap* 
pinesa^. were concerned* Her aflfection 
fer her^fnends^ and her, fear of doin^ 
KrrMg^n^eh McasiaM> awakened. her 
jfid^niveiM^c af)d i^o controlled ber. inu^ 
ginatiovyy .that Bhe then proved faersretf 
t»U^bmna(Oiily judidiolis and dis€reet.-*r4 
Prudence .hod not, it is trae^ been a 
pajti <df Roisamond's character in chtld# 
li6K3rd| but^ in the coiirse-of her educa* 
tion^ a odttdiderabie portion of it bad 
l>eett kifUi^ by^a mery ctirefol and sibib 
M hand ^ Perhaps it had never coa^ 
pldtely aiitoiUaied with the origittalcom^ 
p<Hi^fl; M)ixi€tif]Mp thecprudence f^id 
the bottms^ jomettmed was shaken i» 
the tdp, liccordkig t0 the agiti^ttK^ o» 
trfem^ttillit^ <^ hef tiltnd I. sometimes it 
wna M faiMtly vk^Me^ thM it's exif^encdi 
might be^ dionbted by Iha hasty observer i 
Imt w(hen :pnt;to^ a p^roper tedt it nem 
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failed to appear in foil' force.««—— After 
any efifort of discretion in conduct, Rosa** 
mond, however, often relieved and jtetosed 
herself by talking in favor « of tile impnin 
dent side of the iquestion. 

«' You have decided prudently, niy 
dear Caroline, I acknqwledge,'! said 
she. ^^ But now your lettor is iairjy 
gone ; now that it is all over,^ ^^ tliat 
we are safe, I begin to thiak yw are a 
little too prudent £:>r your age.-r-Bless 
aae^ Caroline, if you are so. prudent . ^t 
eighteen, what will you be at thirty^ 
-^Beware I— ^^nd ia the mean tim^ you 
will never be a heroiner^wbiat a jst^pid 
wunteresting heroine you will, make i 
Yott will never get into any Mtangl^^. 
waUs, never have any adv!entoresi qrif 
kind fate should, propitious to: my pi^ay*^ 
er, bmng you into some ah^rming di4&«! 
culties, even then we obuld oot tremble 
li>r you, OP ^njoy all the luxury of pity » 
because we should j9tlwAy9 know, that yoi» 
W9uld be so well able :t0 e:^trica(e yoyrrr 
flelf,-^so cert^n to .copqu^r^ or^r— not 
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die^ — but Endure.— -—Recollect, that 
Doctor Johnson, when his learned isock 
was off, confessed that he could never be 
thoroughly interested for Clarissa, be^ 
cause he knew that her prudence would 
always be. equal to every occasion,*'-^. . 

Mrs. Percy began to question, whether 
Johnson had ever expressed this senti-*' 
meiit seriously : she reprobated the cru<^ 
elty oi friendly biographers, who publish 
every light expression that escapes from 
celebrated lips in private conversation; 
she was going to have added a word pit 
two about the injury dpne to the public,- 
to young people especially, by the 
spreading such rash dogmas under the 
saactioh of a great name. 

But Rosamond did not give her mo4 
thertime to enforce this moral, she weati 
on rapidly with her own thoughts. 

^^ Caroline, my dear,'' continued she, 
<^ you shall not be my heroine-^^you are 
too well proportioned for a heroine; in 
mind, I mean — a heroine may, must have a 
finely proportioned person, but never a 
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wdl-proporti<mtd4aKuiHi^ All her virtues 
must be larger tbs^n th^ life^^^l tier pa$» 
sions ttkos^ of a tragedy ^ineen^-r^Pm^ 
diice . . . only dare to produce one of 
your reascmable wives, ]nothers> dwgh<% 
tens, or sisters on the theatre, and you 
would see theus hissed off the stage. — 
Good people are aoknowledged ta be the 
bane of the drama and the 2K>vel^*«^ 
iiev^r wish tq^ see a reasoimble woman 
oa the stage,^ or an unreasonable wo># 
nan off it. — I have the greatest sympa-* 
thy and ;admiratk>n for your tme he^ 
jpoine i[n a> bocde ; but I graadt you, that 
in real li^ i&.a privsite room, thetra-» 
gedy qjucen would be too. much for mej 
and the novel henouw would be the niMt 
useless, troul]»le)30ine, affected, barMii^u- 
ki|^, egoi^tioal,. insuffetabie being ima«» 
ginable.^^So, my dear Garoline^ I avi 
ccHbtent, thai) you are my pstor Bxid iny 
friend^ tboogJfL I ! give you up; as a he^ 
foiqe*''; ...... /. ; 
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CHAPTER VII. 



IjtUepfram Godfite^ Pemf to Mrs. Percy. 



London, the BriiMi If aid. 

» ' : .• * 

■ , ' ' ' . • .■ ' ' ■ I . 

*^ You will be atrrptiseK}, my dear mo- 
thep5. id fitkd ith^ I am iti London, in- 
stead of bein^, as I had h^ped I ^lould 
have been bythis l^f^i with the army 
on the Continent. Jnst as \ve wei*e go« 
iopg to embark) we 'ir^e e^oisnt^rmatlded; 
and' ordered tt> -stay at our quarteri^; 
€onoe(ire efHtr df^lippoitltniettt-— To re- 
Mam i^ garri«o« at iAie most stlipid^ idle 
cottliti^ toj^n Iti fingtettd-i-* : 

^* You aflk> Iww I like by* brother- 
^fkeer^ aiiA^vbat sort' of men they are ? 
— Migor Gasboigtle; ison to^ thy father^ 
friead> I like eKtt'€Met|)t; his^ is a man o^f 
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a liberal spirit^ much information^ and 
2eal for the arm j. — But what I particu* 
larly admire in him is his candor. — He 
says it is his own fault that he is not 
higher in the army — ^that when he was 
a very young man^ he was of too un- 
bending a temper — mistook bluntness for 
sincerity— did not treat his superior offi- 
cer with proper deference — lost a good 
friend by it. — 

^' A fine lesson for me ! — and the better 
because not intended.-*- 

^^ Next to Gascoigne^ I like Captaib 
Henry— a young roan of my own age^ 
uncommonly handsome^ but quite fred 
from conceit. There isi something itt bia^ 
manners so gentlemanlike^ and be is of 
so frank a disposition^ that I was imme^ 
diately.prepossessed in bis favor. — I don!$ 
like him the worse for having a tiage of 
proper pride# especially in the circum- 
stances in which he i9 placed. I under- 
standi that it is suspected hie. is ^ot of a 
good family; but I am not intimate or. 
iinpertinent enough, tp inquire into par?' 
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titulars. I have been told, that wheit 
he first came into the regiment, some of 
the officers wanted to make out what 
family of the Henrys he belongs to, and 
whether he is, or is not, one of the Irish 
Henrys. They showed their curiosity 
in an unwarrantable manner, and Henry, 
who has great feeling, and a spirit as 
quick to resent injury as to be won by 
kindness, was going to call one of these 
gentlemen to account for their imperti- 
nence. He would have had half a dozen 
duel& upon his hands, if Gascoigne had 
not settled them. I have not time to tell 
yoii the whole story — but it is enough to 
say, that Major Gascoigne showed great 
address and prudence, as well as steadi* 
ness, andyou would all loveCaptain Henry 
for his gratitude — he thinks Gascoigne a 
demigods 

"The rest of my brother officers are 
nothing supernatural — just what you 
may call mere red-coats — some of them 
fond of high play-— others fond of drink** 
ing-^80 I have formed no intimacy but 



with ;G|i$coigbe laad Menry,---my iMist 
l^U m0j ,that 1 4f$ ifiot y^t ihimk tbafc Ihe 
offilc^rs of my towa viesa »rU3t 4iH be the 
Itfst men ia'tbe'iiiiiven3e.--i- . 

<< Ii(Mie . to all aA home-^I facqpe we 
shail mH spQtt, {»Bd. I hope Rosaoioiid 
^iU'gtteiine.cfactit for the lengib of. thifi 
li^teri<^^be tannot say, vtithtdl hdr ma^f 
Ucei that ttiyJiaes.areat hooting ^stkuffe^ 
or lifaat my wiocds :are steetched 0Bt;likfi.a 
lawyer's'-vkwo good pages, conat wrhjcb 
way you will !*— and from Godfrey, who 
is Bsotra. letter- writer, as Alfred is!r«— Tw6 
giQOd pikges did I s^y ? . why, liere's the 
bdsl: part of a third for you, if yoa allow 
flie to be, . 

My dear Mother, 

with much respect, . 
Your dutiful, -obedient, 
and affectionate &m^ 

. WhSst GodjErey reinained in quarters 
at this most idle and stupid of country 
towns, some circnmatances occuired in 



the i^menty whi^ -pirt Ms pradsence to 
UM, a^d/sbdM^ tban he expret^teft, oali^dt 
u^n biw fyv the ^x^rtise of thc^t spivit 
of fon1>earf^ic6 irndtemperiy which five had 
promised his niotiher he would she w^-^ 
It WQis the liiore 4]ffieult to hnUt to keep 
his temper^ becaiMa it wm ati aflbifr 
ifcchlch todcdied thi^4ti€eMst of bis friend^ 
Mtjoi* Gasfooigfiie* The ILieutendtit-CJo* 
hMiet of th;e t^giment haying been proi' 
inotedV Ma^'or Gasooi^he bad reatlonaMe 
expectations of iraeceeding 4iim^ hut^ to 
his dfsappointiiieiit, a younger man than 
hSniself^ suid a stranger to l^e regiment^ 
woBptit over his head. Jt was saiii^ tha^ 
this appointme^ was made m conaeu 
quince of the new Colondi's being a no* 
phew of Lord Sfcreenes^ and of hk a)s^ 
having it in hie power to «omn)aud two 
^otes in parliament. 

For the truth of this stoiywe cannoi 
pretend to vonc^. But the credit the 
report gained in 4he regim^t created 
great discontents ^ which the behaviour 
of the new Iieatenant-Ck)lo«iel unforta- 
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nately was not calcidiated.to dissipatei^— ^ 
He certainly did not. bear his honors 
meekly> but, on the contrary^ gave hint'* 
sdf airs of authority^ and played the 
martinet to a useless and ridiculous de* 
gree. This^ from a mere parade qffioer^ 
who bad never been out of London^ . to a 
inan like the Ma^r — ^who bad seen ser* 
vice and could. sbovr wounds, was, to us^ 
the mildest expression, ill judged.— *Cap^ 
tain Henry said it was iniokrakl^ — and 
Godfrey thought so.- 



^><» 



The Lieutenant- Colon^ certainly did 
pot know his own interest, for, by a little 
proper attention, be might readily have 
conciliated Major, Gascoigne, who was 
a man of a generous and good temper^ 
But the new sprang Coloiiel was more 
severe upon Gascoigne, with ; whom he 
was always finding faulty to show, his 
knowledge, and always in the wrong, as 
Major Gascoigne very: quietly aqd satis* 
factorily proved^—^ Every, parade day 
something unpleasant occurred^ and, 
when it was talked over> some of the 
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pfficers took part with Gascoigne^ and 
isoine with the Lieut^nant-Colonal — very 
few^ Ikowever^ with the latter^ only those, 
who wanted to keep in £vror — Officers ijat 
quarters, as these were, had not much to 
do, therefore, they had the more time 
&r disputes, which became of more and 
more consequeoqe enfery hour* Msyor 
OatfOoigne bebared incomparably well> 
iietet faiUi^ ia respect towards his su- 
perior officer wheu he was ' pi^eseat, apd 
mhevt ihe was :a|:isent, doing all that wa$ 
possible to r^estrain the imprudent sseaj 
tfnid iibdijgnatiou of his yojimg friend^. 
. ' One day^ when Godfrey, C^iptain 
Henry, and Major Gascoigne, were 
aldne togeUier^ the Major actually icnelt 
down to I^Qnry, to prevail upon him 
to give Hip a mad design of challenging 
bis Colonel. 

, That very day, not an hour after-^ 
wards^ the lieuteuant-Colonel took oc- 
caaioa to thwart the Majop about some 
eirciuiOAtaince of no consequence.-^God- 
frey'is blood boiled in his veins~<his pro* 

VOL. I. L 
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mise to his mother, that he would be ail 
gentle as a lamb^ he recollected at this 
instant — ^with difficulty he restrained 
himself— still his blood boiled. — Major 
Gascoigne's fear, that Godfrey and Henry 
should embroil themselves for his sske, 
increased, for he saw M'hat passed ip 
their hearts, and be had no peace of 
mind by 4ay> or rest by night. God* 
frey slept in the next room to the Major, 
there was oiily a wooden partition be* 
tween the heads of their beds. In the 
middle of the night, Godfrey 'heard Ma- 
jor Gascoigne cry out vehemently in his 
sleep, and utter at different times the fol- 
lowing broken sentences : 

" Captain Percy ! — Henry! if you do, 
I will never forgive it I You'll ruin your- 
gelt- Shoot me at once rather!" — 

Then floundering about, thump went 
his head against the wooden partition, 
and this wakened him. The generous 
anxiety he thus sleeping and wakiag^ 
showed, lest his friends should get into 
difficulties on his account, particularly 
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touched Godfrey. Generotis people are, 
of all others, the most touched by gen&i 
rosity, either of feeling or action. — In 
this state of irritation it was not possible^ 
that things should long go on witboni 
c<miing to a crisis.' Major Gascoignis 
proposed, as the measure that would b6 
most likely to restore and preserve peace) 
to quit the regiment.* — It was a great 
sacrifice on his part, and, at first, none 
of his friends would consent to his mak- 
ing it; but, at lasrt, he brought them all 
to acknowledge that it was, upon the 
whole, the best thing that could be done. 
Gascoigoe had a friend, a Major, in an* 
other regiment then in England, who 
was willing to, make an. exchatige with 
him, and he thought that the busine^ 
could be arranged without much diffi- 
'culty. However, from caprice, the love 
of showing his power, or from some uii- 
Jknown reason, the Lieutenant-Colonel 
made it his pleasure to oppose the ex- 
change, and said that it could not be 
done, though, as Captain He^ry sai^ 

L 2 
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every body knew, fhat by his writing a 
Une to Lord Skreene, it would have beeo 
a^complisfaed directly 4 It now recurred 
to' Godfrey^ diat Cunmagham. Falconer, 
beii^' aecretary to Lord Oldbbroogb, 
might be of UBe in Ihis affair. Cun- 
aitigbam had always profiissed the great* 
pBii r^ard for Godfrey, and he wds de- 
termined, at least,, to make this trial of 
hisainceiity. 

. The secrejtary sent a civil answer in 
tin official style, explaining ^^that his 
Officiwas not the Wdr^Offke,^* concluding 
by an assurance, that if *♦ Captain Percy 
could point out how he could do so with 
propriety, nothing coald give Mr. C. 
Falconer greater pleajjure, than: to have 
im opportunity isf obliging him/' 

Now Captain PeFcy, faaving a sort of 
generdns gdod fistitb ^bgut him, believed 
Uiis last assurance $ fancied that as he 
Was'nb great writer, he had not estplain- 
ed himself wdl by letter, and, thait he 
should make Cunningham understand 
Jkim; better vita ww.- Keeping his own 
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Goutisfel^ and telling on\f Majb'r Gia^ 
coigne sM Caj[>taiD Henr^ kis ^ject, 
be asked for a fortnigbtV leav6 of kh^ 
sence, and, with ioitit dignity ^ obtained 
ft: — He wettt to Londbn^. waited on S^^ 
cretary ¥ialoouefr, and found hini ten 
titnes more' qffkial in hi6 Myl^ 6f conver-^ 
sation, than in his tetten^. Godfrey re^^ 
collected^ that bis cousi^n Cunninghaoi 
had always been solemnJy inclined, but 
he now found him grown so my sterioits, 
that he c<)nM -scareeiy obtain a plaid 
answer to the simplest question. ^ *' The 
whole, man, head and- heart, seemed'* as 
Godfrey i^id, " to be .dipl6maticaHy 
closed.'- It was- clear; from -the little 
that Cudnidgham did articulate, that h6 
would •do nothing in furthi^tng the ex- 
change desired for Mafor Gascolgne^ 
but; whether this arose from hid ^aVitig 
no influenci^ with Lord Oldborotigh, or 
from his fear ^f wearing it out, our 
young officer could not determine. He 
left the Secretary in disgust and despair,, 
add went to, wait on Commissioner Fal-^ 
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coner> who gave him a polite invitation 
to diimer^ and overwhelmed him with 
professions of friendship ; but^ as soon 
^ Godfrey explained his business, the 
Commjssioner protested that he could 
Xkot venture to speak to Lord Oldbo- 
rough on such an affair » and he earnestly 
advised him not to interest himself so 
much for Major Gascoigne, who, though 
doubtless a very deserving officer, was^ 
in fact, nothing more : ^* What selfish 
cowards all these courtier people ^rel'f 
— Hsaid Godfrey to himself. — He ^next had 
recourse to Buckhurst Falconer, and 
asked him to persuade Colonel Haftton 
to speak to his uncle upon the Isnbjeet. 
This Buckhurst immediately promiadi 
to do, and kept his promise. But C<^ 
nel Hauton swore -that his uncle never, 
on any occasion^ listened to his repre^ 
sentations, therefore,; it was quite useless 

to speak tp him. ^ After wandering 

from o^ce to office, washing hour after 
hour, and day after day, waiting for 
people who did him iio good, when Yiq 
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did 9ee them, Godfrey at last determined 
to do what he should have done at first 
' — ^PP^y ^^ ^td Oldboroagh. It is al- 
ways better to deal with principals than 
with secondaries.^^Lord Oldborough had 
the reputation of being inaccessible^ 
haughty, and peremptory in the ex- 
treme ; the secretaries, clerks, and un- 
der^clerks, trembled at his name, each 
under each, through all their ranker of 
venality • But to Captain Percy's sur- 
prise, the moment his name was an- 
Dcmnced, the minister immediately re- 
cognised him, and received him most 
graciously. His Lordship inquired after 
his old friend Mr. Percy — said that Mr. 
Percy was one of the few really inde* 
pendent men he had ever known. — 

'' Mr. Percy is an excellent country 
gentleman, and, for England's sake, I 
wish there were many, many more such. 
— Now, Sir, how can I serve his son ?" — 

With frankness and brevity which 
suited the minister and the man, God- 
frey told his business, and Lord 01dbo<- 
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rougb^ with liacomc decision^ equally 
pleasing to the yoang soldier, r€f^led« 
*^that i£it waspossible^ the thingjihould 
be done for Major Gaii(coigae,"»^-r-^^in^ 
quired bow lodg Captam Percy purposed 
to stay in town— desired to see him the 

day before he should leave Lond<m, and 
nambd the hour. ; . ; .: 

All. the. ^plomacy o£ Cqahifl^faaih 
Falconer's face could ndt disguiae' his 
astonisbiment^ -^ when' he saw the . raaaner 
in which his master' treated GAAfrpy.-**^ 
The jiexft'day the GonimisstdnQr invited 
Cafttaini Fercy in -a pr^soijig. mianner 
to dine with hiiti: >^ We shall haare 
a very pleasant party/! siaid ! Mrl EaL- 
conier; /' and .Mrs. JPakx)ner insittsiipoii 
the Measure:' of youc oompany^f-^you 
have never seen my giriis since' thejt were 
child ren-*-*your own nciai: relations ! — ^yom 
must be better acc^inted — Come — I 
will take no denial/' — ^ \ \ • 

Godfrey willingly aecepted the invita- 
tion : he would, perlmps^ havie found 
means to have excused himself^ had he 
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koowtt wbcHsa he was to meet at this diiir 

ner-'-^-'^Mifls Hauton~ — ^he dangerbu^; 

fair one^ whom he had resolved to avoid; 

But he'wais in the r6oi^ with lier, and 

.bejrond.all power of receding^ before he. 

kixew his periK The yohag lady lookedi 

more beautiful than evevy and m6re me^ 

lancholy. One of the Miss Falcoheri. 

took, an opportunity of telling him^ ini 

eonfidence^ the cause of h^r poor friend'si 

dejection. *^ Her untie, Lbrd Oidbo-. 

rough; wants to. marry her to the.Marr 

quis of Twickenham jt the eldest son of 

the Puke of Greenwich, and ^iss Hau- 

ton can't endure him'.'* ' - 

The Marquis was also at this dinner — >; 
Gtadfriey did not much wonder at the la*- 
dy's dislike-^^for he was amean^ |)eevish- 
lofdcihg man, had no conversation^ anc^' 
appeared tb be fond df drinking. ' 

<^ But Lord QldUorough, who is al)f0r 
ambition,*' whispered Miss F^lcQuer, 
« and who maintains that there ii^ tiq such * 
thing fts love, except ixi npvejs^ says, that 
bin niece n^ay read foolisl^ povels aftef 

14 
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marriage as well as before, if she pleasesF, 
but that she iiHist marry like a reasoniable 
i¥oman." 

Godfrey pitied her— and whilst he 
was pitying, Mrs. Falconer arranged a 
party for the Opera for this night, in 
which Godfrey found himself included. — > 
Perhaps he was imprudent — but he was a 
young man, and human nature is / . . • • 
human natur e 

> At the Opera Grodirey felt his danger 
increase every moment. Miss Hauton 
was particularly engaging, and many cir- 
cumstances conspired to flatter his vanity/ 
and to interest him for this fair victim of 
ambition. Her Marquis was in the box, 
smelling of clare^, and paying his devoirs 
to his intended bride, apparently very lit- 
tle to her satisfaction. Commissioner 
Falconer,, leabing from the back row, 
complimented , Miss Hauton upion her 
appearance this night, and observed, 
'[ that though it was iEi new opera, all 
fashionable eyes were turned from the 
stage to Lady Oldborough's box." 
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Miss Hauton smiled civilly upon the 
Commissioner, then turning to Godfrey, 
in a low soft voice repeated, 

*' And cv'n when fashion's brightest arts decoy. 
The heart distrusting asks^ if this be joy:*' 

Godfrey was touched, she saw it, — 

and sighed A short time afterwards 

her Marquis left the box. — Miss Hauton 
recovered from her lainguor, and became 
animated in conversation with Godfrey. — 
He felt the whole power of her charms, 
the immediate force of tlie temptation. — 
But he recollected who sTie was, he re- 
collected, that she had not shown any in- 
stances of discretion which could redeem 
her from the consequences of a mother's 
disgrace — The songs he had heard from 
Miss Hauton'slips — Captain Bellamy and 
the ivaltzing came full upon his mind. 

« No" — said he to himself—*' as a wife I 
cannot think of her — were the Marquis of 
Twickenham out of the question, my wife 
she cannot be. — Then honor forbids me 
to trifle with her affections merely to gra- ^ 
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tify my vanity^ or the feelings of the 
moment/' 

Captain Percy well knew^ that some 
men can satisfy their consciences^ by call- 
ing a certain sort' of treachery by the 
soft name of gallantry. He was aware> 
that he could^ like many others in similar 
circumstances, deceive by equivocal looks 
and expressions/ and then throw the 
blame from themselves, by asking why 
the woman was such a fool as to believe, 
protesting that they never had a thought 
of her, and swearing that they had not 
the least idea she had ever understood 
them to mean any thing serious; but 
Godfrey had too much good feeling, and 
good principle, to follow such examples. 

Miss Hauton had a copy of the new 
opera before her, and as she turned over 
the .leaves, she pointed out to him the 
passages that she liked. Some were pe- 
culiarly applicable to her own situation, 
representing a heroine forced to marry a 
man^^he bates, whilst she tenderly loves 
another. Godfrey could not, or would not. 
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underetand the Ii4Kan.,-^It W9s peff^ctlj 
well explained to hiin^ and tben per- 
ceiving the applications made of certain 
lines by Miss Hauton's voice and eyesi, 
he had no resource but in a new singer 
to whom he became siiddenly so atten- 
tiv^y that nothing could distra<2t him from 
the stage. When the actress ceased to 
sing, he found means to engage the Mi^s 
Falconers in a discussion of her merits^ 
which, with all the nonsense, and com- 
pliments to th0ir taste, the occasion re- 
<iuired, filled up the dangerous interval 

till the opera was over ^Then— — more 

dangeroui^ still waiting for car- 
riages in the crush ro&m ; but throogb ail 
.these^ perils, Godfrey pai^s^ 490 dexterousw 
]y, as to leave Miss JHbmt6n in; doubt 
wt|pther she. h^d been undetstood or not. 
Thus^ he hoped that her conscience 
would in future, if she should ever after 
her marriage reflect on the opera of this 
night, be: as much at ease as his own--** 
though, perhaps, not with so good rea* 
^n,^ — ' 
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After this night, Godfrey would hot 
expose himself to a repetition of similar 
•danger, and that he might aroid meet- 
ing this fair lady again, he refused two 
invitations from Mrs. Falconer to a ball 
at her house, and to a musical party. — 
This deserves to be recorded to his cre- 
dit, because he was very fond both of 
music and dancing. 

The day before he was to leave town, 
at the hour and minute appointed, God- 
frey waited upon Lord Oldborough — But 
not such bis receptionnow as it had been 
on his first visit to this minister. He was 
kept two hours waiting alone in an anti*- 
chamber. At last the cabinet door open- 
ed, and Lord Oldborough appeared with 
a dark cold countenance, and a haughty 
stiffness in his whole frame. His Lord- 
ship walked deliberately forward, till" he 
came within a yard of our young officer, 
and then, without speaking, bent his 
head and body slowly, and so remained 
as if waiting to be informed who Captain 
Percy was, and what his business might 
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be.' Astoiiishment, and offended pfide^ 
flashed successively in Godfrey's counter 
nance. — Lord Oldborough, after fixing 
his interrogating eyes upon him ineffec- 
tually, receiving no explanation, seemed 
to come a little to his recollection, and 
condescended to say, 

• ** Captain Percy, I b^Ffeve ! ^your 

commands with me. Captain Percy." 

" My Lord, I have the honor to be 
here by your Lordship^s appoiiitment on 
Major Gascoigne's business." 

•* Sir, you had a note from me yester- 
day, I believe, which contained all that 
I have it in my power to say on Major 
Gascoigne's business." v . 

" Pardon me, my Lord, — I never had 
the honor of receiving any note from 
your Lordship." 

cc Very extraoirdinary ! I sent it by 
my own man. Yo* are at Batt's Hotels 
Sir ?" 

•• No, my Lord, at the British Hotel." 

^* Ha ! — that is the cause of the mis* 
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take, You will find my notej Sir, at 
Batt's."-^ 

Captain Percy bowed, — Lord Qldl^H^ 
rough bowedj — not a word more passed,^ 
— I^rd Oldborough lyalked on to his car- 
riage, which rolled him away witb. glori* 
ous rapidity^ whilst^ Godfreys his face 
flushed with r^euitment, looked after him 
for an instant, then putting. on. his hat^ 
which the porter held. to him,^ he walked 
off as fast as possible tQ Batt-^ Hotel, im* 
patient to seethe note, which "i^as to ex^ . 
plain the meaning of this extraordinary 
conduct. The . note ;ho found,-r-6ut it. 
threw little light upon the business, 1% 
was- written in Secretary Cunningham 
Falconer's band, and was as foUbws : 

• • • 

'^ Lord Oldborough win inform Cap*- 
tain Percy when any thing shall be de» 
cided upon relative to the. business on 
which Captain Percy spoke to Lord Qld-^ 
borough: add a^ communication bylet* 
ter will answer every purpose, his Lbrd« 
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ship hop^^ tbat be shall not be (be meabs 
of detaitiing Captain Percy longer from 
his reginhent. 
Tuesday " 

A civil dismisskm!— After three at- 
tempts Godfrey obtained a sight of JSe- 
^r^tary CoiniiJngfaamjr' whoas*' he* thought 
vtm at the b6tioin b( the aiffair ; biii this 
siispici6ii was' at first dissipated by ihe 
unnsuttl' opemiess with which the seore- 
tary lookM aiid spoke. Apparently with» 
out fear of conunitting hinlself^ be said 
•at once that«*-^' It was a very extraordi* 
nary proceeding — that he could ' no way 
account fw ii, hv^ by supposing that 
the Lieiitendtlt-'Ccdoiiel iti qu^ilion had^ 
tlirodgh his relation. Lord Skreene, in^ 
iluenced his Grace of Greenwich, and 
that Lord Oldborough could not iii the 
present Conjuncture make any movement: 
in direct opposition to the Duke/' — 

'^ liv all these'things, in all transactions 
with politicians," ssud Godfrey, ^' there 
are wheels within wheels, which we sii^^ 
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pie people never suspect : And by awk- 
wardly interfering with them> when they 
are in motion, we are hurt,. we know not 
how or why/* — 

Cunningham smiled significantly, but 
was silent his air of frankness vanish- 
ed, and his solemn reserve returned — 
^^ Cunningham will never be hurt in. that 
way" — thought Godfrey — ** I never saw 
a fellow, so eareful of himself. . I am con- 
vinced he would not . hazard > his little 
finger to save the. whole British empire, 
.much less to serve a private friend like 
me, or. a poor; honest man like Gas- 
coigne.'* 

Godfrey was too proud to make any 
^farther attempts to interest his diplomatic 
cousin in . the affair. He rose and bade 
.the Secretary adieu, who, with proper 
smiles and bows,, attended him to the 
very door. 

'* Thank Heaven T* — thought Godfrey, 
as he left the Secretary's irffice-*— ** I am 
.not forced to dance attendance upon any 
great man, or any great man's secretary. 
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I am . • . . like my father — independent^ 
and will keep myself so ; and if ever I 
live upon a smile for years, it shall not 
be upon the smiles of a minister, but on 
those of a fair lady." 

Godfrey left tovyrn immediately, and 
returned to his regiment. 






• * 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



/ 



Little versed in the wayis of courts or 
courtiers, Godfrey had been easily de- 
ceived by the apparent candor of Cun- 
ningham Falconer. The fact was, that 
Cunningham, not directly from himself, 
but by means of persons, of whom Lord 
Oldborough could have no suspicion^ 
had insinuated to his Lordship, that God- 
frey Percy was the secret cause of the 
aversion Miss JFIauton showed to the 
proposed match vvith the Marquis of 
Twickenham. This idea once suggested 
was easily confirmed by the account 
of the young lady's behaviour at the 
opera, which was reported to Lord Old- 
borough with proper exaggerations, and 
with a total misrepresentation of God- 
frey's conduct. — ^The fainting at the ball 
was also recollected, and many other little 
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circumstances combined to britig convic- 
tion to X^rd Oldboroogh's mind. He 
was now persuaded^ that Major Gas* 
coigne^s business was merely a pretence 
for Godfrey's coming to town ; appre* 
faension of being disappointed in com« 
pleting an alliance essential to his ambi* 
tious viewsj pique at the idea of' being 
deceived^ and nearly duped hy a boy anii 
a girl, a rooted hatred and utter contempt 
for love, and love affairs altogether^ 
produced that change in Lord Old- 
borougb's manner towards Captain 
Percy, which had appeared so extraordi^ 
nary. — ftad Captain Percy delayed to 
leave town, he would next day have re« 
ceived orders from his commanding 
officer to join his regiment. As to Major 
Gascoigne's business, it had made so 
little impression upon Lord Oldborough, 
that he had totally forgotten the poor 
Major's name, till Godfrey repeated, it 
to bim. Indeed, Godfrey himself could 
scarcely have blamed his Lordship for 
this, had he known how m\icb business^ 
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how many cares pressed at this time 
upon the mind of the unhappy states- 
man. — Besides a Iqad of public business, 
and all the open: and violent attacks of 
opposition, which he had usually to sus- 
tain, he was now under great and in- 
creasing anxiety from the discovery of 
that plot against him, among his imme- 
diate associates in office, which the 
Tourville papers, 1 deciphered by Comr 
xnissioner Falconer ,and Cunningham, 
had but partially revealed. Lord Old- 
borough was in the condition. of a per* 
son apprised that he is standing upon 
ground that is undermined, but who 
does not know exactly by what hand,, or 
at what nioment tl>e, train that may.dor 
stroy him is to be set on fire. One word 
frequently recurred in the Tourville pa* 
pers, which puzzled Commissioner Fal- 
coner extremely, and of which he was 
never able to make out the meaning; 
the word was Gassoc— —^It was used 
thus : 

<« We are sorry to find that the Gassoc 
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has not agreed to our proposal.'*— f* No 
answer has been given to question No. 2 
by the Gasisoc." — -"With regard to 
the subsidy, of which £35,000. have 
not been sent or received, the Gassoc 
has never explained, in consequence 
great discontents here."— ^* If the Gas- 
soc be jfinally determined against the 
Eagle, means must be taken to accom- 
plish the purposes alluded to, in para-» 
graph 4 in green (of the 7th ult.), also 
those in No. B in lemon^juice (of Sep- 
tember last)."- ■ " The Gassoc will take 
not^s of the mining tools forgotten — also 
bullets too large, and no flints — (as per 
No. 9, in sympathetic ink)-^ — also the 
sea-charts, sent instead of maps — con- 
sequent delay in march of troops — 
loss of fortress — to be attributed to the 
Eagle:* 

The Eagle, which at first had been 
taken for granted to be the Austrian 
eagle, was discovered to be Lord Old- 
borough. Ah eagle was his Lordship's 
crest, and the sea-charts, and the mining 
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tools^ brought the 8en3e home to him 
conclusivdy.-^It was plain that the Gas- 
Mc 'stood for some person, who was ini- 
mical to Lord Oldtorongh, but who it 
could be was the question. Commis* 
sioner, Falconer suggested that iov Gas- 
socr you should read Gosslumk^ then said 
he; *^ by finding what noblesdaii or gen* 
tleman. has a goss-hawk Jn bis arms^ you 
fa»ve:ihe fiamily natioe^ai^d the individual 
is afterwaid£( easily ; aaoertitined/' To 
the herald's loffice th^ Coniinis$ioner went 
a i^s^hawking, but after spending ^ 
whole day with the assistance of Ga,rter 
king at arms,- he could .makfe nothing of 
his go8s*hawks, add .be. gave, tbem up. 

He next presumed, Ithat there might 
be a mistake of one letfier in the foreign 
spelling of the wond, and that Qassac 
should be Cassock, and might then. mean 
a certain bishop, who^as known to be 
a particular enemy of Lord Oldborougb; 
Biit still there were things > ascribed to 
the GaasoC, which eoiild nQty(Qom€f within 
the jurisdiction or cog9^i2aiic0 of the^Cas«> 



soek^^aad the Cmnnnsttooer was rcluctf* 
aiitly 0lp4ig«d to giy«-up Cltt churo^^ 
He imA auggegted^ thft not only. OM 
lefttw,, bdt ^revylettet iii the wetd miglit 
be mistaken in the foreign speiliiig, nstA 
tb«t Gms9oc migfak be tbe Freiijefa or Ger- 
man wvitten hniMionoitlie oralsoofitd 
of same Eogiisk pro^r aame. Tlie 
CfttimiflBioiier supported thii opiiiiea 
very plauaibly by eHmg many instanara 
of the borbwoua speBUlg^ o£ EagKaii 
fiameB by foreiga^r^.-^^-^^Bassoitipierre 
writer Jorchatiii-i^r Ycyrb-hoasevInnMa* 
thoTt for Kemsrogtoiiv*— E^en- in the pabte 
menioirB of le Comte de Grammont we 
hare Soutkask for Sowlhesk-^and War- 
Mdstra for some Englisb name aot jret 
deciphered. Upon thishimt the Comnits 
sioner and Gonningham made anagramfi 
oi half the ikoble names i^n: Engkind^ bnl; 
mvainu— 

Afterward9^ reeoHecting- that it was 
the fashion in Charles the Second's time 
even to pun* in the coaAs of arms of the 
nobility, and in the choice of tbeir 

VOL. I. M 
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mottoes^ he went to work again at the 
Herald's office^ and tried a course of 
pons, but to no purpose-^The Commis- 
sioner was mortified to find all hiis inge« 
nutty at' fault. 

Cunningham took care not to suggest 
any things therefore be could never be 
ccmticted of mistake^ Nor was he in the 
least vexed by bis fat her 's^ or his own 
fruitless labor^, because he thought it 
might tend tQ his future advancement* 

Lordi Oldborough had thrown .out a 
hint, that it would soon be necessary to 
recal the present, and send a new envoy 
or resident to the German court in ques- 
tion; Cunningham nourished a hope of 
being chosen, for this purpose^ as the 
Tourville papers were already known to 
him, and he could, under private instruct 
tions, negotiate with M. de Tourville, 
and draw from him an explanation. He 
did not^ however, trust even his father 
with the hope he had conceived, but re- 
lied on bis own address^ and continually 
strove, by oblique hints, to magnify the 
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danger of leaving any part of tbe plot 
unravelled. 

TfThat effect these suggestions * pro- 
duced^ or whether they produced any, 
Cunningham was unable to judge from 
the minister's impenetrable countenance. 
— Lord Oldborough lost not a noloment in 
repairing the misftake about sea-charts/ 
and the omission of mining-tools, , which, 
he had discovered from a paragraph iir 
the Tourville papers; he stayed not ; to 
inquire whether the error had been wilful 
or unintentional — that he left for future 
investigation. His next object was the 
subsidy. This day the Duke of Green- 
wich gave a cabihet-dinner. After din- 
ner, when the servants had retired, and 
when none of the company wer^ pre- 
pared for such a. stroke, Lord Oldbo- 
rough, in his decided, but very calm 
manner, began with, . 

" My Lot'ds, I must call your attention 
to an affair of some importance. — The 
subsidy from the secret service t6 our 
German ally." 

M 2 



All who bad ivithia them sins w»* 
whipped of justice trembled.-^ 

^ I bsre feoraed, no maltcr baw^"*-^ 
eoatinaed Lord Oldborac^b^ ^ that by 
9006 slrange mistake ^35^000 of that 
sabsidj were not remitted at the tine 
appeinted by us, and that discontesitsr, 
libsiy to be prejadieial to bis Migesty^f 
serrice, have arisen in CMMequence ol 
tUs delay.'' 

. His Lordship paused* and appesrred to 

take no notice of the faces of feigned 

astonishment^ and real eooscioiisiiess by I 

which he wm surrounded. Bach looked 

at the other to inquire by what meaas 

this secT^ was divnlged> and to discofer 

if possible how nroch more was known. 

Lord Skreene began at the same moment 

with the Dake of Greenwich, to suggest 

that some clerk or agent must certainly 

be much to blame. Lord Oidboroogb, ill 

bis decided tene^ replied^ '^ That it was 

indifferent to him^ what clerk> agent, or 

principal, was to blame in the business} 

but that if the money were not bona fide 



(. 
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f emitted, and acknd^led^d by the xiomrt 
to wliicii it was promised, and before 
«sy disagreeable conseqneoces iihould 
^nsoe, fae mast be under the necessity 
<£ stating the affair to his Majesty — of 
resigning his office, and bringing the 
inrhole before padiament.'* 

The terror of his Yoice, and lightning 
of h« eye, the dread of his determined 
«piril, operated powerfully. The subsidy 
was remitted the next day, though at 
4the eKpeiise of a servtoe of plate, which 
Lord Skreene had bespoken for his mis- 
tress, and though Secretary Cope was 
coaapdled to sell at some disadyantage 
a few of the very few remaining acres of 
Ms paternal estate, to make good vrhat 
had been borrowed from the secret ser- 
vice money •—* 

At the cabinet dinner, the keen eye 
of Lord Oldborough had discerned some 
displeasare lurking in the mind of the 
Dake of Greenwich — a man of con* 
aiderable political consequence, from his 
rank and connexions, and from the nom- 
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ber of voices he could command or io- 
fluence. Lord Oldborough knew, that, if 
he could regain the Duke, he could keep 
in awe his other enemies. His Grace 
was a puzzle-headed, pompous fool, whom 
Heaven had cursed with the desire to be 
a statesman. He had not more than four 
ideas, but to those four, which he con- 
ceived to be his own, he was exclusively 
attached. — Yet a person of address and 
cunning. could put things into his. head, 
which after a time he would find there, 
believe to be his own, and which, he 
would then propose as new with great 
solemnity, and support with much zeal. 
Lord Oldborough, however, was. neither 
able nor willing to manage his Grace in 
this manner -, he was too imperious ; his 
pride of character was at continual vari- 
ance with the Duke's pride of rank. 
The Duke's was a sort of pride, which 
Lord Oldborough did not always under- 
stand, and which, when he did,, he de- 
spised; — it was a species of pride, that 
was perpetually taking offence at trifling 
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faildres in etiquette^ of which Lord Old- 
. borough^ intent upon great objects, was 
sometimes guilty. There is a class of 
politicians, who err by looking for causes 
in too high a sphere, and by attributing 
the changes which perplex states and 
.monarchs to great passions and large 
motives. Lord Oldborough was one of 
this class, and with all his talents would 
have failed in every attempt, to compre- 
hend and conciliate the Duke of Green- 
wich, had he not been assisted by the 
inferior genius of CgmmigsionerFalcoBer. 
While his Lordship was thus searching 
.^Eu* and wide among the reasonable and 
probable causes for the Duke's coldness, 
examining and re-examining the bearings 
of every political measure, as .it could 
affect his Grace's interest imm^iately or 
remotely. Commissioner Falconer sought 
for the pause, and found it in the lowest 
scale of trifles. — He made the discovery 
by means which Lord Oldborough could 
not have devised, and would not have 
used. The Duke had a favorite underr 



cle/k^ who, for i^Iiulble oonsideration, 
'discleised the lecFet to the Como^issiotier. 
Lx>fd Oldboroogii had sent his Grwce a 
lOxACy ivritten io his own hand^ sealed 
^irh a wafer. — ^The clerkj who was pre- 
sent when the note was recdTed, siaid, 
tijat the Duke's 6tce flushed violently, 
and that he JSnng the note imnfiediately 
to his secretary, efxtlaiming, 

^ Open that, if you please. Sir—/ 
iMmder haw iwry mm can have tke imperti- 
nence to send me his spittle f " 

Tbk nice offieUce, which bor6 so se- 
i/t^m a comment, tiad alienated the mind 
irftli« Duke of Greeftwich. When Cotn- 
miasioner l^^eoner had thus sagaciously 
4iMavered tb^ cause of the noble Duke's 
idK^pleaisufe, be witl) great address applied 
a remedy. Without ever hinttng that lie 
kn0w of ttie offensive circumstance, hav- 
ing so Aie business to transact with the 
Duke, he contrived, as if undesignedly, 
to t^Tui the conversation upon his friend 
Lord 01dborongh*'s strange and unac- 
countable negligence of common forms 
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and etiqnette ; as a proof of which lie 
told the Duke in ooofldence, and in a 
very low voice, au anecdote, which he 
heard from ki« son Canningham, from 
Lord Oldboroiigh's own secretary, or, the 
Commissioner protested that he would not, 
he could not have believed it««-His Lord- 
efaip had been once actnally upon the 
point of sealing a note with a wafer to 
mae of the Royal Dukes 1-^had the wafer 
abeolotely on his lips, when Cunning- 
ham felt it bis duty to taJke the liberty of 
remQwtnimg.-^Vpon which, Lqid Old-- 
boroughs as Commissjioner Falconec ^aid, 
looked with the utmost sarprisfe, and r,e- 
plied, ^' I have sealed with a wafer to 
the Duke of Greenwiob, and A<? wa^ not 
oflfended." 

This anecdote, the truth of which it 
fortunately never occurred to the Duke 
to doubt, bad an immediate and power-- 
ful effect upon his mind, as the Commis- 
sioner saw by the complacent smile that 
played on bis countenance, and still fur- 
ther, by the condescendipg pity with* 
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:which his Grace objierved^ that ^^ Great 
geniuse&never understand common things 
• — but do every thing awkwardly, virhe- 
ther they cut a book, or seal a note. ** 

Mr. Falconer having thus brought the 
Dttke into fine temper, lefl him in the 
-best dispositions possible toward I^rd 
Oldborpugh, went to his Lordship to re* 
port progress, and to boast of his suc- 
cess; but he told only as much of what 
had passed, as he thought would suit the 
statesman's character, and ensure his ap« 
probation. — ^The Duke of Greenwich was 
as much pleased by this reconciliation 
as Lord Oldborough y for, though in a fit 
of offended pride he had been so rash as 
to join his Lordship's enemies, yet he 
had always dreaded coming to open war 
with such an adversary. His Grace felt 
infinitely more safe and comfortable 
when he was leaning upon Lord Old- 
borough, than when he stood opposed 
to him, even in secret. There were 
points in politics in which he and Loixi 
Oldborough coincided, though they had 
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arrived at these by far different roads. 
They agreed in an overweening love of 
aristocracy, and in an inclination to* 
war^ arbitrary power ; they agreed in a 
hatred of innovation ; they agreed in the 
principle, that free discussion should be 
discouraged,, and. that the country should 
be ; governed with ' a high and strong 
hand. On these principles Lord Old^ 
borough always acted, but seldom spoke, 
and the Duke of Greenwich continually 
talked, but seldom acted. In fact, his 
.Grace, *' though he roared so loud, and 
looked so wondrous grim," was, in ac- 
tion, afraid of every shadow. Right glad 
was he to have his political vaunts made 
good by a coadjutor of commanding ta- 
lents, resource, smd civil courage. Yet, 
as LcH'd Oldborough observed, with a 
man of such wayward pride ^ and weak 
.understanding, there was no security 
from day to day for the permanence ,of 
his attachment. It was then that Com« 
missioner Falconer, every ready at expe* 
dicQtSx suggested that an alliance be« 
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tween his Grace's family ftnd hts Loid« 
ship's Mrookl be the best pessibie 9ecu«> 
rity ; and that this alltance might be 
easily effected^ since it w^ evident^ of 
late, that the Marquis of Twidcenham 
was much disposed to ^mife tl^ ciharnis 
of his LofdshipVnieoe, Miss Hauton. 
Lord OldfeOrough bad fiot remarked, that 
the Marquis admired any thing but good 
wine; his Lordship's attention was not 
turned to these things, nor had he, in 
genera), much fietith in friendships found* 
ed on family alliances ; but he obserred, 
that the Duke Was peculiarly tenacious 
of connexions and relationships, and, 
therefore, this might be the best method 
of holding him.— 

From the TOoment Lord Oidbopough 
decided in favor of this scheme, Mr. and 
Mrs. Falconer had done all in their 
power, with the utmost zeal and address, 
to forward it, by contriving continual 
dancing parties and musical meetings, 
at their house, for the young people. 
Lady Oldborough, who was sickly, whose 



mftiuers were net populms, and who 
could not b^r to be put out qf her xoqf^ 
was quite ansuited to this sort of basi« 
uess, aod r^oiced that the Falconers 
took it off her bands. Things were j«st 
in this stat^, and Lord Otdborough had 
fixed his mind upon the ouUcb^ when 
CJodfrey Percy's arriral io towa bad 
ihreataoed disappointment. la coose* 
quence of this fear, Lord OMboroii^ 
not only despatched Godfrey directly to 
bis regiment) but, to put an end to the 
danger at once, to banish the idear of 
seeing him again completely out of the 
young lady's head, the cr^ uncle and 
decided politician had Godfrey's re^-^ 
tnent ordenad immediatdy to the West 
Indies. 

Letta^fram Gaifre^ Percjf to Us Father. 

^ My nsAB FATaB3i» 

We have a new Lioute* 
mmt-Colonel. — Laid Skreene has re- 
moved his precious nephew to another 
regiment, and to pimi&b us for oot liking 
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the pretty boy, has ordered us all off t» 
the West Indies. — So ends our croaking, 
— our new King Log we cannot com- 
plain of as too young» or too much on 
the gui'Vive — he looks as if he was far 
gone in a lethargy — can hardly keep 
himselft awake while he is giving the 
word of command, and, instead of being 
a maptinette, I am sure he would not 
oare if the whole corps wore their regi-p 
mentals the wrong side outwards. — Gas- 
coigne will have all the regimental busi- 
ness on his shoulders, and no man can 
do it better.: — He is now at my elbow, 
supplyiug four hundred men and forty 
ojQSicers with heads. — The noise of ques- 
tions and conamands, and the notes of 
preparation, are so loud and dissonant^ 
that I hardly know what I write. Gas- 
coigoe, though not benefited, was obh'ged 
to me for my wronghead^journey to Lon- 
don— ri-Henry was very angry with Lord 
Oldborough for jilting me-^ — Gascoigne 
with much ado kept him in proper man- 
ners toward the Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
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I, in admiration of Gascoigne^ kept my 
temper noiraculonsly. But there was an 
impertinent puppy of an Ensign^ a par- 
tisan of the LieutenantXoloners> who 
wanted 9 I*m convinced, to have the cre- 
dit of fighting a duel for the Colonel, 
and he one day said, in Captain Henry's 
hearing, that *Mt was no wonder some 
men should rail against ministerial infiu-^ 
€7ic€y who had no friends to look. to, and 
were men of no family." — " Do you 
mean ' that for me. Sir?". — said Henrys, 
" Judge for yourself, Sir."-^Poor Henry 
judged ill, and challenged the Ensign. — 
They fought — ^and the Ensign was slight- 
ly wounded. In consequence of this 
duel, curiosity has been wakened again 
about Henry's birth, and he is in danger 
of being exposed continually to things 
he could not like, and could not well re- 
sent. He consulted Gascoigne and me, 
and has told us all he knows of his his- 
tory. — Read what foUovvs to yourself, for 
I have permission to speak of his. affairs 
only to you. Captain Henry assured 
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US* tiiat he redly doea not know to what 
ftmily be bdiongs^ nor who his father 
and moliier were ; but he has reason to 
believe, that they were Irish. He was 
bred up in a merchant's house in Dub* 
Ud. The merchant broke, and went off 
with his family to America. Henry was 
at that time fifteen or sixteen. The mer<* 
chant then said, that Henry was not his 
nephew, nor any relation to him, bat 
hinted that he was the son of a Mr. 
Henry^ who had taken an unfortunate 
part in the troubles of Ireland, and who 
had $2^eredy^^-4h^t his mother had been 
a .servant«maid, and that she was dead. 
The merchant added, that be had taken 
cure of Henry from regard to his father, 
font that, obliged by his own failure in 
business to quit the couatry, he must 
thenceforward resign the charge. — He 
^MTther observed, that the army was now 
•the young man's only resource, and, on 
4i^ing leave, he put into Henry's hands a 
JOSO note, and an Ensign's commission. 
'-^ With this commission he joined his regi«- 
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meat, Which was at Cotk. A few days af- 
ter his arrival a Cork banker called upon 
him,aad inquired whether he wasEasigii 
Charles Heory; and upon his answering 
in the affirmative, informed him, that b6 
had orders to pay hias ^400 in quarterly 
payments. The order casie from A 
house in Dublin, and this was all tbe 
banker knew. On Henry's application 
in Dublin, be was told, that they had 
•direction to stop pay meat of the antinity^ 
if any questions were asked. *^Of course, 
Henry asked no more. — ^Tlve annuity 
has been regularly paid to him ev^er since. 
M M When he was scarcely seventeen he 
was pillaged of a ooUple of fauhdreil 
pounds one aight by a set of sharpers at 
the gaming table.*<-*This loss roaaed his 
prudence, and he has never pl^.yed sitice. 
He has for many jrears lived within his 
pay, for he prudmvtiy considered, that 
the exlraordtnary supply aiigiH suddenly 
Aii}, aln4 then he might be }ef^ in deiM; 
and distress, and at the same tinie with 
habits of extravagance.— *— Instead ^ 
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which, he has laid up money every year, 
and has a considerable sum. — He wishes 
. to quit the army, and to go into a mer- 
cantile house, for which his early edu- 
cation has fitted him. He has a parti- 
cular talent for languages — speaks French 
and Italian accurately — Spanish and 
Dutch well enough for all the purposes 
of conmierce. So any mercantile house, 
who wants a partner, agent, or clerk for 
foreign affairs (perhaps I am not correct 
in the technical terms) could not do 
better than to take Charles Henry. For 
Jiis integrity and honor I would answer 
with my life. Now, my dear father, 
could you have the goodness to assist us 
so far as to write and inquire about 
the partner in London of those Dutch 
merchants«( whom you had an oppor- 
tunity of obliging at the time of the 
shipwreck ? — I camiot recollect their 
strange names, but if I am not mistaken, 
they left you their address, and that of 
their I^ndou correspondent.— -If this 
partner should be a substantial man, 
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pefkaps our best plan would be to try to 
get Henry into his house. — You have 
certainly some claim there, and the 
Dutchmen desired we would apply to 
them, if ever they could do any thing to 
serve us — We can but try — I am afraid 
you will say, " This is like one of God- 
frey's wild schemes.** — I am still more 
afraid, that you should think Henry's ro- 
mantic story is against him — but such 
things are — that is all I can say — Here 
is no motive for deception ; and if you 
were to see the young man, his coun- 
tenance and manner would immediately 
persuade you of his perfect truth and 
ingenuousness — I am aware that his ro- 
mantic history would not do for the 
Dutch merchants, or the London part- 
ner ; they would probably seti4iim down 
directly for an adventurer, and refuse to 
have any thing to do with him.— So I 
see no necessity for beginning by stating 
it. I know you hate, and I am sure so 
do I, all novel like concealments and 
mysteries : but, because a man makes a 
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bargaio with imother, be is not ol^iged 
to tell him his whole history — because 
he takes him for his partner or hiis mas- 
ter, be is not called upon to make him 
bis confidant. — All that the merchants 
can want or have a right to know, is 
forthcoming and clear as the noon-day — 
character — and money. 

'< My affectionate love and old-fashion- 
0d duty to my dear mother — pray assure 
her and my sisters^ that they shall hear 
£rom mOj though I am going to have 
*' one foot on sea and one on land." — 

'^ Tell deajT Caroline the portfolio she 
made for me shall go with me to the 
world's end; and Rosamond's Tippoo 
Saib shall see the West Indies — Gas- 
coigne hais been in the West Indies be- 
fore now, and he says and proves, that 
temperance and spice are the best pre- 
servatives in that climate; so you need 
not fear for me^ for you know I love 
peppor better than port — I am calM 
itway^ and eaa only add, that the yellow 
fever there has subsided, as an officer 
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who arrived last week tells me. — ^Our 
regiment is just going to embark in high 
spirits — God bless you all. 

Yoiir aficctionate Son, 

G. Peect/' 

^^ P. S. Doa't let my mother or Rosa« 
mond trust to newspaper reports — ^Trust 
to nothing but my letters — Carolinej, I 
know> is fit to be the sister^ and I hope 
will some timebe th€ mother of heroes/* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

» 

Lord Oldborough expected, that the 
prompt measure of despatching the dskn- 
gef oils Godfrey to the West Indies 
would restore things tb their former train. 
For a week after Godfrey Percy's de- 
parture Miss Hauton seemed much af- 
fected by it, and was from morning till 
night languid, or in the sullens. Of all 
which Lord Oldborough took not the 
slightest notice. In the course of a 
fortnight Miss Falconer, who became 
inseparable from Miss Hauton, flattering, 
pitying, and humoring her, contrived to 
recover the young lady from this fit of 
despondency, and produced her again at 
musical parties. She was passionately 
fond of music; the Miss Falconers play* 
ed on the forte piano and sung, their 
brother John accompanied exquisitely 
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oii the flute, and the Marquis of Twick- 
enham, who was dull as " the fat weed 
that grows on Lethe^s brinks" stood by, 
--^admiring. His proposal was made in 
form-— ^and in form the young lady evad- 
ed it-^in form her nncle^ Lord Oldbo- 
rough, told her^ that the thing must be, 
and proceeded directly to decide upon 
the settlementjs with the Duke of Green- 
wich, and set the lawyers to work. In 
the mean time,^ the bride elect wept, 
and deplored, and refused to eat^ drink, 
or speak, except to the Miss Falconers, 
with whom she was closeted for hours, 
and to whom the task of managing her 
was consigned by common consent.—* 
The Marquis, who, though he was, as 
he said, much in love^ was not very de- 
licate as to the possession of the lady's 
affections, wondered that any one going 
to be married to the Marquis of Twick- 
enham could be so shy, and so me- 
lancholy ; but her confidantes assured 
hin), that " it was all uncommon re- 
finement and sensibility, which was their 
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swecftest Maria's aorly fai^t.'' — Excellent 
daf^, and a moderately good opinioa of 
himself, persnaKMl the Marquis of the 
tmtb of aU Ihe Mis» Falconers pleased to 
ssuy, and her uacle gracsoiaalj granted 
the delays^ which the yovng lady prayed 
for week after week — till, at last, alrik* 
ing his hattd upon the taUe, Lord Oi^ 
borough said^ *' There must be aa eai 
of this — the papers amst be signed tbia 
day se*nniight-^Maria Hautoa sbaU be 

married this day fortnight/' ^Mariai 

Hauten w«s sent for to her uncle^s stody^ 
heard her doom in sullen silence; bul 
she made no show of resistance, and 
Lord Okiborongh was satisfied. An 
hour afterwards Commissioner Falconer 
besgged admission, and pi^esented him* 
self with a face of consternation--—^ 
Lord Oidborougb} Bot easily surprised 
or alarmed, waited, however, with some 
smsiety, till he should speak. 

^^ My Lord^ I beg pardon for this 
intrusion ... I know, at this time, you 
are much occupied » . • . But it is abso- 
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lutely necessary I should comnranicate 
. . • I feel it to be my duty immediately 
. • • and I camtot hesitate . • . thofigh I 
really do not know how to bring my- 
self " 

Tliere tiras something in the s^ipareht 
embarrassment and diirfress of Mr. Eal* 
coner^ which Lord Oidborongh's pene- 
trating eye ittstantly discerned to be af- 
fected. — Hrs Lordship tamed a chair 
towaids^ him> but said not a word.-^The 
Ckimmissioner sat d<>wn like a man act- 
ing despair, but looking for a mometit 
in Lord Oldborongh's face, be saw what 
his Lordship was thinking of» HaA im- 
mediatoly his ajfected embafttasmeiit be- 
came real and great* ■ 

** Well, Commissioner, what is the 
difficulty r 

^ My Lord, I have within this qufeir- 
ter tif an hour heird what wifl ruin me 
for ever in your Lordship'is opinion, un- 
less your Lordship does me the jastice 
to believe, that I tter er heard or suspect- 

VOL. I. N 
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ed it before — I have only to trust to your 
ma^animity— rand^ I do." 

Lord Oldborough bowed slightly 

** The fact, if you please, my dear 
Sir?" 

^* The fact, my Lord, is, that Cap- 
taia BeUamy, whose eyes, I suppose, 
have been quickened by jealousy, has 
discovered what has escaped us all . . . . 
what never would have occurred to me 
• . . • what never could have entered into 
my mind to suspect • . . .what I still 
hope ....". 

" The fact. Sir, let me beg"— • 

The urgency i of Lord Oldborough*« 
look and voice admitted of no delaijr. 

^' Miss Hauton is in love with my 
son John," . / ; ^ 

"Indeed!" 

This — " Indeed!"— r—rwas proncmnc«> 
ed in a tone which left the Commissioner 
in doubt what it expressed, whether 
pure surprise-:-indignation, or contempt 
--—most of the last, perhaps — he longed 
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to hear it repeated^ bat he had not that 
satisfaction.— Lord Oldborough tiiftMl 
abruptly-r- walked ap and down the WoA 

§ 

with sriich a firm tread m scmnded omi- 
nously to the Commissioner's ear.--^- '^''' 

'^ So then. Sir, Miss Hauton, I think 
you tell me, i& in love with Cornet FaN 
coner?" ' 

/^ Captain Bellamy says so^ ^tny 
Loid"— . 

^< Sir» I care not what Captain Bel- 
lamy says — nor do I well know who,* or 
what he is — much less^ what he can 
have to do with . my family affairs^^ 
Task, Sir, what reason, you have 46 he- 
lieve, that my nieee is in love;, tiis it is 
called^ with your son ? You certainly 
would not make such a. report to me 
without good reason for believing it — 
What are your reasons ?'' 

^* Excuse me, my Lord, my reasons 
are founded on information .which 'I do' 
not think myself at liberty, to Vepeat — ' 
But upon bearing the report from" .... 

N2 
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T)ie CeiteiisMiier in the hurry atid 
^iKNifosioii of his mind, and in his new 
fUttttidDi. totally lost bis tact, apd at 
jthmmomeiit was upon the point of again 
saying • . ^fram Captain Bellamy • • . but 
Ibe flalh of Lord Oldborough's eye warn- 
4d him of hifi danger-^he dropped the 
name. 

f' I immediately went to sound iny 
son John, and as far as I can judge, he 
bas net yet any suspicion of the-— trufh/^ 
; IjdM Oldborotigh's countenance clear* 
tiL The Commissicmer recovered his 
pres^aiee of mind, for he thought he 
saw bis way before him-^^^ I thought it 
my duty to let your Lordship know the 
fiiist bi^ I had of such a nftture . 4 . tor 
how «soon it might be surmised . ^ ,6t 
what ste^ inight be taken, I must leave 
it to your Lol'dsfaip to judge^I catt 
only assure you^ that as yet^ to the best 
of my belief, John bas not any suspi- 
cion . • • fortunately he is very slow«^ 
and not verj^ bright," 



l^rd Oldb&roogk utQo4 mth com- 
pres3ed lip^^ SMUiiBg to fist^ii, but deep 
m thougfct* 

^^ Mr. Commissionetr Falconer^ Hi ti% 
undei^t^nd one anottn^r veli ttoiM-^-^as we 
fai^ve done bttj^iio.i'wlf your aon^ Cor* 
net Falconer, were to rniarry " liforia 
Hauton, 8he would no longer he niy 
ai^q, he would bavo a portionleiB^ 
£H^adie$s, »rA^ in my optoion, ^ very 

^iUy wi&,"^He \%^ I think yoia aay^ atot 
very hright binUielf^r^Ho would prol^aiDly 
remain a ^rnet the jrest of his daysM^^AU 
idea of Q^isttince hdog of coilrae omi^ 
the question in that eaee/lrom mfii^ ior 
mine, to himi or bifc.''- " ■■^ " ^ »'*'* ' ' 

The awffll pau$6 n^bieh Lord OU^ 
borough m^de, and hi^ determiMd Idok^ 
ga?e the Commijsidoner opportunity to 
reflect much^ in a few seccindji.**^ 

^* On tbe cootrary," r&iamed his 
iLordsbip, ^^ if yciuf son John, my dear 
Sir, ^ow the mme desiiie to comply 
with my wishes, and to serve my tn^ 
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tenegte, ivbich I have found id the rest 
<^ his family^ he shall find me willing 
and able to advance him as well as his 
brother Cunningham/' 

" Your Lordship's wishes will, I can 
answer for it, be laws to him^ as well as 
to the rest of his family." 

** In one word then — Let Comet 
falconer be married elsewhere, within 3 
fortnight, and I prophesy, that within a 
year he shall be a field officer — ^within 
two years a Lieutenant-Colonel/' 

Commissioner Falconer bowed twibe 
<-4owtothe fiteld officer — lower to the 
Lieutenant-Colonel. — 

^* I bave long had a match in my eye 
for John," said the father, ^^ but a fort- 
night, ^ny gracious Lord . . . that is so 
very s\Mtt a time .... Your Lordship 
will consider there are delicacies in these 
dases ... no young Lady ... it is im- 
possible . . . your Lordship must be sen- 
sible that it is really impossible, wiUi a 
young Lady of any family" — 
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''^I am aware that it is difficalt, but 
not impossible'' — ^replied Lord Oldbo- 
rough^ rising deliberately. 

The I Commissioaer took his leave^ 
stammering somewhat of *' nothing be- 
ing impossible fora. friend"--*-GOWtier — 
he should have said« 

The Commissioner set to work in earn- 
est about the match he had in view for 
John. — Not one, but several fair visions 
fitted before the eye of his politic mind. 
The Miss Chattertons, any one of whom 
would, he knew, come readily within 
the terms prescribed— ^but then, they had 
neither fortune nor connexions. A re- 
latipn of L^y Jan6 Granville'^h— excel- 
lent copQexion, and reasonable fortune — 
but; there all tbe decorum of regular ap- 
proaches and time would be necessary: 
luckily a certain Miss Petcalf was: just 
Fetumed fr(>m India, with a large fortune. 
—•The General, her father, was anxious 
. to introduce his daughter to the fashion- 
able world, aad to marry hen for con- 
nexion — ^fortune no object to him--4eli- 



cacies lie would wft?e.—^Tbe Commu* 
sionfff i^w-<-QMiited*^aiid decided*^ 
(There was a brother Petealf too^ who 
might do lor Georgian»**^bQt. lor that no 
hurr^)-^Qhf» was asked bj bis fatber if 
he wouid .Uke to be a Mi^or in a year^ 
and a Lieutenant*Colond in two years ? 

^^ To be sure he wouid-^was he a 
fool ?" . 

" T!h?u bf^ must; be married in a fort^ 
mght," 

John did not see how this condusion 
fallowed imiBediateljr from the premises^ 
for John was not quite ^ {qqI-^tSq he an-^ 

swered— —Indeed ! ran indeed J so 

unlike Lord Oldborough^s^ that the Com* 
missioner, struck with the contrast^ oould 
scarcely maintain the gravity the occa* 
sion required^ and be could only pro** 
nounce the words^ 

<^ General Petealf has a daughter/' — 

" Ay, Miss Petealf— ^Ay, he is a 
Generaly true — now I see it all-^Well, 
I'm their man — I have no objection**-biit 
Miss Petealf \ Is not that the In- 
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dian g^'rl ? Is not tfefre a drop of 

black blood ? No, no, father/' 

cried Jottn^ drawing htmself «p«^^^ I'll 
be d d /* 

** Hear nie first, tny own John/* 
cried his father, much and jnrtly alaroi«» 
ed, for thk motion was the precuraor «f 
an obstraate fit, It^iich, if John took, pe^- 
rish Ifother, mo^r, the whole liaman 
itioe, beeontd not be niovied £rom the set* 
tied purpose of his soul. 

^ Hear me, my beloved John^-'^^br you 
are a man of sense/^ said his unbhtshing 
fether — ^ do you think I'd faa¥e a drop 
of black blood for my daoghter-ia-Iaw, 

much less let my favorite ison But 

there's none*— it k climate— all dimatop^ 
as you may see by only loeiciiig at Mrs* 
Governor Carneguy, how die figures eve- 
ry where, and Miss Fetcalf is npthing 
near so dark as Mrs. Carneguy, surely." 

** Surely" — said John. 

^ And her father, the General, gives 
her an Indian fortune to suit an Indian 
complexion/' 
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** That's good, at any rate/' quoth. 
John. . 

** Yes, my dear Major — yes, my Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, to be sure that's good.— - 
So to secure the good the Gods provide 
vs> go you this minute, dress and away 
tck your fair Indian ..... I'll undertake 
the business with the General/^ — 

*« Biit a fortnight, my dear fatfier," 
said John, looking in the glass — ^* how 
can that be ?" 

*< Look again, and teU me how it can 
^c?< be?-^Pray don't put that difficulty 
into Miss Petcalfs head — ^into her. heart 
I am sure it would never come." 
"■ John . yielded his shoulder to the push 
his father gave him towards the door, but 
suddenly turning back, — 

" Zounds, father, a fortnight," he ex- 
claimed, " why there won't be time to 
buy even boots !" 

" And what are even boc*s," replied 
his father, ^^ to such a man as you ?"-«-~ 
Go, go, man, your legs are better than 
all the boots in the world." 
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^ Flattery can find her way to sooth the 
dallest^ coldest ear aUoe. — ^John looked 
in the glass again— dressed---and went 
to flatter Miss Petcalf. — ^The proposal 
was . graciously accepted^ for the Gom* 
znissioner stated, as he was permitted in 
c^onfidence, to the General, that his son 
was under the special patronage of Lord 
Oldborougb, who would make him a 
Lieutenant-Colonel in two years.-— The 
General, who looked only for connexion, 
and . genteel family , was satisfied. The 
young lady started at the first mention of 
an earfy (kof — but there was an absolute 
necessity for pressing that point, since 
the young officer was ordered to go abroad 
in a fortnight, and could not bear to leave 
England without completing his union 
witl) Miss Petcalf* — ^These reasons ... I 
as.no other were to be had, proved suffi* 
ciait with father and daughter.— 
; John was presented with a captain's 
oommission. — ^He, before the end of the 
fortnight, looked again and again in the 
glass to take leave of himself, hung up 



bis fl|itet --fuid — wns married.-^Th6 bride 
and bridegroom were presented to Lord 
and Lady Oldborottgh^ and went imma^ 
diatel/ abroiul. 

Thus tjie forms of homage, aad tii« 
rights of vassalage are altered ; the com« 
petition for favor having succeeded to the 
depaidance for protection, the feudal lord 
of ancient times could ill compete in 
power with the influence- of the modem 
political patron,*-—— 

Pending the n^otiatioa of this mar* 
riage, and during the whole. of this event- 
ful fortnight, Cunningham Falconer had 
been in the utmost anidety that can be 
conceived— not for a brother's interests, 
but for his own : his own. advaiusempent 
he judged would depend upon the result, 
and he pould not rest day or night, t^ 
the marriage was happily completed,^ 
though, ^ the same.time, be .secretly 
cursed all the loves and marriages, which 
bad drawn Lord Oldborough's attention 
away from that embassy, on wbi^pb his 
ow A heart was fised« , . 
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- BkiokhurBi» the whiter though not ad« 
aaitted behiad the scales, said he was 
m^\emt\y amwed hy what he saw on the 
$tage> enjoyed the comedy of the whole, 
and pri^tty well made out for himself the 
double plot.--*-The confidante. Miss Fal- 
coner, played her part to admiration, and 
prevailed on Miss Haaton to appear on 
the appointed day in the character of a 
TMsonahle woman, and accordingly she 
suffered herself to be led, in fashionable 
style, to the hymeneal altar by the Mar* 
iquis of Twickenham. This d^ouement 
f^isfied Lord Oktborongh. 

Captain Poxy to his brother Alfred. 

«* Don't flatter yourself that 
I am y*et gone^to Jamaica: notwithstand* 
ing the hurry of our embarkation, we 
were six weeks detained at Portsmouth, 
wailing for some order, which some store- 
tary had forgotten to expedite. — At last 
we sailed, and then were driven back by 
contrary winds, forced to put it) at Ply- 
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mouthy from whence I now write after 
sitting np and dancing all night And 
who do you think I found here waltzing 
with the mayor's daughters, rusticating^ 
as he says, and lost to the world ? Who 
do yoa think ?-^Captain Bellamy, who 
used to waltz with Miss Hauton, which 
cured me luckily of ^11 desire to have her 
for my partner for life. Bellamy tells me 
the strangest story of her having been^ 
since I left London, in love and out of 
love with John Falconer — John Falconer 
-^the dunce — ^but surely this is a fable, 
or a dream, or a blunder of Bellamy's — 
especially as in to day's paper I see the 
marriage of the said John to Miss Pet* 
calf, and a paragraph in the same paper 
announcing, that the young Marquis of 
Xwickenbam. is next week to lead to the 
altar the beautifijil and accompbshed 
niece of Lord Oldborough. AU. this has 
been done so suddenly, that it miJces me 
rub my eyes, and fqek like Mahomet^ 
who plunged his hea4 into a tub el . wa^ 
ter, and when he took it out again, heard 
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of {<mt marriages that had happened 
dunng his dip.—Pray send me word by- 
next post, what I am to believe and dis- 
Nlieve, that I may not go with wrong 
news and a puzzled head to Jamaica _ 
My heart, thaiik Heaven, has nothing to 

do with the business now But I shall 

be glad, however, to know for certain, 
whether Miss Hauton is to be pitied 
•r congratulated, upon becoming Mar- 
chioness of Twickenham. 

" Gascoigne and I are anxious to hear 
how Charies Henry goes on, and how 
he likes being with the merchants. I 
toke It for granted that he is with them 
But I have not heard from him, or from 
«ny of you, because you took it for 
granted, I suppose, that I was upoii the 
m «eas.-Pray be kind to Henry, and 
see as much of him as you can, and send 
ane h.s address, for I cannot recollect thfe 
nerchant's name. 

.« Kemember Gascwgne to him-Gaj' 
coigue loves him as if he was- his son. 
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snd I should believe Henry was hit son, 
only that Gascoigne is not old enough. 

'* The first leisure moment, will you 
go to De Berg's riding house, and inquire 
whether he has broke the horse he pro^ 
mised me, White-Surrey? — I intended 
it for Caroline, but forgot to say so in 
the hurry of our departure. — Do you 
settle with De Berg for me handsomely^ 
and send the horse down to Caroline^ 
with my love, hoping White-Surrey will 
prove both gentle and spirited. 

*^ In an old, old letter of yours, which 
just now fell out of my letter-case, and 
which, for want of something better to 
do, I. have reperused, I find a prophecy 
to which, at tiie time I first read it, I 
paid, — begging yonr pardon, — ^little at- 
tention ; but now it strikes me with some 
force. You prophesy, that Attorney 
Sharpe, and our worthy relative. Sir Ro* 
bert Percy, whom you saw conjuring 
together, will work us wo. — Do you 
really think it possible, tliat, work 
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tbey wiU> thty. caa ever work themselves 
i»to the Percy estate ? and do you seri* 
ously adnse me to prepare for being 
poor^ and to practise being economical ? 
I will think of it. 

^^ How are you and Erasmus getting 
on ? Write me long letters and full ac- 
counts of yourselves— Rosamond and Ca- 
roline promise to furnish me with a 
home-journal regularly. — 

" I purpose — but will not promise — to 
live upon my pay, and not to cost my 
father ( — God bless him ! for the best of 
fathers as he is, though I say it in a 
parenthesis) — one shilling — provided al- 
ways, that I do not lose my baggage. 
But Gascoigne warns me, that every 
young officer loses his baggage by hiS 
own carelessness, once, at least, in his 
life — Gascoigne lost his three tithes, but 
he had a good mother — a good aunt — 
and a good brother, who never let him 
feel the loss, so he says, he wonders that 
he did not lose it a fourth time. — ^I have 
friends enough who would, I dare say. 
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spoil me in the same way; but, lest your 
prophecies should be accoQdplished, and 
that I should be the ruin of my good 
friends, I will go and look after my owu 
baggage. 

Your affectionate Brother, 

G. Percy;** 
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CHAPTER X. 



Xhe day after his niece's marriage was 
happily effected^ Lord Oldborough said 
to his secretary^ " Now, Mr. Cunning- 
bam Falconer, I have leisure to turn my 
mind again to the Tourville papers/* 

" I was in hopes, my Lord," — said 
the Secretary fse composant le visage) — 
^^ I was in hopes that this happ^ alli- 
ance, which secures the Duke of Green- 
wich, would have put your Lordship's 
mind completely at ease, and that you 
would not haye felt it necessary to exa- 
mine farther into that mystery/' 

** Weak men never foresee adversity 
during prosperity, nor prosperity during 
adversity," — replied Lord Oldborough. 
^^ His Majesty has decided immediately 
to recal his present envoy at that German 
court : a new one will be sent, and the 
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choice of that Envoy his Majesty is gra* 
ciously pleased to leave to me. — You are 
a very young maq, Mr. Cunningham 
Falconer, but you have given me such 
written irrefragable proofs of your ability 
and information, that I have no scruple 
in recommending you to his Majesty, as 
a person to whom his interests may be 
intrusted, and the zeal and attachment 
your family have shown me in actions, 
not in words only, have convinced me, 
that I cannot choose better for my pri- 
vate aflfairs.— Therefore, if the appoint-* 
ment be agreeable to you, you cannot 
too soon make what preparations may 
be necessary/' 

Cunningham delighted, made his ac* 
knowledgments and thanks for the honor 
and the favor conferred upon him, with 
all the eloquence in his power. 

*' I endeavor not to do any thing 
hastily, Mr. Cunningham Falconer,*' 
said his Lordship. " I frankly tell you, 
that I was not at first prepossessed in 
your favor, nor did I feel inclined to do 
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more for you, than that to which I had 
been induced by peculiar circumstances. 
—Under this prepossession^ I, perhaps, 
did not for some time do justice to your 
talents, but I should be without judg*^ 
menty or without candor, if I did not 
feel and acknowledge the merit of the 
performance which I hold in my hand." 

The performance was a pamphlet in 
support of Lord Oldborough's admini- 
stration, published in Cunningham's 
name, but the greater part of it was 
written by his good genius in the garret, 

** On thisy^ said Lord Oldborough, 
putting his hand upon it^as it lay on the 
table> ^' on this found your just title^ 
Sir> to my esteem and confidence," 

Would not the truth have burst from 
any man of common generosity, honor, 
or honesty ?~.Would iiot ^ man who 
had any feeling, conscience^ or shame, 
supposing he could have resolved to keep 
his secret^ at this instant, have been 
ready to sink into the earth with coii« 
fusion^ under this unmerited praise?-^ 
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In availing himself falsely of a title to 
esteem and confidence^ then fraudulently 
of another -s talents to obtain favor^ ho- 
nor^ and emolument^ would not a blusb^ 
or silence, some awkwardness, or some 
besitation, have betrayed him to eyes, 
far less penetrating than those of Lord 
Oldborough ? — Yet nothing of this was 
felt by Cunningham, — he made, with a 
good grace, all the disqualifying speeches 
of a modest author, repeated his thanks 
and assurances of grateful attachment, 
and retired triumphant.-^It must be ac« 
knowledged, that he was fit for a diplo* 
natifit His credentials were forthwith 
made out inform, and bis instructions^ 
public and private, furnished. No ex- 
pense was spared in fitting him out for 
bis embassy-^his preparations made, his 
suite appointed, his liveries finished, his 
carriage at the door, he departed in 
grand style ; and all Commissioner Fal- 
coner's friends, of which, at this time, 
he could not fail to have many, poured 
in with congratulations on the riqpid ad-* 
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vancement of his sons, and on all sides, 
exclamations were heard . in favor of 
friends in poxjoer. 

** True---veiy true indeed. — And see 
what it is/' said Commissioner Falconer, 
turning to Buckhurst,— ** s^ what it is 
to have a son so , perverse, that he will 
not make use of a good friend when he 
has one, and who . will not accept the 
promise of an excellent living when he 
can get it r*-^^ . . . t 

All his friends and. acquaintance now 
joining in one chorus, tdd Buckhurst in 
courtly terms, that, he was a fool, and 
Buckhurst began to think they must be 
rights — *vFor here," said; he to. himself, 
*' are my two precious brothers finely 
provided for, one an Envoy, the other a 
Major in e^se, and a XiieutenanttColonel 
in pof^e'^-and I, in esse and in posse, 
what ?-^Nothiug — but a good fellows^ 
one day with the four-in-hand club, the 
next in my chambers, studying the law, 
by which I fihaJI never make a penny.T— 
And there's. Miss Caroline Percy, who 
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has declined the honor of my hand, no 
doubt, merely because I have indulged 
a little in good company, instead of im- 
muring myself with Coke and Bladk- 
stone, Viners and Saunders, Bosanquet 
and Schoales, or chaining myself to d 
special-pleader^s deskj like cousin Alfred^ 
that galley»slave of the lawt — No, no> 
I'JI not make a galley-^slave of myself.— -« 
Besides, at my mother's, in all that set^ 
and in the higher circles wifli Hauton 
and the Clays, and tiiose people, when- 
ever I appear in the character of a p<>or 
barrister, I am scouted,— should never 
have got an at all, but for my being a 
wi t ' ", '-''"a wit !— -and have fiot I wit 
ttiough to make my fortune P as my fa* 
ther says-^What hinders me?— — Mjr 
conscience only-^-And why tih^uld liay 
omscience be so cursedly delicate, M> 
unlike other men's consCi<ebces ^"«^ 

In this humor, Buckhibrst was ensily 
penmaded by his father to tak^ <Hders. 
The paraljrtic incumbent of Chipping- 
Friars had just at this 'time another 
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strcfke of the palsy, on which Colonel 
Hauton congratulated the young deacon 
-^and, to keep him in patience while 
waiting for the third stroke, made him 
chaplain to his regiment. — -The Clays 
also introduced him to their nncle. Bishop 
Clay, who had, as they told him, taken 
a prodigious fancy to Buckhurst ; for he 
observed that, in carving a partridge, 
Buckhurst never touched the wing with 
a knife; but, after nicking the joint, tore 
it off, so as to leave, adhering to the 
bone^ that muscle obnoxious to every 
good eater: — ^the Bishop pronounced him 
to be — " a capital carver." — 

" What a lucky dog !"— Luckier still 
than he, or even his politic father in his 
most sanguine schemes could have hoped 
or devised : Fortune at this time threw 
into Buckhurst's bands unasked, un* 
looked for, and in the oddest way ima-> 
ginable, a gift of no small value in itself, 
and an earnest of her future favors. 

At some high festival, Buckhurst was 
invited to dine with the Bishop. Now 

VOL. I. O 
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Qifhop Cl^ W9S a ri^bipaad^ full-blown, 
shopt-neoked prelate^ with tbe fe^r of 
apppWxy Qontinuf^tly before htin^ except 
wbejoi divider w^s on the tAbIe«-^And at 
tbia tune^ ^ 4miier w^s on the t9lMae» 
rich Mfith ei^ry dainty of Ihe season 
tbat earth, air, and seas OQuld provide. 
Graqe beiog first said by the obaphtm^ 
tbe Bishop sat down *^ rkhfy to e?^.**-^. 
Bfl^, it happened in tbe first onset, that 
a morsel too large for bis Lordship's' ca* 
pacious swallow stuck in his throat. — ; 
The Bishop grew crimson ,~^urpLe,-— 
bls^ok in the &ce,-r--tbe ohaplaio started 
up, and untied bis neckcloth. — The 
guests crowded round, o^e offering water^ 
another advising bread, another calling for 
a raw egg, another thumping his Lord* 
ship on the back. — Buokhurst Falconer 
rap for the bellows, and applying the muzr 
zle directly to the prelate's ear, produced 
such a convulsion as expelled the pellet 
from the throat with a prodigious explo* 
sion, and sent it to a mighty distance. The 
Bishop, recovering his breath and vital 



ftiwctioiisr, srat . up, restored to Hfe, and • 
dinner — he eat again^ and drank to Mr. 
Buckhurst Falconer V healthy with thanks 
for this good service to the churchy to 
which he prophesied the reverend young 
gentleman would, in good time, prove 
an honor. And that he might be, in 
some measure, the nieans of accomplish- 
ing his own propheqy. Bishop Clay did, 
before he. slept, which was immediately 
after dinner, present Mr. Buckhurst Fal- 
coner with a living worth ^400 a year. 
A living which had not fallen into the 
Bishop's gift above half a day, and 
which, as there were six worthy clergy- 
men in waiting for it, would necessarily 
have be^i disposed of the next mornings 
«* Oh ! star of patronage, shine ever 
thus upon the Falconers !" cried Buck<- 
hurst, when, elevated with wine in honor 
of the church, he gave an account to his 
father at night of the success of the day. 
— ^' Oh ! thou, whose influence has, for 
iis^ arrested Fortune at the top of her 
pvheel, be ever thus propitious t'-^Only 

OS 
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make me a dean. — Have you not made 
my brother^ the dunce^ a colonel ? and 
my brothefj. the knave^ an envoy ? ■ I 
only pray to be a dean — I ask not yet 
to be a bishop-rYott see I have some 
conscience left." 

** True," said his father, laughing. 
^ Now go to bed^ Buckhurst ; you may, 
for your fortune is up." 

** Ha! my good cousin Percys, where 
are you now? — Education, merit, male 
and female, where are you now ? — Plant- 
ipg cabbages, and presiding at a day 
school«-*one son plodding in a pleader's 
office— another ca$t in an election for an 
bos{>ital physician— *a third. encountering 
a plague in the West Indies. — I give you 

joy."- 

No wonder the Commissioner exulted, 
for he had not only provided thus rapidly 
for his sons, but he had besides happy 
expectations for himself. — With Lord 
Oldborough he was now in higher favor 
and confidence, than he had ever hoped 
to be* Ix)rd Oldborough^ who was a man 



I 
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little prone to promise^ and who always- 
did more than he said^ had, since thh 
marriage of his niece^ thrown out a hinty 
that he was aware of the expense it must 
have been to Commissioner and Mrs. 
Falconer, to give entertainments conti<^ 
xiually^ and to keep open house, as they 
had done this winter, for his political 
friends — no instance of zeal in his Ma* 
jesty's service, his Lordship said, he 
hoped was ever lost upon him, and 
if he continued in power, he trusted he 
should find occasion to show his gratis 
tude. This from another minister might 
mean nothing, but to pay with worils-;. 
from Lord Oldborough the Commis- 
sioner justly deemed it as good as a pro» 
missory note for a lucrative place. Ac- 
cordingly he put it in circulation di*^ 
rectly among his creditors, and he no 
longer trembled at the expense, at which 
he had lived and was living. Both Mrs. 
Falconer and he had ever considered a 
good cook, and' an agreeable house, as 
indispensably necessary to those yfhm 
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meM riae in U^ world 5 and tbey laid it 
down as a mttiim^ that^ if people wished 
t0 grow ricb> they^ naust begin by appear- 
mg S0* Upon this plan every thipig ia 
tfaeir evt^Iisbineot, taMe, servants, equi- 
jpog#» dressi were far more splendid than 
•^beir fortune cpiAld afford. .Tl^e iipme- 
'diatis gratification which restdted; ^om 
t}|is dwpU^> combining with tbek max- 
ims of policy^ isncouraged the whcie fa- 
9)di|y to ^continue tltis de^per-ate gsme. 
"W^lp^never the lijEnidity of the Conaini^ 
fi«Mr bad started.; wben^ pressed by his 
)«iie4^ocs» be had backed, and bad wwh- 
^ iot 0top in this cour^ of extmv'a- 
^moos bis.lady^ <Qhf a more intrepid oha^ 
jnietOTy nxl^ him forwani, pleading that 
<^ tie had f one too far to reoedef^tbat 
Ibe ft0O0er 4;hey were» the mom nteea- 
fikary to keep ^ the briltf ant apfieaiRaiice 
0f a^aence* H<>w else^cMM her dangb- 
Un^. After aU the sums thi^t had been 
ri^^d upon thetn^ hopie Ibo be advan- 
tageously' eslaMished I How oHierwise 
(HMild ihej preset Ye wfaaft het friend Lad/ 
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troimge of ^ihion ? 

When success proved Mrs. FinJi^iier to 
be right — ** Now ! Gotiiifaissioner Falco- 
ner! Now!" — how she triumphedi aad 
how she" talked! Her sons all ifi such 
faror ! lier d aughters in s«ch fashion 1— Nb 
party without the Miss Falcotiei^i^ l-^--— 
Miss Fsdconers inast sin^ — Mi$s Fdtd- 
ners must plary — Miss Fakbilefik ititti^t 
dance. Of no lady of a house could feel 
hffifrseif haippy^ or could tliihk she had 
dofie her d^ty^^No piane, no hliFp c^M 
dmvr such crow^ii^ as the M4ss F^lfk^oner^. 
— It was the ainbilfen attitftig the fk- 
^tMiubte laetk, to dance with the Mis!^ 
^akHMverS) to flirt with tiic Miss Fa^ 
cbnefs.^-^* Not iiKst«)y flirtilig, mfe'atti/* 
*^iKi Mrik Facteoner safd> sUid took proper 
pailis shbuld he heMd-'-^* but ileVeral si^ 
nous pfbp&s$k& froiri Very respectable 
i^artiefr&^how^tifi)^^ nobe;^^^ exa«jtly what 
she cOttld res^It!^* to liCcept for her gtflk 
'--M9(be looked high for ttieiii, she owned 
^•^he thoiiglit she h*4 a right fo I66k 
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high. — Girls in fashion should not take 
the first offers. — ^They should hold up 
their headis — why should they not aspire 
to rank, why not to title, as well las to 
fortune ?" 

PoorPeteaif! General Petcalfs son, 
had been for some time, as it was well- 
known, desperately in love with Miss 
Georgiana Falconer ; but what chance 
had he now ! — " However, he was to 
be managed^^* he was useful sometimes 
as a partner, ^' to whom one may say 
one is engaged, when a person one does 
not choose to dance with asks for the 
honor of one's hand — useful sometimes 
to turn over the leaves of the music- 
book — useful always as an attendant in 
public places. — Useful in short to be 
exhibited as a captive; for one captive 
leads to another conquest." — ^And Miss 
Arabella Falconer too could boast her 
conquests, though nobody merely by 
looking at her would have guessed it: 
but she was a striking exemplification <^ 
the truth of Lady Jane GranviUe^s 
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rnaxim^ that fashion^ like Venus's girdle^ 
can beautify any girl, let her be ever sa 

ugly.— 

And now the Falconer family having 
risen, and succeeded beyond their most 
sanguine hopes, by a comibination of 
lucky circumstances, and by adherence 
to their favorite system ; we leave them 
fortified in their principles, and at the 
height of prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XL 



FoATUStE^ ms if she had been piqued hy 
Mr. Percy's disdain, and jealous ef his 
profesaed reHanoe upon the superior 
povirer of her rivals Prudeoee^ seemed 
now determined to humble him and all 
his family, to try if she could not force 
him to make some of the customary sa- 
crifices of principle to propitiate her 
favor. — 

Unsuspicious of the designs that were 
carrying forward against him in secret, 
Mr. Percy had quite forgotten his fears, 
that bis wicked relation Sir Robert Percy 
and Solicitor Sharpe might take advan- 
tage of the loss of that deed, which had 
never been found since the night of the 
fire at Percy- Hall. — It was nearly two 
years afterwards, that Mr. Percy received 
a letter from his cousin. Sir Robert, in- 
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forming him^ that he had been advised to 
dispute the title to the Percy estate^ that 
he had the opinion of the first lawyers in 
England in hisr favor, — and that he had 
givea directions to his Solicitor^ Mr.. 
Sharpe, to commence a suit, to reinstate 
the lawfiil heir in the property of his an- 
cestors.— -Sir Robert Fetcy added some* 
thing aboul? his I'eluetance to go to \bw^ 
and a vast deal about candor, justice^, 
and funily friendship, vrhieh it would be 
needless* and unreasonable to repeat. 

fVesh seaarch wais now mndt for the* 
h>st deed, but in vatn. — ^And in vain Ro-< 
samond reproached herself with having^^^ 
betrayed the secret of that loss to the re^ 
vengeAiP attorney. --^ The ensuing post 
Wought notice from Mr. Sharpe; that 
yrooeedings were commenced.-^In Sir 
R<^rt's letter,, though not in the attor- 
ney's, there was obviously left an opening; 
fbr an offerto compromise ;. this was done > 
either with intent to lure Mr. Pfercy on^ 
to^make an offisit, which might afterwards> 
S4)pear against him, or it was done in the 
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hope, that, intimidated by the fear of an 
expensive and hazardous suit, Mr. Percy 
might give up half his estate, to secure 
the quiet possession of the remainder. 
But they knew little of Mr. Percy, who 
argued in this manner ; he was neither 
to be lured nor intimidated from his 
right. — ^All compromise, ** all terms of 
commerce he disdained.''^ — He sent no 
ansrwer, but prepared to make a vigorous 
defence. For this purpose he wrote to 
his son Alfred, desiring him to spare no 
pains t)r expense, to engage the best 
counsel, and ta put them in full posses- 
sion, of the cause. Alfred regretted, that 
he was not of sufficient standing at the 
bar to take the lead in conducting his fa- 
ther's cause. He, however, prepared att 
the documents with great care and ability; 
from time to time, as the business went 
on, he wrote to his father in good spirits* 
saying, that he had excellent hopes they 
should succeed, notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate loss of the deed ; that the more 
he considered the case, the more clearly 
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the justice of their cause^ and the soIU 
ditjr of their right appeared. Alas 1 
Alfred showed himself to be but a young 
lawyer, in depending so much upon right 
add justice, while a point of law was 
against him. It is unnecessary, and 
would be equally tedious and unintel^ 
ligible to most readers, to dwell upon 
the details of this suit Contrary to the 
imual complaints of the law's delay, this 
cause went through the Courts in a short 
time, because Mr. Percy did not make 
Me of any subterfuge to protract the 
basiness. A decree was given in favor 
of Sir Robert Percy, and he became the 
legal possessor of the great Percy estate 
in Hampishire, which had been so long 
tiie object of his machinations. 

Thus, at one stroke, the Percy family 
fell from the station and affluence, which 
they had so long, and, in the opinion of 
all who knew them, so well- enjqyed. 
Or^ was the regret anlong the higher 
classes, and great, indeed, thelamenta-* 
tions of the poor in the neighborhood^ 
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)Hben the decree waa nacfe koMrm-^It 
neaned ai if the change iii Ikeir situa* 
tioawas deplored as a genmd iti«rf»r«- 
tttiie» and as if it weiefett bj aH iiiM»fe 
than by the siifierers themsc^es, wha 
imse iie?er seea to give vmy M weak 
coosplaints^ ot heaid to otter an iii- 
Tecture against iimr adwasaiy^ l%aB 
nafgaamBiity increased tbe pufaMe Bym^ 
yathjr> and pity for tiiem wasf soon oon^ 
verted into indignatioa against Sir Ro- 
bert Percy.-— -^Naturally insolent^ anci 
now eLatisd with socseess, he wmte pwk 
after post t^ express kds intpatie»Ge IN^ 
come and tdce possession of ht^ estate^, 
and to hasten the departncie ei bis re<^ 
latkos from the family seat. This wast 
as cruel as.it was miiiecessary^ for from, 
the meinettt when they learnt the event 
<if the trial,, they hnA been ooct^iedi 
Unth the preparations' fbr their depar*- 
tnse ;. fm the resignation, of all the oon* 
iieasencea and tnsui^es they possessed, 
ali the pleasures associated with the idea. 
^ famne t for parting with all the ani«- 
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4»ate and iMnimate objaets, to whioh 
4bey had long and earlj hMu of a^ 
feckioa and aMacimeiit. Ttvis faarily 
liad oever beca proud in piKMsparitjr, aw 
were tbey abject in adversity^. They 
jMy^mitted with fortitude to thfeir fate. 
Yet they coisld noit, without ragnbt^ leave 
the place where ibey had spettt se many 
happy years. 

It had been fsstSJtd, that the imprOTe- 

meate wfaiofa Mr. F^cy bad made on 

4^ estate, the esqianseef the buildings 

and furaitune at fieitcy-Hatt, of which a 

valuation had been made^ shofuM be 

taken in lieu of att vavea/fn^ of rent^ to 

which Sir Robert might by cfatim* In 

consequence of <thi« award, Mr. Percy 

and his family were anicious to leave 

evwy thing about the house and place 

ia perfetet order^ that tiiey might fnffil 

punctuiday their part of the agreement. 

The OT^niog before •they were to qmt 

Pefcy-HaU, lihey went ifito every room, 

to take a review of the whole. The 

house was peculiarly convenient and :^n 
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arranged. Mr. Percy had spared nor- 
thing to render it in every respect agree- 
able, not only to his guests, but to his 
family, to make his children happy in 
their home. His daughters' apartments 
he bad fitted up for them in the neatest 
manner, and they had taken pleasure in 
ornamenting them with their own work 
and drawings. They felt very melan- 
choly the evening they were to take 
leave of these for ever.. They took down 
some of their drawings, and all the little 
trophies preserved from childhood, me-^ 
morials of early ingenuity or taste, which 
could be of no use or valiie to any one 
except to themselves; every thing else 
they agreed to leave as usual, to show 
how kind their father had been to them 
—a sentiment well suited to their good 
and innocent minds. They opened their 
writing-tables and their drawing-boxes 
for the last time ^ for the last time they 
put fresh flowers into their fiower-pots> 
and, with, a sigh, left their little apart^ 
ments. 
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All the fkmily then went out to walk 
in the park and through the shrubberies. 
It was a delightful summer's evenings 
the birds were singing — ^< Caring little^ 
as Rosamond said^ ** for our going away. 

The sun was just setting, and they 
thought they had never seen the place 
look so beautifuK Indeed Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy had, for many years, delighted ia 
cultivating the natural beauties of this 
picturesque situation, and their improve^ 
nents were now beginning to appear to 
advantage.— —But they were never to 

enjoy the success of their labors! 

The old steward followed the family in 
this walk. He stopped every now and 
then to deplore over each fine tree or 
shrub as they passed, and could scarcely 
refrain from bursting into invectives 
against '< him that was coming after them 
into possession."— 

** The whole country cries shame 
upon the villain'' . . . John began, but 
Mr. Percy, with a smile, stopped him/ 

i[ Let us bear our misfortunes^ John^ 
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i«4lh ft good grace — Let us be thankful 
fyr the happiness whi^h w6 havel ^njojr- 
4iAy aiid submit ourselves to the will of 
l?rovidence. — Without any hypocrisy olr 
affected resiguatiou, I say, at thi's iii«> 
istatit, Vfhat> with Uy whole heurt, I 
feel, that I submit, without re]f)iriing, to 
th^ will of Xiody and firiiily believe that 
all isjfortfae best/'— 

** And i3tt' I Btrive to do*'— said John— - 
^ Bat otily, t sayj if it had pleased God 
to ofdisr it' ot^rwise, it's a pity the 
wicked should come just after us to en^- 
joy theftiselves, when they haVe robbed 
US of all/*— 

« Nyyfc of all"-— said Mr. Percy. 

** Whtt is it they have not nobbed us 
of/* cried John, ** not a thing but they 
laust have from u«"— 

<« No ; the best of all things we keep 
for ourselves — It cann^Jt be taken fh>m 
tis-^a good conscienee.*' 

*< Worth all rtie rest— that's trufe'^— 
said John, *^ and that is what he will 
never have^ who is coming h6re to'mor- 
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row— ^N^ver-^ofiver — They say be dan't 
jsle^ at i)ights--7-But I'll ss^ no more 
about hi 02 — Only . • • he's not a. good 
nan ..." 

'^ I am snre^ Joha, you are not a 
good coiMTtier^'' said Mrs. Percy,, smil- 
ing — " You ought to prepare to pay your 
icourtto your new^naster/' * • 

'^ Mj/ new master !" cried Joha^ 
growing red> '* the longest day ever I 
live, I'll never have a new n^aster — All 
that I bare in the world can^e from you, 
and I'll never have another mastier^^ure 
you will let me follow you ? « • • I wiU 
be no trouble: though but little, ja^uiy 
be I can do ^something, still. Surely, 
Madsuxi • . . Surely, Sir • • . young la* 
diesi^ you'll speak for me ... I shall be 
let to follow the fortunes of the family^ 
and go along with you into banishment.** 

" My good John," said Mr. Percy^ 
*^ since you desire to follow us into 6a- 
nishmenit as you call it, you shall ; and 
as long as we have any thing upoa 
earthy you shall never want., You most 
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stay here to morrow^ after we are gcme^ 
to give up possession." . • • • (John couM 
not stand this, but turned away to hide 
his face) ..-.*' When your business is 
done/' continued Mr. Percy, " you 
may set out and follow us as soon as yoa 
please.*' — 

" I thank you. Sir, kindly," said 
John, with a most grateful bow, that 
took in all the family, " that's new life 

to me.** — 

He said not a word more during the 
rest of the walk, except just as he pass- 
ed near the beach where the ship was 
wrefcked, he exclaimed, " There was 
the first beginning of all our misfor- 
tunes: who would have thought, that 
when we gave them shelter we should be 
turned out so soon ourselves ? 'twas that 
drunken rascal of a Dutch carpenter was 
the cause of all f* * ^ 

The next nwrning the whole family- 
set out in an open carriage, which had 
been made for the purpose of carrying 
as many of the young people as possibfe 
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ttpon excursions of pleasare. It was a 
large sociable^ which thejr used to call 
their caraoan. 

At the great gate of the pai^ old John 
stopped the carriage, and leaning over 

to his master, whispered ^^ I beg 

yojar pardon. Sir, but God bless you, 
and don't drive through the village — If 
you please take the back road, for I've 
just learned, that /itr i& on the great road, 
and as near hand as the turn at the 
school-house, and they say he wants to 
be driving in his coach and four through 
the village as you are all going outp— 
Now I would n't for any thing he had 
that triumph over us." 

** Thank you, good John,** said Mr. 
Percy, '' but such triumphs cannot 
mortify us." 

Poor John reluctantly opened the gate 
and let the carriage pass— They drove 
on — ^They cast a lingering look behind 
as they quitted the park. 

*'' Must I then leave th€e^ Paradise !''- 
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As they passed throagh tht^ viHage 
the poor people came cmt of their houses- 
to take leave of their excellent landlord^' 
they flacked round the carriage, and 
hung upon it tttt it stopped, and then, 
with one vorce, tliey poured forth praises, 
and btessfngs> and prayers for better 
days. Just at tilua moment Sir Robert 
Percy made bis appearance. His equi- 
page was splendid ; his coachman drove 
his four fine horses do>wn the street, the 
middle of which was cleared in an in- 
stant.— -The crowd gazed at the show as 
it pasised, — Sir Robert gave a signal to 
his coachman to drive slower, that he 
might longer enjoy the triumph — He 
put his head out of the coach window, 
but no one cried, '* God bless him.*' 
His insolence was obviously morti- 
fied as he passed the Percy family, for 
Mr. Percy bowed with an air of dignity 
and cheerfulness which seemed to say 

" My fortune is yours — ^but I am 

still myself."- Some of the spectators 

clapped their hands, and some wept. 



Mr. Percy seemed to have prepared 
his mind for every circumstance of his 
departure, and to be perfectly co^iposed, 
or at least master of his feelings — But a 
small incident, for which he^'had been 
unprepared, suddenly moved him almost 
to tears. As they crossed the bridge,* 
which was at the farthest end of the vil- 
lage, they heard the * mufSed bells of 
the church toll as if for a public cala- 
mity. Instantly recollecting the resent- 
ment to which these poor people were 
exposing themselves by this mark of 
their a.ffection and regret, Mr. Percy 
went by a short path to the church as 
quickly as possible, and had the bells 
unmufiled. 

* On Mr. Morris's departure from Piercefield the 
s%iQe circumstance happei^edi 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Mr. Percy fot'tunately possessed^ inde* 
pendently of the Percy estate, a farm 
worth about seven or eight hundred a 
year, which he had purchased with part 
of his wife*s fortune ; on which he had 
built a Lodge, that he b&d intended for 
the future residence of one of his sons. 
The Hills was the name of this Lodge, to 
which all the family now retired. Though 
it was in the same county with Percy- 
Hall, Clermont-Park, Falconer- Court, 
Hungerford-Castle, and within reach of 
several other gentlemen's seats, yet from 
it's being in a hilly part of the country, 
through which no regular road had been 
made, it was little frequented, and gave 
the idea not only of complete retirement, 
but of remoteness. Though a lonely si- 
tuation, it was, however, a beautiful one. 
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The house stood on tlie brow of a hilU 
and looked into a deep glen, thr(Aigh the 
steep descent of which' raci a dear and 
copious rivtilet rolling over a stpny beds 
the rocks were covered with moui^aia 

flowers, and wild shrubs > *. Bnt no* 

thing is mote tiiiesoine than a picture ia ' 
prose. We s^haU, tl>er^ore^ be^ our read- 
ers to recal. to their i'ais^ination^ soipe of 
the views they may b^v^e seen in Wales^ 
and they will probably .haye abetter ideft 
of this place, than any that we could give 
by the most labored description^.afnplified 
with all the epitliets ia the Eoglisli lan^ 

The hoinse at the Hills, though finish* 
ed j was yet but scantily furnislied^ and was 
so small, thaft it could hardly hold the fa^ 
mily, who were now obliged to take re* 
fuge in it. However, they were well 
disposed to accommodate each other; 
they had habits of order, and had so little 
accustomed themselves to be waited upon, 
that this sudden change in their fortune 
and way of life did not appear terrible as 
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i t ^(MM tCf^mOaf in thd >Mi»e Q«ik. ilb- 

VCffii«tt^^ bill they twem dot totifti^oM 

M<^MRM' \^m%y. Evftfi^ they ^hdd to b^eu^ 
iMit th^y were ndt Ibe ^niMt dreddfdl^f 
bll ^lj»;-^th6^e 6f tti^ ifiidgination. 
l^h^y f6le tbemii^ed i^iijibifaAeid in soiv^er^ 
*ityi «ot by the ^bi^«<iicy (if pridte, or 
(^eiefan^^s^fenl g|)irit 6f tom^hice^ ii)iit l^jr 
(hie p^m^diffeilt po^er^fH«ue t^hiloftbtihy 

Wt. Pefcy, to wfcotti Ms whote ftteitfy 
iook^ii fot eeMnsel ^mA ;^port, tio^ 
showed all the energy and decision Hyf^ his 
thA^M^tOr. Whigtt he faMsv^r iii«»t bekitone 
%6on6r 'or l^ter fee' did ^^^did^dty «t fiiiBt. 
The superfluities, to "v^Hicli his fertifiy 

Imd been ^ectt^otw^, were instdtnify 
^bandoni^d. l^he 'great torment of de- 
«&yed gentry Tstilei*em4&l^ranceof4h«ir 
^mer station, and a ^veaik desire fetijl'to 
tiprpenr At^rat theif forttme- no longer alJows 
tllem to'be. This Wfy Mr. P«roy bad 
trot to tromlartati'm Ws fe«>ily, wh^refaJI 



^Mm ^6tik(atVB <1^!t the :t»bMi^^9ii ir^ 

iMMg^tlitdy ^if«f« 'feflMe ru> 'ttorfcn" tills )i«r- 
|M^MMtts^«h%f^Mion. It <was llfbe obJ6(ft 

«(/v^lfbr tli«^ ^family ttrhd^weite ^iho<M, t6 

1^6 they -^oald, tb "A^ktuiidfi^iirard «h^ 
%ons 4^ th^irprofeisi^i^ns. 
Th« ^Ideisvuon, <@i^ii^, dml^bot y«ft 

'fovttinc^, '«rd in Ms'^^ii '«^^emm{o¥(li ; 
h\it'9tbiti^' pAs^^in liii^lsfi^t l^tt^r^ it v^Sk^ 
-^fd^fiit'thii^ he bad«ome'id«a df%be pos- 
sibility of such a reverse, and that he w^ 
pfid^ri«i>g himsdf to lite with e&d^M^y. 
•iPfom Alfred ^tod Erasmus Mr. Percy 
4ittd'tttt4rtisf trying'time thie siatisfacti&n cff 
*et*iv}<*^ W dttc^e the klndejjt and the 
ttV6^ ttVianly tettt^ns, <!iottttiitting sth^rtg 
<e*¥)re»^ns of gmtitude to their flithe^ 
ft)r-tittVth^gi^»^nth«eto siith -ftfi f»dtK*ttiffcft=i 
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ae would enable them, notwithstanding 
the lo$s of hereditary fortune, to become 
ilAdependent and respectable. What 
n^^d have been the diflPerence of their 
fdike, and of th^r fadings, had they beeci 
9!y^red to grow up into mere idl0 lonn^g^ 
ii^ gentlemen, or foar-in-hand Qoachr 
men ! — In difierent words, but with the 
same spirit, bc^ brothers decliire>d thai; 
this chsmge in the circumstances of their 
family did not depress their minds, but, 
on the contrary, gave them new and 
powerful motives: fi>r exertion. It seemed 
to be. the fir^t wish of their soub, tp fulfil 
the fond hopes and predictions of their 
father, and to make some return for the 
care tbeii) parents had taken of their edu* 
catipn. 

They were determined, that no honor- 
able opportunity of distinguishing, or ad- 
vancing themselves, should pass unim- 
proved 5 and they looked forward with 
confident hope to the time when their 
perseverance should be rewarded, and 
when, instead of being an expenae to 
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their father, they might share with theilr 
family the {>rofit3 of Law and Medi- 
citie. 

Their ^ther^ )^le&sed by the sa«iguilie 
hopes and ardi^ spirit e:ispreiiised in these 
letters^ had too ttiuch expetlenee to syM- 
pathize eiitiraly in this enthusiasm. He 
was sensible, that a considerable time must 
elapse before they could make any thing 
by law ar medicine. They were as yet 
only in the outset of their professions, tte 
difficult beginning, when men mni^t toil 
often without reward, h^ subject to 
crosses and losses, and rebukes aeid re* 
buffs, wheel their rivals push them back, 
and when they want the asabtance of 
friends to help iheoi finrward, whilst with 
scarcely the means to live they must ap« 
pear like gentlemen « 

Beside the faithful stewai^, two ser- 
vants, who were much attached to the fa^ 
mily, accompanied them to their retire* 
ment. One was Mrs. Harte, who had 
lived with Mrs. Percy aba?e thirty year-s; 
and who, from being a housekeeper with 



aoiiNtieroiMFJiQWg^hold at iRoi^-HaUi nowi 
served with increased zeal at the Htlifii 
cJwftg ar grwt paut of the worJk laf; the 
h^am beisd^ H^itb ih^ a^sta«tf^er«mty of: 
a.fii*QHfe com»*ry:gifl n^wijrt hirfcd^ vnhos©' 
awkwajj^a^esa^d-igharweie^/ Wi aci Mrs. 
Harte cs^pt^eseA it,: whwe camicali tm^y 
she boce wifehi a patiaroie' tha*^ oosfe her 
HM^Fe th^fi, all; the resJIf* Tbcr otfaep.se^^ 
va»t^ who ftiBo^ed .lhe<al]kQf ed fedrtuiie9 6i> 
the Percy Amily^ was , ai youngr ndifD. oii 
the namefof JofansoD^ whom, MuV^vsi^i 
had hri$d up: from a. bi&y^ a»d: who. ww soi) 
criftd^hle; aj mtimaty that ihe.ONdd/ readiK * 
ly liaciiec' ci&teiBed aj plaMr wfitlu highr; 
wiqg;e8 iiiiany.opftilenl ftmilyii ^fafs* inithe? 
cocmtryv. on ini JLondcNi ; hut: he : cbbse . tOr 
abide by his master, whoi ic^aidid now onjyr 
afiofd to give/ hkik very ^ littleiu; Indeed 
Mn Pteey wautdjoot^baTft kept any naali& 
sec«aotin his presentrcbominstatices^.biit. 
otit;.ofi^'{i0gan)"&4 this yonnrg man, wba 
seenoDod i|iirBerabk)<at; tiis tiiQog^s.of'leaxr>- 
inJQf' hiiD;, mid who undertook to maike 



MmMlf useM iiv.the kxta, bb iratt.asiin 

the hoiUM^ 

Very difl%veilt wa» JohiiMiA Itom the 
^reBentmof^i^Jine towik servMits, wh# 
ftltow with no xmequal stepgi the fcAies 
and viees of tbei* betters^ and nvJi^, by 
theirimolence and exIraTagitnoe) beoome 
the jwt torments e#>tbetp RMustefs^-^Very 
different was Johnson fi^oin-some ooantry 
Mi»i^aot6^ who with gross selfishtier's 1oo)l 
solely to theip own eating apd drinking, 
and whoi(o cmly thought is how to swat- 
\fiw as muoh^ and do* as Uttle as posnbie. 
Those, who ha¥e been acquainted only 
with seryants of^this description, will deem 
tfae aeoount of Johnson andMrs^J^rte 
•tol« pon^mtiK^ and incredible^ blititis 
to be hoped^ that there are^ some, who 
have had happier, experiapoe, and who 
can testify that savants, wbo have been 
bpoQgbt up in weli regulated* families, 
wha heive never been exposed to the ex^ 
aiftple of profligacy, orto ti^fuptatiouf to 
extravagance, and who h^ve beeii tr^at^ 
ed with judicious jcipdness^ are capable of 
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the attacbment, fidelity^ and disinterest* 
ed gratitude, which is here recorded* 

Beside tl^e aj^igtanoe t^b^t he i^eceived 
from.the/ie .s^rvant^ 19 settling hi9j9mlly 
.oonafortebly in their new and vmoh con- 
filie,d babitiiitiQn, Mr. Percy's owa skill as 
ajvorktnan preyed of s^nal service. It 
hadt aUvays keen hiSit>pinion> ikbata coun- 
try gentleman ought to undei:«tand the 
prirtcipfe^ 4f njecbaniQ3 wd iarcbitepture, 
Al^atbe. mig'ht at>kast. be cappibld pf dir 
i!ecting;tbe werkoben be ei»4[>loys, 

JBa the, retocjte part ofjbe country 
vrb^rfe be :«ow resided, no tolesablo work- 
jmen w^ere to be bad, and in. a tbousa^d 
liitii^ inA^ces> which make no %ure in 
bistory^ but which produne great effect 
in the daily comforts of. a bouse, Mr. 
Percy's family felt the advantage of bis 
oiecbaniQal knowledge. 
. As soon as. be had settled bis bom^, 
Mr. Percy looked labi^oad to a tmct of 
improvable ground, pn which be itiigbt 
employ his agricultural skill. Tr^-^^-rAdam 
Smith says that m^ny gentlemen, parti- 
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cularly those, who have retired from trade^ 
are apt to injure themselves by sanguine 
speculations in agriculture. But those^ 
who have lived on their own estates,, ^nd 
who have been in the habit of attending 
to country business, are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the details of practice, to 
guard against the fallacies .of theory. > 
Smith further observes, that the rich 
usually lose by carrying on improve- 
ments, because they trust to stewards, 
agents, and factors of various denomina- 
tions, by whcnn jthey are cheated. . ' But 
this is not an inevitiubl^ eviJ, neither is it 
essential to their condition; they may see 
with their own eyes^ and, better $till, they^ 
may attach to them persons, who will 
not be merely. eye-servanta.-*-Even when 
he labored under the disadvantage of be-^ 
ing ^icb, Mr. Percy contrived to do thife, 
and he seemed likely to reap the benefit? 
of his. prudence now that he had become 
^oor. He had reason to rejoice in having 
really led the life of a country gentleman. 
He understood the business of an agri* 

P 5 



CBltoristv atrid. he wasi aUy assisted iti: Hk 
tbe- detaila/df' kiitBing. and manageoieflt: 
by thdse sie<rvaIlt9^wh)01n haihad atUched? 
tb Uot uihilsthe was; opideht;. Never &»/ 
the mesl pt^^ifdus. days, did tta oM/ 
sleward. seem, so fallj?' interdstedi ia his. 
intistec's affairsy so pudcteal itiid atdive iq:^ 
exeoBtfo)^ his coniai^ndfe^ aiMl^ above aU^ 
sd vespedtfdL in his meiBoer la hi&maisiter^ 
as> new in liis> f^Uea jfortunds. 

It would be unintei'estiag; to. readersi 
wboiare. abt iatFiners^ to enter ibto s^detoik 
dS Mr. PeFcy's pcolMJ^le • impi)ovekxiflntsv. 
M is enodgh to say^ ibbat his; bope% were 
founded npoH experiencei alid^upoiiical*' 
culatidns, and that be was a man capaibler 
of Chlnij^iing* He had be^n long in the 
habit <$f keeping aecunrte accoiiDts> dot 
snob as getiileitien display whfen they are 
pleai^ed t6 pfOVi^ that tbdr detnesne^ or 
tiieir farm, produces more than ever farm, 
or demesne produced before. Mr. Per- 
cy's exact accounts, and his habits of re.- 
gularity, were really of use to him, both 
as they regarded the past &nd tbe future. 
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Ailithe tnadesmoQ. with Mfhom. be hod^ 
dealt w6oe» xudtwithstanddoghis Q)iai»ge i)i 
fdrtitne^ ready. ta trust him; and those 
wha weos.strangefSj and vidiom he had 
p^^ occasion, to. employ,, findiag tbeiat 
S6lve& regularly paicl> soon acquired i con- 
fidence in bi& punctuality. So. that. &7 
from being terrified at having. so liltk^ lie 
felt sucprised at having stili sol much mon 
oey Sift bis comniand.r^The en^yment of 
bigh.cnedit must ^ucely give more. pleat 
li^urahle. feelings. than the mere possession 
ofiwe^ltbw 

QAiea, during th^ first year after he 
hadi beea deprived: o£ thp Percy estate^ 
Mir. Percy decl^ared^ that^ as^ to himsdf^ 
he had: aotualiy lost nothing ; ibrt he had 
never be^ expensive or lyxurious; bis 
pecson^l ei^oyi^ents were nearly the 
$fame^ and hjs aptive pursuits were not 
v^ry different from what tbey bad always 
been. He bad^ it is true, less time than 
be wished tp give to literature, or to^ 
ii^»lge in the company and conversation 
i>£ his .wi£s and daughters;, but even the 
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pain of this privafion was coitipehdated 
hy the pleasure he felt in observing the 
excellencies in their characters^ which 
adversity developed.-T-i— How much tem- 
per and strength of mind are necessary^ 
to enable women to support the loss of 
wealth and:« station !-r^A man who has^ 
received a liberal education may maintain 
himself .with honor by the exertion of his 
abilities in respectable professions,, and 
in a variety 'of employments, which are 
allowed to be gentlemanlike. In doing 
this he continues to be on a footing with 
his equals in birth ; his personal merit 
and mental qualifications ensure him 
admission into .the first societies ; but a 
woman, by the caprice, the cruelty of 
custom, is degraded by the very industry 
which should obtain respect, and, if un- 
married, she lofl^ the prospect of being 
suitably esitablished in life. Mr. Percy, 
Aware of tbeae circumstances, now looked 
\ipo.n his daughters with peculiar ten* 
lierness, as h^ saw them bear their change 
p^f fortune ohie.erfully.' It has by some 
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persons been thodght, that women who 
have been sulBTered to acquire . literary 
tastes, whose understandings have been 
cultivated and refined, are apt to disdain, 
or to become unfit for the useful minutiae 
of domestic duties. In the. education of 
her daughters; Mrs. Percy had guarded 
ag^nat this danger, whilst, at the same 
time^ she had encourage^d them to culti- 
vate a taste for literature, which adds so 
much in all conditions of life to the ca- 
pacity for happiness. Her object had not 
been to make them merely aqcomplish- 
ed and showy, she had endeavored 
;to render them amiable and i^seful, and 
/she now experienced the happy effects of 
her prudence. Instead of seeing lier 
daughters sighing for pleasures that were 
out of their reach, she found them con- 
tented, active, and useful, in, their hum- 
ble home. At first they had felt it some- 
what irksome, in their change of circum- 
stances, to be forced to spend a consider- 
able portion of their time in prepara- 
tions for the mere business of living, but 
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thej perceWed^ thattbis coostpaintgaves^ 
h.igber relish to tbeir iavopite emfdoj^ 
ments^ and a new spring ta tlieir iuind«« 
After the domestic business of Uiedaj was 
done, tbey^tijoyed, witlvfresh deligiit, the 
pleasures of wbichit i» notia* the power 
ef foptmie to^ deprive- u». 

S^on after the Fer<;y family were s^ 

tledat Ihe-HilK ^^^y ^^^ surprised' by 
a visit fr0<» Commiseioner F^aie&ner^^sur^ 
prked — because, though they knew that 
be bad a oertain degree of oomnioo>-. 
place friendship for theai^ as relations^ yet 
they were aware, that his. regard was not 
independent of fortune, and they had 
never supposed^ t4iat he would- borne to 
seek them in their retirement. After some 
general expression^ of condolence on their 
losses, their change of < situation, and the 
inconveniences* ta which; a large fkmily, 
bred up, as they bad been,* in affluence, 
musLt suflfer in their present abode, he 
went out to waik with Mr. Percy, and 
he then began to talk over his own fami- 
ly affairs^ With polite acknowledgment 



to^ Mr. Pet^y e# the ^v^ntage bof hod de* 
med^from bis' introduetion to Lord Old;, 
bofengb^ aflpd mth-modeatly impliediicoin*^ 
p}}m<eiit^ to htfi( (Mvii address in tuirnin^ 
that^ ifi(rodti<itf^H to* %he best pessibtei ac»- 
c^emt)t, Mh Falconer 1^ t&th^ s«bjecl>otiA 
\thieh he wa»ied to diiate. 

'* Ybii see, my dear Mn Pei^Gy/* said^ 
he, *^\vtthottt vanity^ I may no\T veD^iM^ 
to srdLy,.my fitaii&&p adVaacthg" my^fafini'*. 
ly hare aH succeeded ; my 9€i>»s^ •haMe' 
risett in the* werrld, or ralher have been, 
pushed up beyojid' my tno»t satigmne 
hope?.'* 

" r give- you joy with, alt my iheart," 
— said Mr. Percy. 

^* Buti tny goed^Sir, listed to me^ your* 
sons might have been in as advaniageoo& 
situations, if youl^ad not been too proud 
to profit by the evidently favorable ^s-'^ 
positions, which. Lord Oldboroug^ sbowH 
ed towards you and yours.'" 

** Too proud ! no, my friend, I assure 
you, pride never iafluenced my con^ducti 
I acted from priociple.'* 
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" So y<m arc pleaded to call it. — Bat 
we will not go back to the past — no 
man likes to acknowledge he has been 
wrong. — Let ns, if you please^ look to 
the future. You know that you are now 
in a different situation from what you 
were formerly, when you could afford to 
follow your principles, or your systems. 
Now, my dear Sir, give me leave to tell 
you, that it is your duty, absolutely your 
duty, to make use of your interest for your 
sons. There is not a man in England, 
who, if he chpse it, might secure for his 
sons a better patron than you could." 

" I trust,'* repli^ Mr. Percy, " that 
I have secured for my sons what is 
better than a good patron, — a good edu* 
cation/' 

" Both are best,'* said Mr- Falconer. 
*< Proud as you are, cousin Percy, you 
must allow this, wh^n you look round, 
and see who rises, and how. — ^^And now 
we are by ourselvies, let. me ask you 
frankly, and seriously, wby do you ob-* 
ject to patronage ?." 
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<^ Fraakly and serioqsly than, because 
I detect and despise t^ whole system of 
patronage." 

** That's very strong,'' said Mr. Fal- 
coner. " And I am glad for your sake, 
and for the sake of your . family, that 
nobody heard it^but myself 

" If the whole worid heard na,e/' pur- 
sued Mr. Perpy, ". I shpuld say just the 
sam^'^Strqng:-—vGvy strong !--^I am glad 
of it — ^for-^( Excuse, m^^-'-^you. are my 
relation, aiHl.w^ are on, t^rm^ of famili- 
arity) the dplicajte, guar(ii(a4, qualifying, 
trimming, mincing, pouncet-box, gen* 
tleman-usher mode of speaking truth, 
makes no sort of impression * Truth 
should always be sJ;rong,^--r.speaking, or 
acting." 

" Well ! well ! I beg yo^r pardon ; a$ 
strong let it be as you please, only let it 
be cool, and tl>en we cannot fail to unr 
derstand one anojther. I think you were 
going to explain to r^^ why you detest 
and despise what you call the system of 
patronagf/* 



^ Because^ I beliere it ta be ruinous 
to my country. Whenewr the honors of 
professions, civil, military, or ec^tesiiis- 
ticali are bestow^ by favor, not earned 
by merit; whenever the peaces of trust 
an^ dignity in a state are to be gained by 
intrigue and soKcitatton^ there is an etid 
of generous emulation, and consequently 
of exertion. Talents and integrity, in 
losing therr reward ofglopy, lose their 
vigour, and. often their very existence. 
If the aflhirs^ of this nation were guided,, 
and if her battles were fought by the,cor- 
rupt, imbecile creatures of patronage, how 
would they be guided } — how fought h — 
Wo be to the oomitry, that ^ trusts to 
sudi nrfers and such defenders !' Wo 
has been to every country, that- has so 
trusted: — May such never be the fate of 
England } — Atid' that it never may, let 
every honest independent EngTishman set 
his face, his hand, his heart against thii^ 
base, this ruinous system 1-^— I will for 
one.*'— 

" For one !-^alas'!" said Mt% Rilctv 
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ae^i witlidtfsigh mieanbtobeibciard; aiodb 
a smile not intended to be see n, - ■ >> . .., 
'^ WliAt can one do in such a 4espente 
case ?^— J aor afiraid certain thing^^will 
gQ'OaJn the mDOidd for etm, w^befcher we 
profit by trliiem or nobr^^And if I gcant 
ibsiAi patnraage is. someiiiDe& a puUic 
e\W, you nmBi aliovr that it is. ofteci a pri- 
vate benefit; '• 

*^I doubt, enren that/' said Mr. Percy,, 
<' foQ t>ibOsejyoiifig men, who are biiougbt 
up to es^peiei patccmage in anijr projres»« 
sion .... But," said Mr. Percy, check*. 
ingUuP^el^-^^^^ I forgeir/vipbo I am sfieak- 
ia^ to ;. I dfm'X wisl^ to« say any tliii^ 
thaf^ W^ hurt your feelings,; espociaDy*^ 
^hMi ytru;are s<» Jkwd to come to see fne 
in adversity, and when you show soj 
muph interqst ibiJaby afeifs." 

*^ Oh ! pray go. on^ go; on," said, th* 
GoiQlpi^&iQner, smiling,: ^* you wJIL nob 
huct mf^, I assnre you ^ iaonsider I ant 
too firm in.the^sruQeeas of mj. systenij, to» 
b^^asiJy offoaded on th^t peint—^Go on 
-rrXhosf y'Onog men wha are brougbt> 
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up to expect patronage in any profes- 
sioa — 

Are apt to depend upon it too 
much/' continued Mr. Percy, " and 
consequently ne^ect to acquire know- 
ledge. They know, that things will be 
passed over for them, and they think that 
they need not be assiduous, because they 
are secure of being provided for, inde- 
pendeatjy of their own exertions ; afid if 
they have a turn for extravagance, they 
may indulge it, because a place will set 
aU to rigbtSi"" 

^^ And if they are provided for, and if 
they do get good places, are not they 
well enough off?'* said* Mr. Falconer — 
*' I'll answer for it, your sons would think 
so ?" 

Mr. Percy, with a look of proud hu- 
mility, replied, *' X am inclined to be- 
liew, that my sons would not think 
themselves z&ell off^ unless they were dis- 
tiiigmshed by their own merit.'* 

<* Xo be sure," — said Mr. Falconer^ 
correcting. himself'--r^< of cours<; I mean 
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that too ; but a young man can i^ever 
distinguish himself^ you know> so well 
as wheri his merit is raised to a Gonspi« 
cuous^ situation — ;'' 

'^ Or disgrace himself so effectually, 
as Mshrat be ia raisedf to a. situation for 
y^hith be is unprejmred and ifNofit." 

The Commisdioneir's brow clouded-^ 
iiome unpleiisaaA nefleodioaaiior apprehen- 
sion seemed to cros^ .fai& mind. — ^Mr. 
Percy had no Jntentioii of raising a!ny; 
be kneant no allusion to i the, Commis^ 
sioner's sons — he hasteoed to turn whs^ 
he h^ saidi msoire.. decidfedjy upon his 

own. . ' : r. . y i ' 

'^ I have chosen, for my tous^ or ratl^t 
they haye ch<»ea for tbefflsel^ves," con^ 
tiduied he,--*" pcofessionis which are in- 
dependent of influence^ and in which it 
could be of Ut^ use :to them.. Patroas 
can be of little advantage to a lawyer or 
a physician. — No j udge, no dAtorney, can 
puah a lawyer up, beyond a certain 
point — he may rise like a rocket, but he 
will fall like a stick, if be be not sup* 
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jiorted hy his lown inherMk' p(mkf^; 
iWJiene^. property lor 1 ife is at staibe) iHfM 
wiH irot comptiaseaoib^ or ev^ii bt^'kiffai- 
enced by great recoixlmead6ttiirti8-^^^4d«e^ 
.will cm&lttlt tli^ best itfirjr^^* at^ ' the 
best pfajTsittftaiL, (vthbww he >ftoirf ^.-^ 
I have :eaAd^mvhd to igirre <mf' M^bf&A 
Mid Erasmasambb asioteoMiim^ sssnisliall 
.enaUe tfeein >hoQidrti jir ^co JtMWk >%bifit >a9<m 

: /^A'fi«ad'i^»)K8i|tfi^ 'hand :»:ni» ^biDi 
4iimg^''iaMIM€;FabKnier, <^4nttii«»c4i£ml 

'^'(AHTmatty^ftiaofis/wrt^ ll«li>ifig 
hands in a fair way, as you please," ittid 
Mh ^Petcym^"* i d)y ' tio^^mmirmi^vXd i n- 
<m)oate thb otsildodibl^ >iMQr4y itai^^Oi 
Mible^dtDiiie^ limt 5«foiif tteen> 'Oi- Mrf 
meti^ ican,^ orMigbt>iiOJbeiini^b{)eiid»it^ 

die <w«rld. i1uittQhf'^909i&>^^ei^\[AMfy 
for;thenetseive9> ^mdreiijbf "^teiafdvMtttgt 
ofiQine. It<kbJ0€ticttfly [ to' their l!i^<^^ 
di^eadaot, wQrting t^e best years ^of Aw 
iiVeB in, Jt^miswatile, >deba5fiig^8erv<MA 
tpipatoonsN^to patfiiti^, wl» lAt last ition^ 
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]pertop9oaipridioudy desert tbemi at their 
iit;lnost «ieH«" 

Paroy wakened ilttpleasant recoM^cti^s 
ill the.mtndx)f ib0 Ccmimissioner. 

^' A^l there you toucb a tender string 
with me''*<^^Hsaid Mr. JRalcener, isighiog. 
*^ I h^e kMw% something of that in v^y 
life. Lord Nr— • — a«ftd Mr. & ■ ■ ■ * did 
itodeed use Me shamefully lU.-^But I wm 
ykHtngtheti, and did notohoeaemy friendft 
weH. I know thore df Ihe wdrld no^^ 
aitd have do«^ belter for my sooe-^iuBd 
^all^ better^ I trust, for mysdf.i^^Iin 
the mean iiine^ Kiy dear Mr. Pei!oy» Ibt 
us think bf your aflEiaiirs.---^^£kieh let fitian a^ 
you should not be lost here on a -fUrm 
aimoiigfeit tilrmpf and oarrotSk*-^-^ Lord 
Oldibomugh ^ays and thiaks-^-^'aiid, ii» 
short, to^^ome >to the paint at eneOj I 
was not:Mi»nding yau from idle oilridsily 
re0p6ottiig:{mtrbnage, or from afty 'impef- 
tinent desire io ^interfere with y^Mr don-^^ 
cents; but I Gom^, con»Missidned by 
Lord Oldhorottgb, to aiake an offer. 
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which > I am persuaded^ whatever theo* 
retical objections might occur/* said the 
Commissioiiei' with a significant dmile^ — 
" Mr. il^ercy is too much a man of prac- 
tical sense to reject. Lord Oldborough 
empoweris mte to say, that it is his wish 
to see his gd^rnmont supported and 
stfengtheiifecl by riien of Mr. Percy's 
lalents^ and character; that he is per^ 
5ttaded, that Mr. Percy would speak well 
in parliament ; that if Mr. Percy will, 
join us, h\» Loi^dship will bring bim into 
pa«1iament, and give him thus-an oppor^ 
tnbity of at once distinguifihing himself^ 
advancing hie family, repairing the in^ 
justice of fortune, and serving his ooun^ 

Commissioner Falconer made tbis offer 
Withrmuch pomposity, with the air of a 
person sure that he is saying something 
infinitely flattering, and ^t the same time 
with a lurking smile on his countenance, 
at the ide9f of the ease and certainty with 
which this offer would induce Mr. Percy 
to recant all He had said against patrons^ 



luid patronage^-^He was cjirious X» hep r 
hoiv the pbilosK^her would ehwge hi* 
tone: but, to hia surprise, Mr. Percy did 
not alter it in the least. 

He returned his respectfal and grateful 
acknowledgments to X^ord OWhorough^ 
but begged leave totally to decline the 
liwtQr inJbended Jiicn} ,be ^oiild npt^ be 
i^i^ accept it x:on;ii^tentljr with , his pf;vi- 
cgkple&.^He xaidd ttpt gp ijgi^o pj^J^i^ment 

witli a v'v^w to advaQp^vhiwReJf, pr to 
provide for (his family. 

The Coffimissiwer interrupted to ^ul- 
ii/2/9 for he wa;5 afraid he had spoken tpo 
brpadlj# /and observed that what be had 
S3id was (jwite confidential. 

Mr. Percy understood it so, and as- 
suned him ther^. was no dagger that it 
should b^ repeated. — r-The Comuiis- 
sipner was then in a state to listen figain 
quietly- 

-Mr, Percy said, that nhejx he was rich, 
h^ had preCexred domestip happiness to 
ig[)(jk^ti4U), therefore he had j^ever stood 
for the ppunty to which he belonged j that 

VOL. I. Q 
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now he was poor, he felt an additional 
reason for keeping out of parliament, that 
he might not put himself in a situation 
to be tempted — A situation where he 
must spend more than he could affordi 
and could only pay his expenses by seli^ 
ing his conscience.'^-^ 

The Commissioner was silent with 
astonishment for some moments after 
Mr. Percy ceased speaking. — He had 
always thought his good cousin a singu* 
lar man, but he had never thought him 
a wrongheaded fool till this moment.— 
At first he was somewhat vexed, for Mr* 
Percy's sake and for the sake of his sons> 
that he refused such an offers — for the 
Commissioner had some of the feelings 
of a relation — but more the habits of a 
politician; and these last, in a few mo- 
ments, reconciled him ta what he thought 
the ruin of bis cousin's prospects in life. 
Mr* Falconer considered, that if Mr, 
Percy were to go into parliament, to 
join their party, and to get near Lord 
Oldborough, he might become a danger* 
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i 

ous rival. He pressed the matter^ there- 
fore, no longer with urgency, but only 
Just sufficient to enable him to report to 
Lord Oldborough, that he had executed 
his commission, but had found Mr. Percy 
impracticable. 



4 
f 
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CHAPTER XIIl- 



JrloWEVEK sincere the general pity and 
esteem for the Percy family, they did 
not escape the common lot of mortality ; 
they had their share of blame, as well as 
of condolence, from their friends and ac- 
quaintance. Some discovered, that all 
the misfortunes of the family might have 
been avoided, if they had listened to good 
advice— others were quite clear, that the 
lawsuit would have been decided in Mr. 
Percy's favor, if he had employed their 
solicitor or their barrister, or, in short, if 
every step of the suit had been directed 
differently. — 

Commissioner Falconer now joined 
the band of reproaching friends. He did 
not blame Mr. Percy, however, for the 
conduct of the lawsuit, for of that he con<* 
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fess^cl hwiself. Ip 1|^ nq jodgq^ but ho 
tbaugbt he ujnderstood the right w4y oC 
advancing a family in the world , and oi^ 
this subject he now took a higher ton^ 
than he had for^m^rly felt himself entitled 
to assume — Success giv^s such rights !-»-^ 
espQciaUy over the unfortunate. — -^Thet 
Cooxau^sioQer said loudly iaall companiesj^ 
that he had hoped his relation, Mr. Percy,^ 
]«hQ cej^i^inly was a man of talents, and 
h^ wa^cioxivi^i^ced weU-intet^tioued* would 
nAthftve ijhown himself so obstinately at- 
tached tp hw peculNwr ojiiiRions-T^speci- ' 
ally to his Strang HOttQD^ ^f independ- 
ence, w:hiQb mwst. diag«§tf ultimatoJy, 
friondsr whpm i* was mpst tbie mtereist qf 
his. fwwly to please — that be doubtad not 
that the young men ^ the. Percy faoMljr 
bitterly i;e;gretted, that their father would 
ihqA avail himself of the a^dvaptages of kin 
conjuexionsg^ of the favorable dispositions, 
and, to his knqwledg^e, most CQndefc^nding 

offers that had been, made to him : 

offers which, the Commissionec said,, he 
must term really condcscendipg* whfn 
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he considered^ that Mr. Percy had never 
paid the common court that was expected 
by a minister. — Other circumstances^ too; 
enhanced the favor. — Oflfence had" un- 
doubtedly been given by the ill-timed, 
injudicious interference of Captain God* 
frey Percy about regimental business^ — 
some Major Gascoigne,— ^yet, notwith- 
standing thisf^ a certain person^ whose 
steadiness in his friendships the Commis- 
sioner declared he could never sufficiently 
admire^ had not, for fhe son's errors, 
changed his favorable opinion or dispo- 
sition towards the father. 

Mr. Falconer concluded, with a sigh, 
** There are some men whom the best of 
friends cannot serve — and such we caa 
only leave to their fate.'* 

The Commissioner now considering 
Mr. Percy as a person so obstinately odd, 
that it was unsafe for a rising man to have 
any thing more to do with him, it was 
agreed in the Falconer family, that it 
was necessary to let the Percys drop 
gently. Mrs. Falconer and her daugh- 
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ters having always resided in London 
during the winter, and at some waterings 
place in summer, knew scarcely any thing 
of the female part of the Percy family* 
Mrs. Falconer had occasionally met Mrs. 
Percy, but the young ladies, who had 
not yet been in town, she had never 
seen since they were children. Mrs. 
Falconer now considered this as a pecu« 
liarly fortunate circumstance, because 
she could not be blamed for cutting them> 
and should escape all the unpleasantness 
of, breaking off an intimacy with rela« 
tions. 

The Commissioner acceded to all his 
lady's observations^ and easily shook off 
.th^t attachment, which he had professed 
for so many years, perhaps felt» for his 
good cousin Percy — perhaps felt, we say; 
because we really believe, that he was 
attached to Mr. Percy while that gentle- 
man was in prosperity. There are per- 
sons who have an exclusive sympathy 
with the prosperous. 

There was one, however^ who, in this 
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Ttsptct, felt dMierenfly ftomihe rest of 
tfc^ ftoiily. Btrckhorst Fafconer, with 
a g^etmis ttnjmlise of affecti^m: and gra- 
titude, declared that he woufcl not deisert 
Mr. Percy or any of the iSamily in adver- 
sity ; he coald never forget how kind they 
hrad been to hhn when he was rn distressr. 
Bttckhurst's resentfnent against CaroTine 
ioT h^r repeated reftisich stiddenFy sub- 
sided, his afftachment revived with re- 
donbled fWee. He protested, that he 
loved her the better for having lost her 
fortune, and he rettertrted tlris protesta- 
tion more loudly, because his father de- 
clared it was absurd and ridrctrious. The 
son persisted, till the fiittrtr, though not 
subject ta make violent resolutions, was 
wrought to such tt pitdi as to swear, that 
if Buckhurst Should bd fool enough to 
think seriously of a girl who wa^ now a 
beggar, he would absolutely refuse bi« 
consent to the match, and would neter 
give his son a shilling. 

Buckhurst immediately wrote to Caro- 
line, a passionate declaration o( the con- 



^tw^ a»cl ^viQi^ q( his. i^aqhmenl^ «ii4 
wtx^ated W p^ojissiw tjo wait u^<m 

Uwi^ fpic wWcU y w wi^bt utterly to 

coad^mtni me— nope but what you can 

cure.— I am r«aiiy tQ b^ ^Ycry thing 
^hich you afPTOV^^^— Qiye m^ but Iciave 
to hop^-^There W np yagciSqe I will not 
m^(^ t9 faf^ilitat^, to ^p^dite cyr union, 
I have befft or^auRe^^ qu? liviug I posi* 
9e^> ajQd that which QoIqu^} Hanton ha9 
promi^d w^ will spqiji e^wj^ ipto iny 

pQ93^«wx)n.-r-Bfilieve mq J w^$ decide^ 
to go into the church by wy attaohj 
ment Tq njy passipu for you, every 
scruptef ev^ry qonsfideratipn gave way, 
-—As to the rest, I ^haJI never be detor^ 
red from following the digtates of my 
hearty by the opposition gf ambitioujf 
parents. Caroline, do nQt saprifiice 

me tp idle nipeUeg— I kmw I have th^ 

misfortune no^t to please yppr brothej 

Q5 
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Alfred — to do him jastice^ he has fairljr 
told me that he does not think me worthy 
of his sister Caroline — I forgive him, I 
admire him for the pride with which he 
pronounces the words, my sister Caroline. 
— ' — ;But though she may easily find a 
more faultless character, she will never 
find a warmer heart, or one more truly, 
more ardently attached/' 

There was something fi'ank, warm, 
and generous in this letter, which pleased 
Rosamond, and which, she said, justified 
her good opinion of Buckhurst. — Indeed 
the great merit of being ardently attached 
to her sister Caroline was sufficient, ia 
Rosamond's eyes, to cover a multitude 
of sins; and the contrast between his 
Warmth at this moment, and the coldness 
of the rest of his family, struck her forci- 
bly. Rosamond thought that Alfred had 
been too severe in his judgment, and 
observed, that it was in vain to look 
with a lantern all over the world for a 
faultless character — a monster 1 — It was 
quite sufficient, if a woman could find an 
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honest man — ^that she was sure Back* 
hurst had na faults, but what love would 
cure. 

*' But love has not cured him of any 
yet," said Caroline. 

'^ Try marriage," said Rosamond^ 
laughing. 

Caroline shook her head, ** Con-* 

sider at what expense that trial must be 
made." — 

At the first reading of Buckhurst's let^ 
ter, Caroline had been pleased with itj 
but on a second perusal,^ she was dissa* 
tisfied with the passage about his parents^ 
lior could she approve of his giving up 
what he now called his scruples^ to obtain 
a competence for the woman be pro- 
fessed to adore. She knew that he had 
been leading a dissipated life in town : 
that he must, therefore, be less fit than 
be formerly was, to make a good bus* 
band, and still less likely to make a re« 
spectable clergyman. He had some 
right feeling, but no steady principle^ 
as Caroline observed. She was gratefiit: 
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ibf the cofistettcy of bin ikfttacfhineirty taifl 
for the generosity he eihotred ih his irhrie 
condact towards her, nor was she ifiseti- 
Bible to the urgency with which Rosa- 
mond pleaded in his* fat or; hut she was 
firm in her own judgment, and her re- 
fusal, though expressed in tte tenuis 
that cootd best soften the pain it inust 
give, was as decided aa jiossible« 

Soon after her letter had been seat, 

» _ 

liht and Rosdtnond had taken a longer 
walk, one etening, than Hsual^ and 
eager in conversation, went on so far in 
this wiM unfrequented part of the coun- 
try, that when they saw the sun setting, 
they began to fear they should not reach 
home before it was dark. They wished 
to find a shorter way hom'e than that by 
which they went, and they looked about 
in hopes of seeing some laborer (some 
iwinked kedger) returning from his work, 
or a cottage where they could meet witli 
a guide.— -But there was no person or 
house within sight. At last Caroline, 
who had climbed upon a high bank in 
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tbe fane wbere they weie walkings saw a 
smoke risiag between aixote trees at a 
little distance ; and towsu'd this spot Ibey 
made tiieir way through another lane^ 
the entrance to which liad been stopped 
Bp with furze b'ushes.^Tbey sooti came 
witliin sight of a poor looking cottage, and 
saw a yching wcnnan walking very slowly 
witk a child in her arms. She was going 
towards the house, ao4 did not pereeire 
the young ladies till th^ wei^ close to 
her. She turned suddenly when they 
spoke, started -^looked frightened and 
cottftised; the inlaDt began to cry, and 
bnshitig ft as well as she could, she an- 
swened to tbeir questions with a bewildered 
look, ** I don't Icnow indeed — I can't tell 
-^l doto't know any tbing> ladies — ask at 
the cottage, yonder. -'--^Then she quick- 
eaied her pace, and waUced so fast to the 
house, that they could hardly keep up 
with her. She pushed open the hatch 
door, and cajied, ^ Dorothy { Dorothy, 
<iome oiit.''-^Buit no Dorothy answered. 
-*«-^Tbe yoBDg woxnan seieaixed at a loss 
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what to do ; and as she stood hesiteting, 
her face^ which had at first appeared 
pale and emaciated^ flushed up to her 
temples. She looked very handsome^ but 
in lU-healtb. 

'' Be pleased^ ladies^'^ • . . . said, she, 
with diffidence, and trembling from head 
to foot — ** Be pleased to sit down and 
rest^ hdies.-^One wili be in directly^ 
who knows the ways^*-*-! am a steanger 
in these parts."' 

As soon as she had set the chsurs, she 
was retiring to an inner room, but her 
child, who was pleased with CarolineV 
face as she smiled and nodded at him,, 
stretched out his little hand towards her. 

" Oh ! let my sister give him a kiss,** 
said Rosamond.-<-The mother stopped, 
yet appeared unwilling. The child 
patted Caroline'l^ eheek, played with her 
hair, and laughed aloud»-*-Caroline o& 
fered to take the child in her arms, but 
the mother held him fast,, and escaped 
into the inner room, where they heard 
her sobbing violently.— —Caroline and 
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Rwamond looked at one another in si* 
lence, and- left the cottage by tacit con- 
sent^ sorry that they had given pain^ and 
feeling that they had no right to intrude 
farther, — "We can go home the same 
way that we came/' said Caroline^ ^^ and 
that is better than to trouble any body.*^ 

** Certainly," said Rosamond : ^* yet 
I should like to know something ndore 
about this poor woman if I could, with* 
out • ... If we happened to meet Doro* 
thy, whoever she is." 

At this instant they saw an old wo- 
man come from a copse near the cot* 
tagej with a bundle of sticks on her 
back, and a tin can in her hand. This 
was Dorothy ; she saved them all the 
trouble and delicacy of asking questions, 
for there was not a niore cooimunicative 
creature breathing, nor a better natured« 
She, in the first place, threw down her 
fiiggots, and offered her service to guide 
the young ladies home ; she guessed they 
belonged to the family that was newly 
come to settle at the Hills, which she 



^sf^ibed, though she ^oold ngt t^U tbf 
Q9iOie,-*«She would not be denied th^ 
pleasure qf. showing them the shortest 
«nd.saf(^ way, Jind the only way bj 
wbt€h they coiild $e% home before it wft^ 
ni^t fsiil So th^y accepted her kind 
oi&r» aiHi 9bt^ Uu^g^d on» talkiug as §be 

went. 

• ■ . • 

^< It 13 a weary things ladiei^ to live 
in this Ipna plac;^^ where Q^e dpes not 
S6e f soul to ^peak to ffooi. qne month's 
end to another — especially to me that 
has liv^ afore now in i;ny younger days 
in Lon'on. But it's as God pleases 1--^ 
and I wish none had greater troubles in 
this world than X — --Yoij were up at 
the house^ ladies ? There withixv at my 
little place — ^Ay-— then you saw the 
greatest and the only great trouble I 

have, or ever had in this life. -Did 

po^ you^ ladiesi sea the young woman 
with t^ child in her arms ?t— But msgr 
be you did not mind Kata^ and she'^ no-* 
thing now to look at, qqite faded and 
gone^ though she's only on,e month past 



nmeteeh jeatrs of age. — ^I am siif e I 

ought to know, for: I was at ber chris- 

teningy and nufsed her ntothdr.-— She's 

of very good parentage;^ that i$> of a 

farmer's familj, that has, as well aa - \m 

neighbors^ — that lives a great way off, 

quite on the olAier side^ of the county. — 

And not a year, at least not a y^ar and 

a half ago, I remember Kate Robinson 

dancing on the green at Sqoice Burton'^ 

there witb the rest of the girls ^ the vil^ 

>age, and 'without compare tlie prettiest 

and fftshetA, and most bUthsodie abd in* 

nocentof them alt~-*-Ay, she was in^ 

nocent then^ nooie ever more so> and she 

had no care, but all looking kiad upon 

ber in this world, and fo£id parents tak- 

ing pride in her' — and now look at ber 

what she is ?-^Cast off by all, shamed, 

atHi forgotten, and broken-hearted, and 

lost as much zs if she waa in her gravel 

•^And better she was in her grave than 

as she is — " 

The old woman now really felt so 
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mucbj that she stopped speaking, bbiA 
was silent for several minutes. 

*^ Ah ! dear ladies/' said she, looking 
up at Rosamond and Caroline, ^^ I see 
you have kind hearts within you, and I 
thank you for pitying poor Kate.'' 

'' I wish we could do any thing ta 
serve her," said Caroline. 

*' Ah ! Miss, that I am afraid yoa 
can't, that's what I am afraid none can 
now." ' T he good woman paused and 
looked, as if she expected to be ques-^ 
tioned. — Caroline-was silent, and the old 
woman looked disappointed. — 

** We do not like to question you,'* 
said Rosamond, *' lest we should ask 
what you might not like to answer, or 
« . . whiat the young woman would be 
sorry that you should answer." 

** Why, Miss, that's very considerate 
in you, and only that I know it would 
be for her benefit, I am sure I would 
not have said a word — but here I have 
so very little to give herj^ and that lijttla 
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S6 coarse fare to what she been used tOj 
both when she was at service^ and when 
she was with her own people^ that I be 
afraid^ weak as she be grown now» she 
won't do.-^ — And though I have been a 
good nurse in my day> I think she wants 
now a bit better Doctor than I be — ^and 
then if she could see the minister, to 
take the weight off her heart, to make 
her not fret soj to bid her look up above 
for comfort, and to raise her with the 
hope aud trust, that God will have more 
mercy upon her than her father and mo'* 
ther do have . • . and to make her,-^ 
hardest of all !-^forget him that has for- 
saken her and her little one, and beea 
so cruel ... Oh ! ladies, to do all that 
needs a person that can speak to her 
better, and with more authority than I 
can." 

The poor woman stopped again for 
some minutes, and then recollecting that 
she had not told what she had intended 
to tell, she said : 

«< I suppose, ladies, you. guess now 



hovfT it bf^ and I ougbbt to beg. pwdoa 
S(H apeakkig of mck a thing, <u: sucii. « 
^de aA • ; • as poor Kate is iww^ to you 
jiqiing. Ie0ie)» ... but tihpugh sho is fallea 
so ]ow> and ^a otiici^t,. she k ivot bwcU 
eae^^ . • aiid if it hud been so that it 
bad pleased Kteaveo tbftt. sbs hjMJh b^ees^ a 
wifq to oae ki h^r own coaditioa • . • Ob.! 
wlMik a wM^ and what a laotb^r) tbece 
waa jtoat la bar i--r«Tbe maxk that: wirOHgecl 
hen baa a deal io^ answer ior-r-biiJb,bQ ^ 
Xk^ Iha^gbt of tba^ nor case for ber^ om 
Im cbUd-^but is a fii^; mw; abowt 
Lon'oDji IbcQr pay, dnvi^g aAioirt with 
Golomls^ and luOiids^ and' danfing with 
ladies ^ . . QbJ if they saw Kate^ oAe 
would guess tbey wcmoM not tbink m 
mucb of bim . 4 . bat yet^ ixiay be tbey'd 
thkok mtH^e • . . tbere'fr ao saying how the 
quality ladies judge on these mattf^rs, 
-^^vkt this I know, that tboiigb be was 
Tery (vte of bis money, ^id geMrous to 
Kate at tbe first, aud even for sooie 
months after he quit th^ cQantry^ tiiti I 
•uppoie be forgot bee yet be ha^ not 
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9ent her a ^tnea dor self orcfaildtkew 
four months, nor a line of -a Jetter v£ aajr 
kmd, ^hidh she pincfd for more,* iahdwe 
irept linking the letters -she did wrxte^ 
did not get to him by the post, so we 
seift one by a grandsoti of tny own, that 
we knbw^d woukl put the letter safe kA/b 
tns tiands, and did; ja#t as ' the 'young 
gehtlemaR was, asmy gramison i^ofid sie, 
^^oming out of ^ jfiae house in 'L^n'^oD, 
and going,' willh a hmg whJtp in -hiB liiandl, 
40 get tq)on -the coach^box of a coacb, 
with four horses too . . . and he Ip^ks «t 
the letter, aixd puts it iii his pocket, and 
calls to my boy — ^* No answer now, 'my 
good friend — but Til write hy post ta 
Tier/ Those were the very wondfe, and 
then that . Colonel t^bat was with bini^ 
langbing andmelcing game libe, v^ent^o 
snatch the letter out ef the pocket, say* 
ing, * Show us that - love-letter^ ^uc'k- 
ikurst/ ..... LoFd forgive me 1 Wibat 
"have I done now!"— said Idie old' wo- 
man, stopping short, stri»ek bif ^besud* 
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den change in the countenance of both 
her auditors. — ' 

^ Mr. Buckhurst Falconer is a k*ela*- 
tion of ours^'*-— said Rosamond> *^ and we 
are shocked V* 

*^ Dear ladies^ ho^ could I think you 
knew him even ?''-^— interrupted the old 
woman. *^ I beg your pardon^ Kate 
says he's not so cruel as he seems^ and 
that if he was here this minute> he'd be 
as kind and generous to her as ever ... 
It's all forgetfulness just, and giddiness, 
she says ... or may be, as to the mo-^ 
ney, thistt he has not it to spare." 

" To spare !" repeated Caroline^ in- 
£gnant1y.<'^ 

**,Lord love herl what a color she 
has now — and what a spirit spoke there ! 
—But, kdies, I'd be sorry to hurt the 
young gentleman^ for Kate would be 
angry at ma fpr ' that worse than at any 
thing ; . . And as to all that has hap- 
pened, you know it's nothing extraordi* 

naiy^ but what happens every day, by 
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till accounts^ and yoting gentlemen> such 
as he be, thinks nothing of it . . . and the 
gt-eat ladies, I know, by what I noticed^ 
when I was in sarvice once in Lon'on 
myself, the great ladies thinks the bett^ 
of them for such things.** 

^^ I am not a great lady,'* said Caro» 
line. 

'' Nor I, thank God!'* said Rosa- 
mond. 

^ — " Well, for certain, if you are not 
great, you're good ladies," said the old 
woman. 

As they were now ^vithiti sight of 
theit own house, they thanked and dis^ 
misled their loquacious, but kind-hearted 
guide, putting into her hand some money 
for poor Kate, Caroline promising to 
make further ini^uiries^^ Rosamond, with-^ 
odt restriction, promising all manner of 
assistance pecuniary, medical, and spi^ 
ritual. 

The result of the inquiries that were 
made confirfhed the truth of all that old 
Dorothy hM related^ and brought to 



light otker oi4?GHm»taxiceg relative to the 
seducibvoa a\id; d€sertH>u -of this poor ^irl, 
which so shocked ^Bosamond, that in 
pnbportioR to her f^mer prepossession 
in SilQkbi^t'$ faFor xvas now her ab- 
horrence; and is if toTeipairXbeiinprv. 
denc^ iwith t^hich she had fbrnaerlj used 
her influence over her sister's mind id 
his /avor^ she oow ^^e^t as far on the 
opposite side^ abjuring him with the 
Strongest a^pne^sions of 4i^i^natioii, and 
mshiiig tbat C«fFdine's JaiM^ Xetter had 
not gone to Buckhurst^ that Jtke might 
Imve gryetaher ¥/^fusal ofx this special 
acooant, dn the.nao^t severe aud indjg* 
Dant ieiw^ the Ed:)gli£ih Jiaqgua^e could 
ro^pply. 

Mrs. Percy, howfiver, oa the contrary^ 
rejoiced that <]!a£aUae> dei^fx had beea 
j»nt, fccfef e 4hey knew any thing of thi$ 
aililiir. 

" But, Ma'am/* cried Rosamond,--— 
** surely it wouht ha^^ beea right for 
Car<lliiiie to Jba«r^ -given this- reasoa far 
ber ndueal; tod td have 4i^Iared^ tb|K|t 
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this had proved to her beyond a possU 
bility of doubt) that her former objec* 
tions to Mr, Buckhurst Falconer's prin- 
ciples were too .well founded — and it 
would have become Caroline to have 
written with strong indignation. — I am 
persuaded^'Vcontinued Rosamond, *'that 
if women would reprobate young men 
for such instfinces of pi^ofligacy and cra- 
elty, instead of jsuffering such conduct 
to go under the .fine plausible general 
names of gallantry and wildness, it would 
make a greater impression, than all ih^ 
serinons that could be preached. — And 
Caroline, who has beauty and eloquencOj 
can do this with effect. — I remember 
Godfrey once said, that the peculiar 
characteristic of Caroline, that in which 
she differed most from the common herd 
of young ladies, is in her power of feeU 
ing and expressing virtuous indignatioja. 
1 am sure that Godfrey, partial as he is 
to Mr. Buckhurst Falconer, would think 
that Caroline ought, on such an occa- 
sion, to set an example of that proper 

VOL. T. R 



qfiuity whi€lH^Nii()e»orto Ibt fttr of rkR- 
citle and &sfaioii, dares to speak the in- 
iJigQatioa it ieefe.'' 

*« Very ii^eU spdken^ and better lidt, 
ny dear daujgbter," sacd Mrs. fercy,--- 
*« JLadHeavea fwrbid I should tower the 
toue of y4H» n<md^ or «be hoaest iHdig- 
nation you feel agaimst vice.— ^Bat^ fio^ 
ttRiond^ my dear^ let us bejwt. — I must 
4o •even thoae, whoai Godfrey calls the 
eoawion herd of young kdies^ Hhe jus- 
^ce to ibelie^^9 that there are txtanj 
amoog tbeiDy who have good feelmg 
eodUgh to be angry^ very angry with 
a lover 4i^on swck mt ^ifcewsivn — angry 
iffiough to wpite him a most>indlghairt, 
^od, perhaps, rei^y elbipBent'lcftter'.-^Ycm 
inay reeoUec^t more than one lierome of 
Ik novel, who. discards a lo^ertipon such 
a discovery as was made %y ydu lairt 
night. It is a common novdl incide»t, 
and^ of course, from novels, ewety yotrhg 
lady, even who mrgbt not have j^A with- 
out a precedent, knows how she ought 
to €£Kprei6 h^^self ill such^rcumstances. 



• • • . " 

Bat you wflf «bserre, my dear, tRAt fcWS 
ih novds^ and in real life, yanng ItniAei 
generdty IVkt and encourage men of 
ftieling, in contradistinction to men of 
pi^n^pfte/ and too often men ^ gaNan-^ 
try in preference to men of-' correct mo-^ 
rflds.-~In i^hort, ttiat sucbia c^hamcter aiy 
that of Mr, Buoklmrst Palcoi^er is jusff 
tfae kind of person, with whom mai^y 
women would faAl in k^ve. — ^By iguffering^ 
this to be thought the taste of 0Mr«e^^> 
ladies encourage Kftiertinism io genei^^ 
more thaii thejK can possibly dhcouragei 
it by the loudest display of indignation^ 
against particular instanees.r— If, like] 
your sister Garoline,. young ladies woukti 
shoHr, that they neatly do iiot prefei" ^eh 
men, it would do essential service^ And^' 
observe, my doiar 'Rosamond, this can be 
done by iev^ry young woman with peiv* 
feet delicady : but I ^o not see how she ; 
can, • wifh propriety or good effeeti do 
more. It is a subject ladies cannot well 
discuss i a subject tupott which the man* 
ners and customs of the world are so 
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much at variance with religion and moN 
cality, that entering upon the discussloioi 
would lead to greater difficulti^ than 
you «re aware of. It is, therefore^ best 
for our sex to show their disapprobation 
of \ioe, and to prove their sense of virtue 
and religion, by their condu^t^ rather 
^n to proclaim it to the wprld. Had 
Caroline in hetr letter .expres9ed her in;- 
dignation in the.jpdost severe terms that 
t^e English language could supply^; she 
ijFOuld only have exposed herself to. the 
ridicule of Mr. Buckhurst Falconer's 
iashionable companions, as a prating^ 
preachingprude, without doing the least 
good to him» or to any one living.'' 

Rosamond reluctantly acknowledged 
that ^' perhaps her mother was right./' 

^^ Buty Caroline^ how quietly yoajsit 
hy^ while we are talking of you and 
your lover !" cried Hosamond 5 " I do 
not know whether to be provoked with 
you,, or to admire you."— 

" Admire me, pray," said Caroline, 
** if you can." 
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^< I do not believe you will ever be in 
love/' said Rosamond.— <-** I cdnfess I 
sbould admire, or at least, love you bet* 
ter, if you had more feeling/ ~add«d 
Rosamond hastily. 

.'* By virhat do you judge that I want 
feeling ?'' said Caroline, coloring deeply 
— and with a look and tone that es* 
pressed her keen sense of injustice* 
•* What proof have I ever given you of 
my want of feeling ?" — , . . : 

^' No proof, that I can recollect,'' said 
Rosamond, laughing, '*. no proofs bvt 
that you have never been in love/'- > 

^' And is it a crime never to hav« 
been in love? or is it a proof I am in* 
capable of feeling, that I have nev§r 
loved one who has proved himtdf ut-- 
terly unworthy of my love-*-againit 
whose conduct my sister cannot find' 
words Sufficiently severe to express her 
indignation? — Rosamond, if I had ever 
given him any encouragement, if I bad 
loved him, what would have been my 
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niifsetj ;tft Iht flOMiiMiii yam ismd ihose 

baMi v#r^ mifilerfikble^ 1 sIiMiId haye pitied 
you so much, and loved yoa ^^iMwrliljf 
Ik^ hehg in IpW.' md RolaAioiid^ $till 

"^ Ota { Srosantond," dostidiwil Cw^ 
lisct^ wfaose' miod was mbw «do iug^lj 
itrroHgih I fye ffu^leary-^^^^ Is ior& to he 
trifled ivith ? — ^no^^tdy b^ih^iing Hirnda^ 
4# byjMiii jobuDMiers^ by Umm wl^ado 
MH c(teoetpre it'if pQwer> i**# ds^liger* Rd^ 
collect .wb4t we h»?e joart seenr.-^A 
ywwtgdieaiitiM wenaan jsii&iiig ialo the 
gl4v#> mith jritinBe-H-destrtcsd by her pa*^ 
lin t p i tfjAing faet cbiU imberB^-^^Da 
yen iMMiibelr facir leek of agoany \rbe& 
-m 9mMA thert chHd-M.4fae iteongjoat 
fH^rn i^ ofttufie i^veraed^^tfae gtrongert 
tiM diflmlyedr*^am^k>v^ btougbl ber to 
t)p#i-i<^e it: pi^r m pM>r senrdaife girl. 
-t*9^fH6iifi the bigbfet ead the feiretti, 
tbMefliC the Mk>sl enltiwktd ipderstead^s 



iiigjB^ of the tMderest }rearf»> catmot loVe 
bfiog tbem down ta the senile leT(^^ to t\ie 
same farte? — And not onij Ofnr weak te^r, 
but over the stronger sex, and the strong- 
^ of the strong, and the ivfsett of the 
wise, what is, what has ever been tke 
pow^^tiiedeliimotisof that passion, which 
can cast a spett ^rer thi greatest hero^ 
throw a bUt mi the brightest glory^ Uasi 
in a mommA a life ^ §kme t-i-What mvtsV 
be the power of that pai^slob, which can^ 
iaspire genius in the dottest and the co4d^ 
e«k| wakeii heroism iii the niwl timid of 
cfoatiuesy escak to the highest pointy or to : 
the lowest degrade owr iMiure^^the bi&» 
terest cMm^ or the MreeteM Mesiiinj^ 
Heaven bestows on us in this life !<->^li? 
sister^ ie iom to be trifled with P'^-^ 

Car<4ine . paused^ and itosamoiid, U>t 
some instoatS) looked at her and at her 
mother in silenoe; then exclaimed-^^ 

<' All this from Caroline I A re ndft 

yOu astonished) mother V 

**No," said Mr^. Fftriy, '^1 wtt^ 
amre that this was ia Caroliiie's^ mind/^^ 



\ 
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««I was not"— ^said Rosamond, 

•* She who nevar spoke of love . — I Jittle' 
imi^ined that she thought of it so highly j 
«o seriously/' 

" Yes, I do think of it seriously^ 
highly may Heaven grant T* 'cried Ca- 
roUixej looking fervently upwards as she 
spoke with an illuminated cotmtenance. ' 
'* May Heaven grant that lof'e j be a 
blessing and not a curse to me !-— Hea- 
ven grant that I may never, in any mo- 
ment of selfish vanity 9 try to excite a 
passion which I cannot return ! Heaven ' 
grant jthat I never may feel the pdsi^ion' 
of love but for one, whom I shall en- 
tirely esteem, who shall be worthy to ^H 
my whale soul!" 

^* Mother !" continued Caroline, turn- 
ing eagerly, and seizing her mother's 
hand-— '^ My guide, my guardian, when- 
ever you see in me any, the ; slightest' 
inclination, to coquetry, warn me . . I' 
as you wish to save me from that whk^ 
I should most dread, the reproaches of 
my own conscience •••• .in* the first,: 



"if . 
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the very first instance, reprove me, mo- 
ther, if you can • . . with severity, 

And you, my sister, my bosotn friend, 
do not use your influence to softei), to 
open my mind to love ; but if ever yoi^ 
perceive me yielding my heart to tne 
first tenderness of the passion, watch 
over me, if the object be not every way 
worthy of me, my equal, my superior 
.... Oh ! as you would wish to snatch 
mefi*om the grave, rouse me from tbe 
delusion^^-^save me from, disappointment, 
regret, remorse,, which; I' know that I 
oould not bear, and live/*— ^ — 

Her mother, into whose arms' she 
threw herself, pressed Caroline close to her 
heart, while Rosamond, to whom she had 
given her hand, held it fast find stood mo- 
tionless between surprise and sympathy. 
— CSaroline, to whose usual manners and 
disposition every thing thieatrical or ro- 
mantic was so foreign, seemed, ks soon 
as. she recollected herself, to be ashamed 
of the excessive emotion and enthusiasm 
she had shown; withdrawing her hand. 

B.5 



froja^ kev si^ter^ shi? turned a;w^y« apd 
left thie room, 

■ » • * * 

Her mother and si&ter both remained 
silent for a con$ider;fi)l^ time^ fi^lly pcci^- 
pied with their owa tl\oiigbts and feeU 
ings. The mother';s rearene looked to the 
ftttpre prpspepts of h^ daughter ^ -^cou* 
fident in CarpFme's charajcter^ yet uncer- 
tain of her fate^ $he felt a pleafi'mg yet 
painful solicitude, 

Rosamond's thoughts turned rather to 
the pa^t thanto the future; she recollect- 
ed and compared viiords and looks^ yet 
found insuperable difficulty in oonnecting 
all she had ever before known or fancied 
of Caroline, with what she had just seen 
andiieard.— rRosanpiond ^id pqt fairly re^* 
coyer frpm hex surprise, aivi fton>, h^ 
look of perplexity, durin^^ a full hoixr 
that she remained absolutely sile^^t,, por- 
ing upon a. screep, upon wh^cb she 9aw 
nothing. 

She then went in search of Caroline, 
in hope^ of renewing tbe conversation -, 
but she found her bysied in some of the 



ct^iniTioa al&iira of life, aud aij^f^wnily m^' 

>RQ«^aQu>nd;^ tboyglfLshQmafledmra^* 
ttm^U, could opt l«i4 C^olm^ back 
agau^ to th^ aaojiie traiiii of thought, or 
tone of es^pr^ssiop* Ii^d^ed^ Rosamotid* 
did not attempt it very skilfully^, but ra*- 
th^r with the siwkwai^d iorpatieiic^ of ouq 
not accustomed taufie ad4refi6.T«-> — Cara»<* 
line, mteust upon tba meam^ of assiatiog 
th^ poor youug womaa whoia they had^ 
se^tf, at th? cottage^, weut there again m^ 
sQou 9s^ s^ oould^ to warn old Dorotby^v 
iu. tks &rst place,, to be lesa commttmca- 
tiv«f, aud n^ on any accowat to mentiaa> 
t^^ any one else the names and circum-* 
BtJ$m^ whick aha baci told tbep with $q^, 
litMe iieaerve;. Caroline myt applied to^ 
I)rv I^Qesim, thexiem o£ tfaeeie former, 
paitiih^ a in^ofik atniable and respectable 
ol^ymam ^ho had come from his vi-^ 
catiaget^ n^i> l^hFcy-Hall to^ spend wbat^ 
time he QouAd spare from hia duties with* 
hin fawri^Q pariah ioners ; at Caroline's 
reqiieafc be wiUingiy w»it.ta.0ee;tbishun*>. 
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happy young woman, -endeavored, and 
succeeded in his endeavors, to sooth and 
tranquillize her mind by speaking to her 
words of peace. His mild piety raised 
and comforted the trembling penitent ; 
and while all prospect of forgiveness from 
her patents, or of happiness in this 
worM, was at an end, be fixed her 
thoughts on those better hopes and pro- 
mises, which rdigiou only can afford. Her 
health appeared suddenly to meiid when 
her mind was more at ease: but this was 
only transient, and Dr. Erasmus Percy, 
to whom Caroline applied for his medical 
opinion, gave little hop^s of her recovery. 
—All that could be done by medicine, 
and prefer kindness, to assuage her suf- 
was'done in 
Percy and ber 
aroline.— The 
B,'died in six 
ithout: Buck- 
burst Falconer's making any inquiry con- 
cerning her — probably without bis know- 
ing of Iier death.— 'A few days after sbe 
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was no more, a letter came to her, from 
him, which was returned unopened by 
Dorothy, who could just write well 
enough to make these words intelligible 
in the cover. 

"Sib, 

Kate Robinson is dead — 
this four days — ^your child is with me still, 
and well-— She bid me tell you, if ever you 
asked more concerning her — she left you 
her forgiveness on her death-bed, and 
hopes you will be happy. Sir. — 

Your humble servant, 

, DoROTBT White.*' 

A bank-note of ten pounds was receiv- 
ed by Ddrothy soon afterwards for the use 
of the child) and de^ regret was express- 
ed by the &tlier for the death of it's mo- 
ther. — But, as Dorothy said — I'Uhatcame 
too. late to be ^ any good to her J 



>» 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Soon after the death of poor Kat^^ the 
atteotioD of the Percy family was takea 
up by a aiw}CQ63ion of diS&mgA vinto > 
spQse Iran thmr old neighbors, and reaU 
]y affectiooate friends ; aome from amoa^ 
the band of reproAchiiig coiidoler». The 
first we shall meotioo^ wboi .partook ^ 
the nature of both ik&» clitsses, was La* 
dy Jane Granville. She Avas a sincere 
and warm friend^ but a tormenting fami- 
ly adri f ey and director, . 

Her Ladyebii^ was nearly related to 
Mr. Percy, whJ4?b g«ive her^ on this oc- 
casiea, rights ^f which she kiiew ho v to 
afsail hibnielf 

To do her jastioe, she was beliter qua- 
lified to be an adviser and protector, than 
many who assume a similar tone -and 
character. 
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IfAdy Jane Ghranville waa of high birth' 
and fortune, had always Itved in good 
company, had seen a great deat of tha. 
irorld, holh abroad and at home 3 she had 
a complete kooivrliedge of M that make& 
peoj^e well recdired to society, had ge- 
neralised hpf oheervations, and had fortR« 
ed them into maxims of prudence and 
politieness, which redounded the more to 
her etedit ia eonversation, as they were 
never conunitted to writing, and could, 
therefore, never be brought to tbe danger* 
ous test of being printed and publishedv 
Her Ladyship rained her own traditiooai 
wisdom, and oral instnietion, beyond any 
tkingi that .can be learned from books. She 
had acquired a tac4, which, disoiaiiptBg 
and disdaiqifig erery regular process of 
rieaaoning, led her with admirable oer- 
taWity to right conclusions ia her own 
concerns, and. ihfis in some degree juski* 
fied the peremptory iooe she assumed in 
ad¥isuig othersu 

Though by no. meaw pleased with 
Mr* wd Mr a* Perey^s mswers to several 
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of her letters of advice, yet she thought 
it her duty, as a friend and rdation, to 
persevere. She invited herself to the 
Hills, where, with great difficulty, 
through scarcely practicable cross roads, 
she arrived. She was so much fatigued and 
exhausted, in body, and mind, that dur*. 
idg the first evening she could talk of no- 
thing but her hair-breadth escapes. The; 
next morning after breakfast, she began^ 
with, " My dear Mr. Percy, now 1 have 
a moment's ease, I have a thousand 
things to say to you* . I am very much^ 
surprised, that you have thpught fit . ta 
settle here quite out of the world,-~Will> 
you give me leave, to . speak my inind< 
freely to you on the subject?- — , 

'^ As freely as you please, my dear** 
Lady Jane, upon any subject, if you wilh 
only promise not to be offendied, if we - 
should not coincide in opinion." 
. <V Certainly, . certainly^ I am sure I' 
never expect or wish any body to.sttbmit- 
to my opinion, thoAgh .^ • • :;. I have had 
opportunities of seeing something of tt^ 
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world. — ^But 1 assure jon, that nothing 
but very particular regard would induce 
me to offer my advice. It is a maxim of 
mine^ that family interference begins in 
ill-breeding, and ends in impertinence^ 
and accordingly it is a thing I have ever 
peculiarly avoided. But with a particu-> 
lar friend add near relation like you, mly 
dear Mr. P^rcy, I think there ought to 
be an e&ception. — Now, my dear Sir, the 
young people have just left the room, — 
I can take this opportunity of speaking 
freely, — ^Your • daughters — ^what will you 
do with them ?" . 

'^ Do with them ! I beg pardon for 
repieating your Ladyship's words, but I 
don't precisely understand your ques* 
tion."— 

f^ Well, precise Sir, then, in other 
words, how do you mean to dispose of 
them ?"— 

'* I don't mean to dispose of them at 
all,'* said Mr. Percy. — 

** Then let me tell you, my good 
friend," said Lady Jane, with a most 
prophetic tone^ — ^^ let me tell you» that 
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will )im tgi repeol lbai.-<i-Ye« krmw 
1 haw seen Mxoei^dng of the woriift^ yon 
Mgivt to* briag them fbrward, and make 
Ifaemoirt; of th«ip Inrtii^ hmily, and eoii» 
BenoM^ put them in a way <rf shoi^ing 
tlMpir aooomplti^iiiticmftB^ maJbe proper ac« 
qttatntanee^ and dbtain for your ^rhi 
what I oaH the patronage of fashion." 

'• RalFottagef" repeate«f Mr. l^pcy, 
** it ^ema to be my doom to bear o€ no- 
thtog but patronage^ wfcvcliever way I 
twn.'^Wbat t patron|ig<e ^ my daogh^ 
tet^ a[»w€4l'afih for my. soils 1" 

" Yes," said Lady Jane, •• and loot 
to it^— for yom daughters will never go 
on fritboiit it.«--t7pQn th^ first doming 
out, yoK should ...*..** Here her 
Ladyship stopped short, for Caroline and 
Rosamotid returned— •« Oh I go on, go 
on, let me beg ^f yoar Ladyship^-r^said 
Mr. Percy — " why should not my Haagfa-- 
tars have the advantage of hearmg what 
you are saying ?"— ^ - 

^ WeJI then, I wtH tell them candidly, 
that upon their fini cmmg out it'wtil be 
aa iMMMit^avltble advantage, > whaiqwr 



ymk inay t^unk ci ii4 * . * • M btve l^ 

mdify an n^ face^ {nuAj i»4fBM^ aiinfdf^ 
tODi micny a girf who ha^di nottiaghipMi 
«arth butber drcs^j W4ome quite cbirai^ 
i9f J jvbw.tha r^^anc^l of fitibiob is i»p#a 
t|l)e0^» Ai;ud thereaie Mme people who caa 
throw this radiance wl^eiieMtd iOB lirl^om: 
th#jr please jrr^ufit M.ewiiy/' fiiid Lady 
Jaiui ; pl^yir>g w^b * spooti «be beld in 
her }uHiKi» ^^ jiwt m ^emWy, a» 1 ihrpw the 
sMMsbiMf Vtf^w a:q>on tthis^obftet^ and n^w 
upon that^ now upon Caf«tine# aad soii^. 
upon E<«sHtntoK}.**^And ^ibserye^ n^ eye 
turotf H|K>& Ijie beavteoM Ctecdine laoWy 
be jGianse dbi/e k left 'm the ^hade/'^**^ 

It wai^ Mr. Farcy's; policy to altow 
X^y J[4«t fiiH liMrty td finiah «U the 
wi^b^d tpai^> uMltbonfe intefrnptioA, for 
wbfn people are intairnpted^ tbey imai> 
gpne ji^ey bate much mare to add. Let^ 
them go 095 mA the{$r oame^atiie end of 
tb^ir s(UB»9 ^dnd wea of their words, 
sooner tb)w th/sy» or yon, could prdbobljr 

f f Nour/! QctniiaMd beE^Ladirship^ ^^ 4a^ 
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apply to livifig examples — ^You know 
Mrs. Paul Cotterel ?"— " No"—" WeU I 
—Lady Peppercorn ?'* " No"—" Nor 
the Miss Blissets?"— « No"—" That is 
the misfortune of living so much out of 
the world ! — But there are the Falconers, 
we all know them at least-— now look at 
the Miss Falconers." 

**Alas I we Jiave not the honor of know- 
ing even the Mis9 Falconers,", said -Mr. 
Percy, ^* though they are ourcousins,"—-' 

" Is it pos^ble, that you don't know the 
Miss Falconers?" 

<< Very possible," replied Mr. Percy, 
*f they live always in town, and we have 
never seen them since they were cTiilr' 
dreh,— except a visit or two which pass- 
ed between us just after Mrs. Falconer's 
marriage, we know nothing even of her^ 
though |we are all acquainted with the 
Commissioner, who comes from , time t^ 
time to this part of the, country."— 

" A very clever man the Commisftion^r 
is, in his way,", said La^y Jane, ^* .but 
nothing to his wife. — I can assure you, 
Mrs. Falconer is particularly well worth 
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your cultivating, — for. unless maternal 
rivalship should interfere, I know few 
people in the world, who could be more 
useful to your girls, when you bring them 
out. She has a. vast deal of address,-— 
And for a proof, as I was going to point 
out to you, there are the Miss Falconers 
In the first circle?, — asked every where — 
yet without fortunes, and with no preten- 
sions beyond, or equal to, what your 
daughters have, — not with half Rosa* 
mond's wit and information — nothing 
comparable in point of beauty and ac- 
complishments to Caroline; yet hpw 
they have got on /--—See what fashion can 
do • • • • Come, come, we must court her 
patronage — Leave that, to me .... I 
assure you I understand the ways and 
means." — 

•' I have rib doubt of that,'* said Mr. 
Percy, '^ All that your Ladyship has said 
is excellent sense, and incontrovertible 
as far as . . . . .** 

" Oh ! I knew you would think so, I 
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knew we should understand one another 

r 

as soon as yoa had heard all I had to 

' ••Excellent sense, find incontroverti- 
ble, as far as it relates to the means, but' 
perhaps we ma^ not agree as to the endir; 
and if these are deferent, you know' your 
means, though the best adapted for gain* 
ing your objects, may be quite useless 
or unfit for the attainment of mine." ^ 

"At once, then, we catfH differ as to 
our objects, for it is my object to see 
your daughters happily married; ofiow* 
ten me,** said Lady Jane, appealing' 
Alternately to Mr. and Mrs. Percy •.. . 
•* fioncstly tell me, is not this y</ur objebt' 
--^and yours ?**•— i 

• ** Honestly, it is'^—said Mr. did Mrs/ 
Percy. - . > 

^^ Thatfs 'right- — -I knew we iniist 
agree thene." •' ' , j . 

** Buti'* tsaid Mrs. Porcy, ** aWoW niti to- 
ask, what you mean by happiljjr married?*' 

" What do I mean^ Just what ^6u 
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Bten . « • what every boSy means at the 
bottom ef tfaek hearts — in the first place, 
married to men who hare some iiMrtuiie.^ 

^ Wh^ '^does your X^idyship mean by 
imie fortune f*^ 

** Why you have sucli a strange 

way of oot uaderstanding. — We who live 
in the world imi^ speak as the world 
speaks — we cannot recur continually to 
a philosophical dictionary^ and if we had 
recourse to it we should only besent fccftA 
ff to js, and from z back again to tl; see 
t^a^iice^ see competence, see luxury, see 
phUasafij^, and see at last that you see 
nothing, and that you knew a& mueK 
before. jNm opened the Jbook as when you 
^ttt It^^— which indeed as what I find to 
be the ;(sise wdib moat tocdos 9 tead.'' 

TriowplkaaA fcom the consciousness of 
havug liithecto had att the wU on %e0 
side. Lady Jane looked >round, and con-^ 
tin«iied,-n-~ . *. . ' 

^ Though I don't pretend to dirawtny 
^ii^imB fremcboeicsy yet'this much Idb 
know# Ibat in. flaaAiimony,1et people have 
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ever so much sense^ and merits .and lofe^ 
and all that, Uiey must have bread and 
butter into the bargain, or it won't do/* 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Percy, /• un* 
der that head I suppose you include all 
the necessaries of life»" ... 

" And some of the luxuries, if you 
please, for in these days luxuries are be- 



come necessaries." 



" A barouche and. four, for instance ?". 
said Mrs. Percy. 

" Oh ! no, no— rmy dear madam, I 
^peak within boqnds; you cannot expect 
a barouche and four for girls, who have. 

notbipg," 

, ^' I expect it, as little as I wish it for 
them," said Mrs. Percy , smiling — ^< and as 
little as my daughters, I believe, desire it.** 

'< But if such a thing should offer^ I 
presume you would not wish, that Rosa-* 
mond or Qaroline should refuse." — . 

" That depends upon who offers it," 
said Mrs. Percy,-—** But whatever my 
wishes might be, I should, as I believe 
I safely may, leave my daughters entire- 
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ly at liberty to judge, and decide for 
themselves/*-— 

^^ Yes, I believe you safely may," said 
Lady Jane, ^' as long as you keep them 
here. — ^You might as well talk of leaving 
them at liberty in the deserts of Arabia 
You donH expect that knights and squires 
should come hithei; in quest of your dam- 
sels?"— 

*^ Then you would have the damsels 
sally forth in quest of the knights and* 
squires?" said Mr. Percy. 

** Let them sally forth at any rate," 
said Lady Jane, laughing, " nobody has 
a right to ask in quest of what. We are 
not n6#in the times of ancient romance^ 
when yomigjadies were to sit straight- 
laced attheil* looms, or n^ver to stir far- 
ther than to their bower windows." 
- •^ Yomig ladies must now go a 'great 
dieal farther/' said Mr. Percy, ^* before 
the discourteaus^ knights will deign to 
tak^ any notice of thein," 

* ^^ Ay, indeed, it is shameful !" said 
Lady Jane, sighing. " I declare it is 

VOL. 1. S 
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shamefulj'* repeated she^ indignantly. 
'< Do you know^ that last winter at Bath 
the ladies were forced to ask the gentle- 
men to dance?'* 

" Forced?" said Mr. Percy. 

** Yes, forced," said Lady Jane, " or 
else they must have sat still all night like 
80 many simpletons." 

** Sad alternative," said Mr. Percy ; 
'^ and, what is worse, I understand that 
partners for life are scarcely to be had on 
easier terms, at least so I am informed by 
one of your excellent modern n¥}thers, 
Mrs. Chatterton, who has. been leading 
her three gawky graces about from one 
watering place to another these six years^ 
fishing, and hunting, and hawking for hus- 
bands. « There now I I have carried my 
girls to Bath, and to London, and to Tun- 
bridge, and to Weymouth, and to Chel- 
tenham, and every where ; I am sure I" 
can do no more for them.' — I assure you," 
continued Mr. Percy, " I have heard Mrs. 
Chatterton say these very words in a room 
full of company."— 

<< In a room full of company ! Shock- 
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ingr* said Lady Jane. '^ But then poor 
Mrs. Cbatterton is a fool you know^ and 
what is worse, not well mannered — ^how 
shociid she ? But I flatter myself, if you 
will trust me with your daughter Caroline, 
we should manage matters rather better.-— 
Now let me tell you xay plan — My plan is 
to take Caroline with me immediately to 
Tunbridge, previous to her London cam- 
paign. Nothing can be a greater mistake 
than to keep a young lady up, and prevent 
her being seen till the moment when, she . 
is to be brought out; it is of incalculable . 
advantage, that previous to her appearance 
in the great world, she should liave been, 
seen by certain fashionable prdneurs. It 
is essential, that certain reports respect- 
ing her accomplishments and connex- 
ions should have had time to circulate 
properly." 

All this Mr. and Mrs. Percy acknow-. 
ledged, in as unqualified a manner as Lady 
Jane could desire, was fit and n.eces3ary 
to secure what is called a young lady's 
success in the fashionable world; but they 

S2 
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aaidi tibat it was not their object to dispose 
ilf their daughters , a&it is called^ to the^ best 
€tioantag€; the arts which are commoialjr 
practised for this purpose they thought not 
onlj indelicate, but ultimately impolitic 
and absurd : for men in general are now so 
wdi aware of them, that they avoid the 
snares and ridicule, and detest those by 
whom they are contrived. If^ now and 
then, a dupe be found, still the chance is, 
tl»t the match so made turns out unhap- 
pily; at best attachments formed in public 
places, and in the hurry of a town life, 
can seldom be founded on any real know- 
ledge of character, or suitableness of taste 
and temper. ^' It is much more proba- 
ble,'* added Mrs» Piercy, " that happy 
znarriages should be made, where people 
have leisure, and opportunities of becom- 
ing really and intimately acquainted with 
each other's dispositions." 

** Vastly welP' — said Lady Jane — ^* so 
you mean to bury your daughters in the 
country — to shut them up, at least, all the 
days of their unfortunate lives." 
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Mr. and Mrs. Percy^ both at the same 
Knoment eagerly declared^ that , they had 
no such absurd or cruel mtention to- 
wards their daughters. ^' On the con- 
trary," said Mr. Percys " w-e shall take 
every proper occasion, that our present 
fortune find situation will allow> of let* 
ting them see agreeable and sensible 
persons." 

*' Are they to spring out of the ground, 
these agreeable, and sensible persons ?" 
5aid Lady Jane ; *^ Whom do 3rott see in 
this desert, or expect to s^e?" 

" We see your Ladyship in the first 
place," said Mr. Percy, " you cannot, 
jtiierefore, wonder if we are proud enough, 
to expect to see sometimes good com<- 
pany, persons of merits and even of 
lashion, though we hitve lost our station 
and fortune." — 

" That is very politely turned by you, 
Mr, Percy. — Much more petite than my 
desert. — But I could not bear the thoughts 
ofyoor sweet pretty Caroline's blushing 
unseen/' 
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" Nor could we/* said Mr. Percy, 
'« bear the thoughts of her . ceasing to 
blush from being too much seen. — We 
could not bear the thoughts oi fitting our 
daughters out, and sending them to the 
London market^ with the portionless class 
of matrimonial adventurers^ of whom 
even the few that succeed are often 
doomed but to splendid misery in mar- 
riage 5 and the punibers who fail in their 
venture are, after a certain time, consigned 
to neglect and contempt in single wretch- 
edness. — Here, on the contrary, in the 
bosom of their own families, without seek« 
ing to entice or entrap, they can at all 
events never be disappointed, or degrad- 
ed, and, whether married or single, will 
be respected and respectable, in youth 
and age; secure of friends, and of a hapi)y 
home/' 

" Happy nonsense ! begging your par- 
don, my dear Coz, — ^Shall I tell you 
what the end of all this living in the 
bosom of their own . families will be ? — 
that they will die old maids. For mercy's 
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sake, my dear Mrs. Percy, do, not let 
Mr. Percy be philosophical for your 
daughters, whatever he may be for him- 
self. — You, I am sure, cannot wish your 
poor daughters to be old maids,** said 
her Ladyship, with a tremendous accent 
upon the word. — 

" No, I should wish them to marry, 
if I could ensure for them good husbands, 
not merely good fortunes. The warmest 
wish of my heart," cried Mrs. Percy, 
** is to see my daughters as happy as I 
am myself, married to men of their own 
choice, whom they can entirely esteem, 
and fondly love. — But I would rather see 
my daughters in their graves, than see 
them throw themselves away upon men 
unworthy of them, or sell themselves to 
husbands unsuited to them, merely for 
the sake of being established^ for the Vulgar 
notion oi getting married, or to avoid the 
imaginary and unjust ridicule of being 
old maids.'' 

The warmth and energy with which 
these last words were spoken, by bo 
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gentle a person as Mrs. Percy> surprised 

Lady Jane so much, that she was sil^iit ; 

all her ideas being suddenly at a standi 

And her sagacity at a fi^ult. — Mr. Percy 

proposed a walk to :Sl)ow, her the Hills ; 

as her Ladyship rose jtQ accompany hiiOt 

she said to herself, 

" Who could have guessed, that Mrs. 

Percy was so romantic ? — but she has 
caught it from her husband.— What a 

strange father and mother \ — But for th^ 

sake of the poor girls, I will hot give up 

the point. — I will have Caroline with me 

to Tunbridge, and to town, in spite of 

their wise heads." 

She renewed her attack in the even- 
ing after tea. — Rising, and walking to- 
wards the window... . , 
. ** A wprd with you, Mr. Percy, if you 
please. The young people ^ve going to 
vvalk^ and now we can talk the ipatter 
QV^ by ourselves." 

** Why should not we talk it. over be- 
fpre the young people ?" s^id Mr. Percy. 
" We always spea]^ of eyery thing ppeiily 
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in this family y'^^contmued he^ turning to 
Lady Jane^ ^' and I thinks that is one 
reason why we live so happily together. 
I let my children know all my views for 
them^ all my affairs^ and my o]|(>inion69 I 
^^y say all my thoughts, or how could 
I expect them to trust me with theirs?*' 

^* As to that, children are bound by 
gratitude to treat their parents i^ith per* 
feet openness/* said Lady Jane, '' and 
it is the duty of children, you know, to 
make their parents their confidants upon 
ail occasions/* 

^^ Duty and gratitude are excellent 
things,'* said Mr. Percy, " but some* 
what more is necessary between parent 
and child, to produce friendship. Re» 
collect the Due d*Epernon*s reply to his 
king, who reproached him with want of 
affection. ^ Sire> you may command 
my services, my life, but your Majesty 
knows, friendship is to be won only by 
friendship.' '- 

" Very true,** — ^said Lady Jane, ** but 
friendship is not, properly speaking, the 

S 5 
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connexion that subsisto between par6nis^ 
and children/' 

. " I am sorry you thiiik so," said Mr. 
Percy, smiling—" pray do not teach niy 
children that doctrineJ^' 

" Nay," said Lady Jane, *^ no mat- 
ter whether we call it friendship or not; 
I will answer for it, thjat without ally 
refined notions about perfect openness 
and confidence, your children will be 
fond of you,, if you are indulgent to themi 
in certain points. Caroline, my dear," 
said she, turning to Caroline, who was 
at the farthest end of the room — " Don't 
look so unconscious, for you are a party 
concerned; so come, and kneel at the 
feet of this perverse father of yours; to 
plead your cause and mine, I must take 
you with me to Tunbridge, Come, you 
must let me have her a summer and 
winter, and I will answer for Caroline's 



success." 



** What does your Ladyship mean by 
my success?" said Caroline. 

" Why child, • . • .now don't play 
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your father's philosophic airs upon me ; 
we people who live in the worlds and not 
with philosophers^ are not prepared for 
such entrapping interrogatories. But 
come^ I mean in plain English^ my dear^ 
though I am afraid it will shock your 
ears, that you will be (speaking loud) 
pretty well adn^ired^ pretty well abused^ 
' and oh shocking ! . . . ; pretty well mar- 
ried !*' 

. " Pretty well married !" repeated Afcs, 
Bercy^ in a scornful tone^ '' but neither 
Caroline nor I should be satisfied^ unless 
she be very well married."' 
. ** .Hey day ! Thero is no knowing 
where to have you lady philosophers.— 
This morning you did not desire a coach 
and. four for your daughters, not you 5 
now you quarrel with me on the Other 
side of the question. . Really for a lady 
of moderation you are a little exorbitant. 
Pretty well married you know implied 
J0^,000. a year, and very well ^married, 
nothing under ^10,000." 

<^ Is that the language of the market f 
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I did not understand the e^aet meanii^ of 
%>ery%JoeU married .... did you Choline i 
I own I esspaot something mow than 
jPlO,OqO. a year.'^ 

<*Mope !-^you unconscionable wretch I 
how much more ?" sard Lady Jane. 

<* Infinitely ^ere/' said Mr. Percy— ^ 
^^ I expect a man of sen^e> temper^ an4 
virtue^ who would love my daughter as 
she deserves to be loved.'* 

** J^et me advise yoii flaid Lctdy 
JaQe> 10 her v^ry graves! tone^ '^not to 
puff up Cftroline'ls imagination with a 
parcel of romatitic nolions.-p<^I never yet 
knew aiiy good done by it. Depend on 
it you will be djsappointedi if you expect 
a gei^u3 to descend from the clouda eis* 
press &r ypur daughters. Let them do as 
<^tbei^ people do, and they way have a 
chanci of meeting with some good sort 
of men, who will make them as happy 
$(s • . • . as happy as their neighbors.'^ 

*< iVud bow happy is that?'^ sfaid Can 
roline — " as happy as we are now ?'* 
As yon $f 6 now?'' ssud.Lady^Jitne 



it 
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r*^*^ a vastly pretty maidenly speech : 
bat young ]adies> neirerthriess^ usually 
think, that the saffron robe of Hymen 
would not be the most unbecoming dress 
in the world, and whether it be in com* 
plianee with their daughters' taste, or 
their own convenience, most parents are 
in a hurry to purchase it." 
' ^* Sometimea at the expense of their 
daughters' happiness for life,'' said Mrs* 
Percy. 

<< Well, lest we should go over the 
same ground, and get into the same la^ 
byrinth, where we lost ourselves this 
morning, let me come to the point at 
once.'-^May I hope, Mr. and Mrs. Percy, 
to have the pleasure of Caroline's com<* 
pany at Tunbiridge ne^ct iveek, and in 
Town next wlc^ter, or not ?~.That is the 
question/'-*- 

** That is a question which your 
Ladyship will be s6 good as to ask Ca- 
roline, if you please," said Mr. Percy; 
^' both her mother and I wish, that she 
should decide for herself." 
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: ** Indeed r '—cried Lady Janc-^« Then* 
my dear Caroline, if you please, come 
with me this minute to my dressing* 
room, and we'll settle it all at my toikttc 
de nuit. I have a notion," added her 
Ladyship, as she drew Caroline's arm 
within hers, and led her out of the room, 
'^ I have a notion, that I shall not find 
you quite so impracticable as your father 
has shown himself." . 

** You may leave us, Keppel,"— said 
Lady Jane, " to her maid, as she went 
into her dressing-room, I will ring when 
I want^you* — My love," said she to Ca- 
roline, who stood beside her dressing- 
table, " why did not you let Keppel 
dress your hair to day ? — But no matter^ 
when I once get you to town,- we'll 
manage it all. our own way. — I have a 
nption, that you are not of a positive 
teropen" 

Caroline colored at this speech. 

" I see what you are thinking of," 
said Lady Jane — mistaking her coun* 
tenance— *Vand to tell you the truth, I 
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also am sadly afraid, by what I see> that 
we sbaU hardly gain our point — I know 
your father. — Some difficulty will be 
started, and ten to one he will not allow 
me. to have you at last. — Unless you try 
and persuade him yourself." 

" I never try to persuade my father to 
do any thing." 

" What. then, he is not a man to be 
persuaded?" 

" No," — said Caroline, smiling, " but 
what is much better, he is a man to be 
convinced." 

" Better!" exclaimed Lady Jane — 
" Why surely you had not rather live 
with a man you were to convince, than 
one you could persuade ?" 
' " Would it not be safer?" said Caro- 
line, ^' the arts of persuasion might be 
turned against us by others, but the power 
of conviction never could." . 

"Now, my dear, you are too deep 
for me," replied L^dy Jane. — ^ You 
said very little in our lotlg debate this 
morning, and I'm afraid I said too 
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much ; but I own . I could not help 
speaking candidly. — Between ourselves 
your father has some notions^ whicb^ yov 
know, are a little odd."-— 

" My father !" exclaimed Carolinee 

•* Yes, my dear, though he is your 
iather, and my relation too, you know 
one cannot be. quite blinded by paitia- 
Uty-^and I never would give up iliy 
judgment.'* 

" Nor would 1," said Caroline. ^* Nor 
I am sure would my father ever desire 
it. You see how freely he permits, he 
encourages us all to converse with him. 
He is never displeased with any of u^ 
for being of a different opinion fromi 
his." 

** He may not show displeasure,*' said 
Lady Jane. — 

*' Oh ! he does not feel it, ma'am-^I 
assure you," — said Caroline, with emo- 
tion.— ^** You do not know my father, 
indeed yon do not." 

«* My dear," -aid Lady Jane, retract* 
iDg, ** I know he is an excellent faifher^ 
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and I am sure I would have you think 
60. — It is your duty.— But at the same 
time you know he is not ijifallible^ and 
jou must not insist/' added she sharply, 
*' upon all the world's being of ione way 
of thinking. — My dear^ you are his 
favorite, and it is no wonder you defend 
him." ' 

" Indeed, ma'am>" ^id Gafoline, '* if 
I am his favorite, I do not ktiow it." 

" My dear, don't mistake me.— -It is 
no wonder that you are. You must be 
a favorite with every body^ — and yet," 
said Lady Jane — and she paused.-*-*^ As 
you hinted, perhaps I am mistaken . . • . 
I think Rosamond seems . . . Hey ? • . . • 
Now tell me candidly — which is the fa- 
vorite ?" 

*^ I would if I knew/' — said Caro- 
line^ 

*^ Oh ! but there must be some favo- 
rite in a family. — I know there must. — 
And since you will not speak, I guess 
how it is. Perhap^^ if I had asked your 
sister Rosamond to go to town with me 
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next winter^ your father would have been 
better pleased^ and would have consented 
more readily/* 

" To lose her company if she were his 
favorite?" said Caroline, smiting. 

" But you know, my dear," continued 
Lddy Jane, without hearing or attending 
to this. — " You know, my dear, that 
Rosamond, thoujgh a very good girl and 
very sensible, I am sure, yet she has 
not your personal advantages, and I 
could do nothing for her in town^ 
except, perhaps, introduce her at Mrs. 
Cator's, and Lady Spilsbury*s, or Lady^ 
^ Angelica Headingham's conversaszione — 
• Rosamond has a mixture of naivetfe and 
sprightliness that is new, and might take. 
— If she had more courage, and would 
hazard more in conversation, if she had 
in short, rart de sefaire valoiVj one could 
hand her verses about, and get her for- 
ward in the bel-esprit line. — But she 
must stay till we have brought you into 
fashion, my dear, and another winter, 
perhaps Well, tny love, I will not 
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keep you up longer. — On Monday, if 
you please, we shall go — since you say 
you are sure your father is in earnest, in 
giving you leave to decide for yourself." 

What vfBs Lady Jane Granville's 
astonishment, when she heard Caroline 
decline, with polite thanks, her kind 
invitation ! 

Her Ladyship stood silent with sus- 
pended indignation. 

** This cannot be your own determi- 
nation, child ?" 

" I beg your Ladyship's pardon — It is 
entirely my own. When a person is 
convinced by good reasons, those reasons 
surely become their own. But indepen- 
dently of all the arguments which I have 
heard from my father and mother, my 
own feelings must prevent me from leav- 
ing home in our present circumstances. 
— I cannot quit my parents and my sis- 
ter, now they are, comparatively speak- 
ing, in distress. Neither in prosperity 
nor adversity do I wish to leave my fa- 
mily, but certainly not in adversity."— 
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" High-flowQ notions ! —your family 
is not in any great distress^ that I ^ee-^ 
there is a change to be snre in the style 
of life .... But a daughter more,, you 
knov^, only increases the .... tl^ diffi**' 
cttlties/* 

I believe my fathar and mother do 
not think so/' said Caroline^ '' and till 
they do, I wi^ to stay with them, and 
share their fortaney. whatever it may 
he." 

** I have done — as you please*— yon 
are to decide for yourself. Miss Caroline 
Percy — ^This is your final determina-^ 
tion?" 

** It is,*' $aid Caroline — " but permit 
me,*' added she, taking Lady Jane's 
hand^ and etideavoring by the kindest 
tone of gratitude, to avert the displeasure 
Tvhich she saw gathering — " Permit me 
to assure you, that I am truly grateful for 
your kindness, and I hope . . • . I am 
fl^re, that I never shall foi^t it/' 

Lady Jane drew away her hand 
haughtily— .^< Permit me to assure yon. 
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Miss Csu'oline Percy, that there are few^ 
very few young ladies indeed, even 
among my own nearest relations, to whom 
I wonld have undertaken to be chaperon. 
I do not know another young lady in 
England, to whom I would have made 
the offer I have made to you — nor would 
that offer ever have been made, could I 
reasonably have foreseen the possibility 
of it's being refused. — Let us say no more. 
Ma'am, if you please, we understand 
one another now — and I wish you a good 
night/' 

Caroline retired, sorry to have dis- 
I^eased ode who had shown so much 
friendly eagerness to serve her, yet not 
in the least dispd^ed to change her deter- 
mination; The next day Lady Jane's 
morning-face boded no good — Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy in vain endeavored by all the 
kind attentions in their .power to assuage 
her feelings, but nothing restored her to 
that sweet temper, in which she had 
begun the chapter of advice — She soon 
announced, that she had received letters 
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ivhicb called her immediately to Tun- 
bridge^ dud her Ladyship quitted the 
Hills, resolving never more tp visit rela- 
tions, who would not be guided by her 
opinion. 

Tlie next persons who came to visit 
the Percy family in their retirement, 
were Mrs. Hungerford, and her daughter 

Mrs. Mortimer, who hs^d been friends 

and near neighbors whilst they resided, 
at Percy-Hall, and whose society they 
had particularly regretted. The distance 
at which they now lived from Hunger-, 
ford Castle was such, that they had little 
hope that any intercourse could be kept 
up with it's inhabitaints, especially as 
Mrs. Hungerford bad arrived at that 
tim^ of life, when ^he was exempted from * 
the ceremony of visiting, and she seldom 
stirred from home, except when she went 
to town annually, to see her daughter 
Mortimer. 

" So,".— said Mrs. Hungerford, as Mr/ 
Percy helped her out of her carriageH-r^ 
*' iny good friend, you are surprised at 
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seeing me, are you ?— Ah ! you thought 
I was too oW, or too lazy to come, — but 
1 am happy to be able to convince you, 
that you are mistaken. See what motive 
will do ! — You know Mr. Percy says,' 
that people can do any thing they please, 
and it is certain that it pleased me to do 
this/' 

When she was seated, and Mrs. Percy 
spoke of the distance from which she 
had kindly come to see them, she an- 
swered — 

" I hear people talk of a visiting-distance , 
and I understand perfectly well what it' 
means when acquaintance are in ques- 
tion, but for friends there is no visiting 
distance. Remove to the Land's End, 
and, old as I am, I will pursue and over-* 
take you too, tortoise as I seem. — And 
don't depend upon dark nights, for every 
night is full moon to me, when I am bent 
upon a visit to a friend — ^And don't de- 
pend upon Hills — ^There are no Pyrenees 
between us." — 

These sound, perhaps, like mer^ civil 
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speeches^ bat they oam^ from one who 
always spoke sinceneljr, and who was no 
commoii person. Mrs. Hungerford was^ 
by those wbo did not know her, thought 
jhtcmhI} those who did, knew that she 
fattd reason to be proud. She was o( 
noble descent, dignified appearance^ 
polite manners, strong understanding, 
and high character. Her £>rtane^ con- 
nexions, various knowledge, and extraor- 
dinary merit, had, during a long life, given 
her means of becoming acquainted with 
most of the persons of any celebrity or 
worth in her own and i^ foreign conn- 
tries* No new caitdtdate for fame ap- 
peared in any line of life,- without 'de- 
siring to be noticed by Mrs; Hungerford ; 
no traveller of distinction or of literature 
visited England, witiiout proi^iding him- 
self with letters of introdttdtibn to Mrs. 
Hungerford, and to her accomplished 
daughter. * 

The wife of Admiral MoiMimer'''''^-^n 
her early youth she had-^ passed iK>me 
years abroad, and had ' ttie Tivacity, ease^ 



polish) facty mA' €$pHt de soc'iiti of a 
Frdiieliw^Di^n) with th^ solidity of tn- 
ienttaiditigi amiable Qlialltiesy dame^tic 
tai^tes, and irirtues? of an Bngltshwotitenf. 
The miituafl affeMion of thii^ mother afad 
daagtttefi tiot only - i^cui'ed their oivii 
happinesft, but diffused aA additiotltfl 
eharm oviir their m^iitiers;, and incred^ 
the ioleire^t i^hith they otherivise in- 
spired^ Thdy had a ddlightfiil society 
both io tottn and in the country! Mrs. 
Moftilncfr's' boti^e in London was the 
resort* of the best (iOmi>iliiy id the best 
sense of thd word. It wiks not that dull^ 
distfiai; unnaiui^al thicig<, ah English con- 
versmsiime^^ whi^ pi^plt kre set, against 
their will afad thdt^ b^i^, to t^kwit; 
o^rednced, ag^insfr their pfrid^ and their 
dotiscienoe^ to woi1shit> idols. -^Thh so- 
ciety partook ot ike hature of the best 
ElKgllsh' and th^ best French stHJiety/ 
judicioui^y conibihed. Thef Fitench mix- 
til w^ cft persOtts •of tatenfeJ ah*t)f rank, 
m^n of lit^i'atiire aM df Chd worId-<~the 
Frenth faabH of miiliigling feminine and 
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masculine subjects, of conversatibDy in^ 
$tead of separating^ the sexes, far as the 
confines of their prison-room will allow, 
into hostile parties, dooming one sex to 
politics, argument, and eternal sense, 
the other to; scandal, dress, and eternal 
nonsense. — Yiet with these Prench man- 
' ners, there M^ere English morals— with 
this French ease^ gayety, and poh'teiiess; 
English sincerity, confidence, and safety. 
— ^o simagr^e, no espionage, no intrigue 
political or gallant ; none of that profli- 
gacy, which not only disgraced, but 
destroyed the reality of pleasure in Pari- 
sian society, at it's most brilliant a&ra. 
The persons of whom Mrs. Mortimer's 
society was formed were, iti their habits 
and good sense, so thoroughly Engli3h, 
that, even had it been possible jfbr 
them to put morality and religion out of 
the question, they would still have 
thought it quite as convenient and agree- 
able to love their own husbands and 
ivives, as to play at cross-purposes in 
gallanting their neighbors. In short; their 
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pleasure in general society was in addi- 
tton, not in contradistinction or destruc- 
tion of their domestic happiness. Of 
consequence, Mrs. Mortimer, in the 
bloom of youth and height pf fashion, 
instead of being a coquet, hunting afti^r 
men with her eyes, was beloved, almost 
to adoration, as a daughter, a wife, a 
mother, a friend. — Mrs. Hungerford, at 
an advanced age, was not a wretched, 
selfish Madame du DefTand, exacting 
homage and attentions, yet disbc^lieving 
in the existence of friendship : complain- 
ing in the midst of all the luxuries of life, 
mental and corporeal, of being oppressed 
by ennui, unable to find any one to love 
and esteem, or incapable of loving and 
esteeming any one> > Mrs. Hunger- 
lord, surrounded ** with alt that should 
accompany old age," 
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^* Ab honor, lore, obedience, troops of friends; 



was, as she often declared, with grati- 
tude to Providence, happier in age thau 

t2 
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pb^;h94 been. even in y:out]^. Wkhwar^i 
affeotioDOt and benevolence guided and 
goveFBed in ifis objects byxeasoh and re- 
ligion,— rlodulgeiit to Hun^aii nature in 
generi^^. svid l^x^idg it^ but not ivilh 
-German ico^ov^p^jitisin } :firit\ and best^ 
loviing .her daugiiter^ faer famiiy/ com- 
,piriaing a ^lyide and happy extent of rda- 
'IjojQts 9fxd connetxioiis, sons and nephews 
Ml the /army and navy, or in dififenent 
employments in the state.-r^^Many of 
these young men already distinguished, 
others wanting only oppoctunity to do 
equal honor to their name. All these 
objects of her affection kept up a con- 
tinual, strongs and lively interest in the 
affairs of the world, connected her with 
differenit professions, and extended her 
views to distant countries, so tbsit her 
affections enlarged perpetually her sphere 
of knowledge, and supplied that fresh- 
ness of mbjkive £ot mental activity, the 
want of which so many complain of as 
they advance in years* 
During the fiuminer, Mrs. Mortimer 
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usually spent some months at Hunger- 
ford CasUe, and generally took with her 
from town some friends, whose company 
she thought would peculiarly suit her 
mother's taste. Mrs. Hungerford had 
always been in the habit of inviting the 
Percy family, whenever she had any 
body with her, whom she thought they 
would wish to see or hear ; and thus the 
young people, though living retired in 
the country, had enjoyed the advantages- 
of becoming early acquainted with^ 
many celebrated literary and public 
characters, and of living in the best so- 
ciety. These were advantages, which 
they obtained from their education and 
their merit, for assuredly Mrs. Hunger- 
ford would never have troubled herself 
with them, merely because they were 
her neighbors, possessing so many thou- 
sand pounds a year, and representatives 
of the Percy interest in the County.— A 
proof of which, if any were wanting, is, 
that she never toc^ the least notice of 
those who now held their place at Percy- 
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Hall ^ ; find the fitfSt visit sj^e paid whc^ 
she cftine to the cciuntry^ tbe first visit 
.she had be^^ H^AWP to pay for' years, 
W9S tp her fr ii^pds ^he Percys, alter they 
bad lost their ttipusfiuds per annum. So 
completely was^ it themselves and not 
their fortune, which she Had aliva^uscon- 
sidere(|, th^t she never condoled with 
them, apd scarcely seemed to adirert to 
any qhange in .^heir circajHstaBces. She 
perceived, to be sure, tfaiat she was not 
at Percy-HfiiU ; she discovered, probably, 
that she wfis in a small instead of a large 
roqm, the, change of prosipect from :the 
windows striick her eye, and. she remark- 
ed^ th^t this ps^rt of the oottntry iwas more 
beautiful than th^^t to whieh she had 
been £|cpustomed.-^As to the more or 
less of sIk)w, of dfes9, qr eiqyipf^0>itbe9e 
things dj4 hot merely twal^ no differesice 
in Mrs. Huqgerfor.d':S estimation of per- 
sons, bftt in fi^cjb'seftrGely i^ade^ai^im- 
pression yp<m hor .^iip^s or att^ntion^ 
She had been so »wh aoofislcimed to 
wagnif^cenge upon a l^gis ^fl<J^^, tfe^t 
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the different subordinate degrees were 
lost upon her, and she had seen so many 
.changes of fashion and of fortune, that 
she attached little importance to these, 
but, regardless of the drapery of ob- 
jects, saw at once what was substantial 
and essential. It inigbt, she thought^ 
be one .man's taste to visit her in a ba- 
ronche^and four, with hsdf a d'o^en ser- 
vants, and! another person's pleasure to 
come without parade or attendants — ^this 
was indifferent to her. It was their con- 
versation, . tl^jr characters, their merit 
•she looked to; and many a lord and 
lady of showy dress and eqqipage, and 
vast importance in their own opinions, 
.shrunk into insignificance in the company 
of Mrs. Hungerford, and, though in the 
room with her, passed before her 0yes 
•without making a sufficient sensation 
*qpon her organs, to attract her notice^ 
or to. change the course of her thoughts. 
All these peculiariiies in this lady's 
character rendered her particularly 
agreeable to the Percy fumily in their 
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present circumstai^.ces. She pressed^ 
them to pay her a long visit, 

" You see," said Mrs. Hungerford, 
*' that I had the grace to forbear asking 
this favor, till I had possession of my 
daughter Mortimer, and could bring her 
with me, to entice you. — And, my dear 
young friends, you shall find young 
friends too^ as well as old ones, at my 
bouse. — My nieces, the Lady Pern- 

brokes, are to be with me; and Lady 
Angelica Headingham, who will enter- 
tain you, though, perhaps, , you . will 
sometimes be tired ybr her, she works so 
hard aux gaUres de bel-esprk. I acknow- 
ledge she has a little too much affecta- 
tion* — ^But we must have charity for 
affectatioti and it's multitude of foibles, 
for, you know,. Xiocke says, that it is 
only a mistaken desire to please. — An- 
gelica will find out her mistakes in time^ 
and afler trying all manners, will hold 
fast by the best*-rthat is, the most na- 
tural — in the mean time, do you, my 
dear girls, come and admire her as an> 
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